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ume,  which  serves  to  mark  the  place  of  a  paper 
by  the  pastor,  entitled  “Historical  Sketch  and 
Methods  of  Church  Work,”  that  throws  light 
on  the  present  and  perennial  prosperity  of  a 
church  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  in  our  country.  Published  by  Bobert  Car¬ 
ter  &  Brothers.  _ 

VKRSKS  BY  MR.  RAHDOLiPH. 

“  Verses  by  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  ”  is  the  too 
modest  title  of  a  compact  little  volume  of 
poems  by  the  poet-publisher  of  900  Broadway. 
There  are  seventy  pieces  in  all,  and  they  are 
about  equally  divided  between  Part  I.  and  Part 
II.,  this  being  the  second  publication  in  book 
form  of  the  former.  The  original  publication, 
Mr.  Randolph  explains,  was  at  the  request  of 
his  friend,  the  late  Charles  Scribner.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  a  very  pleasant  incident  in  this 
world  of  trade  and  competition,  that  now  after 
nearly  twenty  years,  the  volume  should  be  re¬ 
published  by  “Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,”  and 
with  the  addition  of  some  thirty-two  fresh 
pieces.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  these  have 
mostly  appeared  in  the  religious  papers— Thk 
Evakoelist  among  the  number— or  in  some  of 
the  monthlies  from  time  to  time,  their  author 
being  first  a  man  of  business,  second  an  Elder 
and  (formerly  if  not  now)  a  Sunday-school 
Superintendent,  and  third— in  the  time  that  is 
left— a  poet. 


will  enforce  entire  prohibition.  And  this  may 
be  carried  into  full  effect  by  State  legislation. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  Involved  in  these  inferences  are  vicious, 
but  this  has  never  been  proved  either  by  ex¬ 
treme  prohibitionists  or  by  the  opponents  of 
all  prohibition.  The  best  practical  policy  on 
a  question  of  this  kind  is  morally  right,  and 
any  philosophy  of  right  that  always  helps  the 
cause  of  wickedness  must  be  erroneous. 

It  is  said  that  there  will  soon  be  a  powerful 
reaction  against  the  doctrines  of  temperance 
that  have  been  formerly  advocated  by  the 
friends  of  total  abstinence.  We  do  not  so  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.  In  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  after  an  excellent  ad¬ 
dress  from  the  Secretary  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly’s  Committee  on  Temperance,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  unanimously  recommending 
“all  suitable  efforts  to  promote  the  practice 
of  total  abstinence  among  the  members  of  our 
Sabbath-schools  ” ;  another  resolution  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority,  recommending 
the  giving  of  scientific  instruction  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  alcohol 
and  the  effects  of  its  habitual  use  upon  the 
human  system ;  and  a  resolution  proposing  a 
memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  asking  for 
the  abolition  of  its  Committee  on  Temperance, 
was  voted  doom  by  four-fifths  of  the  members 
present.  These  facts  at  least  do  not  indicate 
a  decline  of  the  temperance  sentiment ;  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  tone  of  feeling  on  this 
subject  is  lower  in  the  other  Synods  of  our 
Church.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any  other  large 
Protestant  denomination  in  our  country  is  be¬ 
hind  ours  in  relation  to  this  great  practical 
question,  while  multitudes  of  intelligent  phi¬ 
lanthropists  not  connected  with  any  church 
are  perhaps  equally  zealous  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  crying  evils  of  intemperance. 


thing;  but  to  train  up  a  generation  which  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  them,  is  an¬ 
other  and  a  far  better  thing.  Woman’s  em¬ 
pire  is  not  to  be  contracted  to  the  caucus,  or 
bounded  by  the  ballot-box. 


many  even  of  our  greatest  newspapers.  Yet  a 
fearless  discharge  of  duties  viewed  from  a  high 
standpoint,  would  give  to  these  a  marvellous 
power,  and  bring  to  every  editor,  as  it  brought 
to  Mr.  Bowles,  a  consciousness  of  right  service 
which  helped  him  to  believe  he  had  not  lived 
in  vain.  S.  J.  Fishek. 


WOMATl^  PART  IN  THE  TEHPEBANCE 
REFORM. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

In  our  last  article  for  these  columns  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  protest  against  the  excessive  promi¬ 
nence  which  is  now  given  to  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  Temperance  Reform.  In  the 
minds  of  thousands  who  are  interested  in  the 
great  question  of  saving  our  fellow-men  from 
the  curse  of  intemperance  the  first  place  is 
given,  not  to  the  drinking,  but  to  the  selling  of 
Intoxicants.  How  to  remove  the  drinking-cus¬ 
toms  and  the  drinking-habits  now  prevalent, 
does  not  to  them  seem  so  important  as  how  to 
remove  the  dram-shops.  In  order  to  break  up 
the  drinking,  they  aim  by  civil  law  to  break  up 
the  saloons  and  bar-rooms.  To  secure  the  pas- 
s^e  of  such  laws,  they  would  organize  a  sepa¬ 
rate  political  party  for  this  single  purpose. 
Enact  prohibition  and  the  thing  is  done ;  the 
curse  of  Intemperance  is  at  an  end.  All  at¬ 
tempts  to  dissuade  their  fellow-men  from 
wanting  intoxicants  or  using  intoxicants,  all 
endeavors  to  reform  the  drinking-usages  of 
society,  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  com¬ 
pulsory  power  of  the  magistrate  and  the  po¬ 
liceman  is  relied  on  to  sweep  away  the  most 
deep-seated  and  destructive  vice  in  the  land. 

We  need  not  repeat  here  for  the  twentieth 
time  that  we  are  as  desirous  to  see  the  detest¬ 
able  dram-shops  closed  up  as  our  old  friend 
Neal  Dow  or  any  other  Prohibitionist  can  be. 
So  desirous  are  we  to  effect  this  end,  that  we 
would  go  down  deeper  yet  than  the  enactment 
of  a  civil  law,  which  may  be  violated  with  im¬ 
punity  to-day  or  repealed  to-morrow.  We 
would  strike  at  the  drinking-usages  themselves, 
which  create  the  demand  for  distilleries  and 
dram-shops.  We  would  make  men  sober  and 
abstinent  by  the  internal  law  of  conscience, 
which  would  forbid  them  to  patronize  the 
dram-den.  In  a  community  thus  leavened 
there  would  be  little  demand  for  intoxicants, 
and  a  stringent  law  to  suppress  their  sale 
could  be  permanently  enforced.  Wherever 
Prohibition  has  been  or  is  successful  to-day, 
this  leavening  work  had  been  already  done ; 
in  all  other  localities  Legal  prohibition  of 
dram-shops  has  been  and  will  be  a  failure.  As 
the  enemy  both  of  the  drinking-usages  and 
the  drinking-saloons,  therefore,  we  deplore 
the  growing  tendency  to  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse  and  to  make  the  Temperance  move¬ 
ment  sim]>ly  a  political  crusade  against  the 
liquor-traflBo. 

One  of  the  unhappy  results  of  this  tendency 
has  been  shown  lately  at  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  “Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  ”  in  Philadelphia.  The  great  object  of 
this  noble  organization  has  been  to  use  the 
power  of  womanhood  and  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  to  dissuade  husbands,  fathers,  and 
brothers  from  strong  drink.  It  has  been  a 
distinctively  religious  and  social  movement  on 
a  large  and  loving  scale ;  as  such  it  has  been 
richly  blessed.  But  of  late  it  has  been  drawn 
more  and  more  into  the  domain  of  politics. 
At  the  recent  National  gathering  a  heated 
discussion  arose  uix>n  the  question  of  recom¬ 
mending  “  a  third  political  party  of  Prohibi¬ 
tionists  ”  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  success  of  the  cause.  A  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  carried  amid  great  excite- 
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THB  UFB  OF  AOASSIZ.* 

It  is  not  often  that  America  has  sustained 
a  greater  loss  than  when  Agassiz  died:  for 
though  he  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  he  spent  the 
last  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Professor  in  an  University,  and  had 
become  so  truly  an  American  that  we  claimed 
him  as  our  own,  and  looked  upon  his  research¬ 
es  and  discoveries  in  natural  history  as  part  of 
the  glory  of  our  country.  But  in  truth  he  could 
not  be  claimed  by  any  one  country,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others,  for  he  belonged  to  the  whole 
scientific  world,  and  his  additions  to  human 
knowledge  were  for  the  instruction  and  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  The  story  of  such  a  life— a 
life  of  heroic  industry,  and  of  the  noblest  de¬ 
votion  to  truth  in  the  great  realm  of  natural 
science— is  of  interest  not  only  to  scientific 
circles,  but  to  the  general  public,  and  it  is 
good  to  have  it  told  so  simply  and  beautifully 
by  the  one  who  was  nearest  to  him,  and  who, 
with  true  womanly  delicacy,  has  tried  to  hide 
herself  behind  the  great  man  whose  name  she 
bears,  and  to  let  his  beautiful  character  speak 
for  itself  through  the  medium  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  born  May  28, 1807,  at  Mo- 
tier,  in  Switzerland,  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
pastor.  From  a  boy  he  showed  the  greatest 
fondness  for  natural  history,  having  for  pets 
all  sorts  of  small  animals— birds,  field-mice, 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  besides  what  was  his 
special  delight,  a  collection  of  fishes,  which  he 
put  in  a  great  stone  basin  behind  his  father’s 
house,  which  was  filled  from  an  ever-fiowing 
spring  of  pure  water.  This  was  his  first  aqua¬ 
rium.  As  the  parsonage  stood  near  the  shore 
of  one  of  the  beautiful  Swiss  lakes— the  Lake 
of  Morat— he  and  his  brother  Auguste  found 
frequent  occupation  in  searching  in  its  waters 
for  fishes,  in  which  they  had  not  only  the  keen 
delight  of  boys  in  sport,  but  began  already  to 
study  their  different  species  and  habits. 

When  a  young  man,  Agassiz  spent  two  years 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  received  with  the  gi'eat- 
est  kindness  by  Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  His 
enthusiasm  for  nattiral  history  was  quickened 
by  association  with  Cuvier,  who  died  while  he 
was  still  in  Paris,  but  Humboldt  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  devoted 
friend  and  admirer  of  one  in  whom  he  had 
thus  early  perceived  an  extraordinary  genius 
for  scientific  discovery. 

Returning  to  Switzerland,  Agassiz  became  a 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  his  native  Can¬ 
ton  of  Neuchatel,  where  he  spent  fourteen 
years,  teaching  in  the  department  which  he  so 
much  loved,  and  spending  his  vacations  among 
the  Alps,  where  he  had  a  mountain  chalet  on 
the  great  glacier  of  Aar,  and  passed  weeks  and 
months  making  observations  to  determine  his 
scientific  theory  of  glacial  action. 

It  was  in  1846  that  he  first  came  to  America 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  Cambridge. 
Here  he  found  himself  in  a  very  congenial 
circle  of  men  devoted  to  science  and  to  litera¬ 
ture.  and  here  he  married  for  his  second  wife 
an  American  lady,  the  author  (or  editor,  as  she 
more  modestly  designates  herself)  of  these 
charming  volumes.  Thus  bound  to  America 
by  a  double  tie — domestic  and  scientific— he 
was  led  to  fix  his  home  in  this  country,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  1865  he  went  to  Brazil  to  pursue  his  favor¬ 
ite  study  of  fishes  in  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America.  He  was  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  by  the  Emperor,  who  placed  a  steam¬ 
er  at  his  disposal,  and  gave  him  every  facility 
for  his  work.  He  was  absent  from  the  United 
States  sixteen  months,  ten  of  which  were  spent 
on  the  Amazon  and  in  the  forests  on  its  banks. 
The  scientific  results  were  very  great.  Previ¬ 
ous  to  that  time,  the  number  of  fishes  known 
to  exist  in  Amazonian  waters,  counting  all  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  gardens  at  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
&c.,  was  a  little  over  one  hundred,  to  which  he 
added  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-two  species, 
which  he  had  collected  and  presei^^ed. 

But  we  have  not  room  to  trace  farther  the 
record  of  a  life  that  is  worthy  of  study  by  all 
our  younger  scientific  men  for  the  inspiration 
of  its  example.  Agassiz  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  men  of  science  which  this  century  has  pro¬ 
duced,  and  his  marvellous  skill  in  research 
and  discovery  were  most  conscientiously  (and 
we  may  say  religiously)  devoted  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  truth.  No  personal  feeling  ever  di¬ 
verted  his  mind  from  the  clear  discernment 
and  full  appreciation  of  evidence,  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter  it  might  come.  It  is  interesting 
to  know  that,  with  all  his  personal  friendship 
and  his  genuine  admiration  for  Darwin,  he 
never  adopted  the  theory  of  Evolution;  and 
that  he  constantly,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
declared  that  the  study  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Creator. 

Louis  Aoasbiz;  His  Life  and  Correspondenoo.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Elizabetli  Cary  Anassiz.  In  Two  Volumes.  Pub- 
iished  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  PROHIBITION. 

By  Bobert  W.  Patteraon,  D.D.,  of  Chicago. 

We  have  many  prophets  in  these  days. 
Some  predict  the  speedy  triumph  of  political 
prohibition  in  the  form  of  a  prohibitory  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Others  predict  the  success  of  legal  prohibition 
in  at  least  many  of  the  States,  and  the  great 
restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  local  prohi¬ 
bition  and  high  license  in  many  other  States, 
to  extend  in  time  to  all  the  States.  Others 
still  prophesy  a  powerful  reaction  against  all 
efforts  to  secure  prohibition,  and  an  ultimate 
return  of  all  considerate  people  to  the  old  doc¬ 
trine  that  moderation  in  the  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  is  the  true  temperance,  with  per¬ 
haps  the  legal  restriction  of  high  license. 
Then  there  is  a  powerful  class  who  hope,  if 
they  do  not  expect,  to  see  low  license,  at  last 
amounting  to  free  liquor,  become  triumphant 
in  the  land,  the  sober  and  industrious  citizens 
to  pay  the  consequent  taxes  and  calmly  en¬ 
dure  the  revolting  demoralization  and  disor¬ 
ders  of  general  society ! 

But  in  many  cases  the  chief  basis  for  these 
predictions  is  wishes  or  self-interest.  The 
only  probable  ground  of  expectation  on  such 
a  subiect,  it  seems  to  me.  must  consist  of 
facts  and  the  moral  elements  involved.  The 
moral  elements  indicate  what  is  desirable,  and 
the  facts  show  the  extent  to  which  the  ends 
thus  indicated  command  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  the  people.  If  legal  prohibition, 
as  some  allege,  is  false  in  principle,  and  would 
even  justify  persecution  for  religious  opinions 
if  generally  sanctioned,  it  cannot  succeed  in  a 
free  country  like  ours,  however  it  may  gain 
ground  for  a  season.  Some  allege  that  it  is 
wrong  to  make  anything  a  civil  offence  which 
is  not  in  itself  sinful,  apart  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  flow  from  it.  But  the  major¬ 
ity  of  reflecting  people  do  not  so  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  legislation  for  the  restriction  or  pro¬ 
hibition  of  mischievous  conduct.  They  ask 
if  the  conduct  or  practice  in  question  is  actual¬ 
ly  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  society, 
and  if  it  can  be  restrained  or  wholly  prevented 
by  legal  enactment.  This  involves  both  the 
expediency  of  the  practice  and  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  suppressing  it  by  law.  On  this  ground 
lotteries  and  gambling  are  forbidden  by  law. 
For  even  if  they  were  not  in  all  conceivable 
circumstances  sinful,  yet  in  present  condi¬ 
tions,  and  in  their  actual  tendencies  and  op¬ 
erations,  they  are  deemed  public,  or  social,  or 
individual  evils  which  ought  to  be  outlawed. 
And  on  the  same  ground  it  is  believed  by  mul¬ 
titudes  that  public  policy  requires  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  liquor  selling,  provided  it  can  be  prac¬ 
tically  accomplished. 

But  here  arise  questions  on  which  the  very 
best  people  are  divided  in  opinion.  Few  will 
deny  that  if  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was 
wholly  prevented  by  law,  it  would  be  better 
for  society  at  large  and  for  the  country.  But 
multitudes  contend  that  actual  prohibition  is 
impracticable.  They  maintain  that  unlike 
lotteries  and  gambling,  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
cannot  be  sensibly  repressed  by  prohibitory 
legislation,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  enact  such  laws  for  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  evil  by  high  license  or  taxation  as 
can  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  who  insist  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  citizen  to  support  the  doctrine  of  total 
prohibition  regardless  of  consequences,  be¬ 
cause  a  consent  to  tolerate  an  evil  involves  the 
sanction  of  it. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  both  these  parties  are 
m  the  wrong.  It  is  not  true  that  the  tolera¬ 
tion  and  restriction  of  an  evil  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  prevent  by  prohibitory  legislation 
involves  the  sanction  of  it.  The  putting  away 
of  wives  for  other  causes  than  adultery  was 
tolerated  by  Moses,  with  the  restriction  that 
in  such  cases  the  man  was  re<iuired  to  give  a 
bill  of  divorcement  for  the  protection  of  the 
woman.  In  our  own  country  the  civil  tolera¬ 
tion  of  worldly  reading,  conversation,  and  vis¬ 
iting,  and  neglect  of  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  not  regarded  even  by  the  most 
Pharisaical,  as  implying  any  sanction  of  Sab. 
bath-breaking,  provided  open  violations  of  the 
Lord’s  day  in  such  forms  as  disturb  the  peace 
and  (|uietof  the  people  be  forbidden  and  pun¬ 
ished.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  taxes  or  the 
price  of  licenses  collected  from  liquor-sellers 
is  the  price  of  blooil  received  into  the  public 
treasury.  But  this  is  no  more  true  than  it  is 
that  fines  collected  for  assault  and  battery  are 
the  price  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  A  license 
is  a  penalty  (though  unhappily  named)  where 
entire  prevention  is  deemed  impracticable; 
and  no  man  who  pays  for  a  high  license  thinks 
that  his  business  is  sanctioned  by  public  au¬ 
thority.  The  same  is  also  true  of  a  tax.  It  is 
not  a  sanction,  and  it  is  so  stigmatized  only  by 
the  supporters  of  a  party. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true  that 
prohibition  has  proved  so  great  a  failure  thus 
far  as  its  opposers  represent.  Conflicting 
statements  are  made  on  this  subject  from  Kan¬ 
sas,  Maine,  and  Iowa.  But  taking  all  the 
known  facts  into  account,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  will  cover  the  whole  case,  including  the 
working  of  prohibition  in  Iowa,  from  which 
such  unfavorable  reports  have  been  recently 
made.  In  all  the  rural  districts  and  villages 
prohibition  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  while  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  the 
law  has  been  either  practically  nullified,  or  in 
great  measure  disregarded.  It  is  undeniable, 
also,  that  local  prohibition  has  worked  well 
wherever  the  majority  of  the  people  who  have 
voted  for  it  has  been  large.  The  clear  infer¬ 
ences  from  these  facts  seem  to  be : 

1.  That  legal  prohibition  is  successful  where- 
ever  the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  strongly  sustains  the  law  and  supports 
the  enforcement  of  it ; 

2.  That  in  those  communities  where  there  is 
not  such  a  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  to  en¬ 
sure  the  enforcement  of  the  law  it  is  a  compar¬ 
ative  failure,  and  the  oi>en  and  continued  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  law  tends  to  foster  disrespect  for 
all  laws ; 

3.  That  local,  and  not  State,  prohibition  is, 
for  the  present,  the  only  really  practical  pro¬ 
hibitory  policy  in  all  States  that  embrace  large 
cities  and  towns.  If  the  benefits  of  such  a 
policy  prove  to  be  iiermanent  in  districts  where 
local  prohibition  is  adopted  and  enforced,  the 
tendency  will  be  to  create  a  sentiment  that 
will  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  same 
policy  first  in  the  large  towns  and  then  in  the 
cities ; 

4.  Meanwhile,  high  license,  or  taxation,  the 
higher  the  better,  will  be  the  best  practicable 
policy  for  those  cities,  towns,  and  districts 
where  there  is  not  such  a  local  sentiment  as 


TWO  BN6LISH  VISITORS— THE  DEAN  AND 
THE  ARCHDEACON. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sawyer,  D.D, 

On  a  cherished  leaf  of  a  memorandum  book 
carried  with  me  over  sea,  is  this  line :  “A.  P. 
Stanley,  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Nov.  24,  1878.” 
When  we  parted  from  him,  the  Dean’s  last 
words  were  “I  will  meet  you  at  Westminster 
Abbey,”  and  the  above  autograph,  written  on 
the  table  where  the  Revision  Ck>mmittee  had 
sat  the  day  before,  is  a  memorial  of  that  prom¬ 
ised  meeting.  On  that  day  we  first  took  the 
hand  o{  Canon  Farrar,  whose  Life  of  Christ 
had  been  re-read  as  a  guide  to  Palestine.  A 
kindly  |k>te  from  the  Archdeacon  bearing  date 
Oct.  30, 1885,  brings  very  vivid  pictures  of  West¬ 
minster  seven  years  ago.  To  one  at  least  of 
the  twqi  Americans  who  were  guests  at  the  first 
dinner  ^ven  by  the  Dean  after  his  return  from 
Ameri(;il,  the  memory  of  it  will  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  atfonce  of  gladness  and  of  regret.  What 
a  com^ny  it  was !  But  our  next  meeting  with 
the  gifted  host  can  only  be  in  the  Jerusalem 
above.  Glad  indeed  we  were  to  welcome  Far- 


We  have  been  detained  all  along 
among  the  just  seventy  poems  of  the  present 
volume,  and  we  are  sure  that  many  a  reader 
and  admirer  of  these  furtive  children  of  Mr. 
Randolph  will  thank  the  Messrs.  Scribner  for 
this  repetition  of  a  volume  they  would  have  at 
hand,  and  which,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  an  aid  to  meditation,  a  relief  and 
shade  along  the  busy  and  hard  ways  of 


every¬ 
day  life,  carries  in  the  incident  of  its  publica¬ 
tion  a  hint  of  the  more  than  pleasant  relations 
which  high-minded,  Christian  men  may  bear 
to  each  other,  quite  to  the  end  of  life,  despite 
the  competitions  of  business.  We  might,  and 
would,  (luote  at  large  did  space  suffice,  but 
must  content  ourselves  with  only  this  brief 
tribute,  which  will  touch  the  heart  of  many  who 
read  it,  as  when  first  written : 

THOMAS  HARVEV  SKINNEB. 

Not  now,  aw  oft  <lo  I  his  face  behold — 

The  man  of  gentle  will  and  courtly  mien, 

The  thoughtful  student,  earnest  yet  serene. 

Or  preacihor,  by  whoso  lips  God’s  truth  was  told. 
And  in  such  way,  with  him  our  eyes  have  seen 
Days  like  to  that  of  Pentecost  of  old ! 

I  see  him  rather  as  a  little  child. 

Aglow  with  love,  and  crowned  with  simplest  grace ; 
With  faith  that  fear  and  doubt  had  not  defiled, 

And  to  his  loving  Lord  so  reconcile!!. 

He  dwelt  within  the  smiling  of  His  face. 

I  think  in  midst  of  us  Christ  gave  him  place. 

To  teach,  os  once  before,  that  such  as  ho 
They  must  become  who  would  His  kingdom  see ! 

STORIKS  FROM  HISTORY.* 

We  congratulate  our  friend,  Mr.  George  Cary 
Eggleston,  on  the  gift  he  has  (for  it  is  a  gift 
that  is  very  rare)  of  telling  a  story  in  a  way  to 
engage  the  interest  of  youthful  readers.  This 
remarkable  talent  (or  genius)  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  with  admirable  success  in  the  pages  of 
“  Harper’s  Young  People,”  where  ho  has  told 
many  of  the  old  stories  of  our  own  history, 
with  some  of  other  countries,  which,  familiar 
as  they  already  are,  w6  ate  nev^r  weary  of  hear¬ 
ing  told  again,  especially  when  we  can  take 
our  seats,  as  it  were,  in  a  chimney-corner  by 
the  side  of  the  narrator,  and  hear  the  story 
from  his  own  lips.  A  number  of  them,  which 
have  already  done  duty  in  that  excellent  peri¬ 
odical,  have  now  been  collected  and  published 
in  a  small  volume,  in  which  they  will  reach 
another,  and  perhaps  still  wider,  audience. 
We  thank  the  publishers  for  reproducing  them 
in  this  attractive  form :  for  though  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  young  people,  we  find  that  they  are 
not  bad  for  old  folks,  since  they  have  given  us 
already  a  pleasant  hour,  and  we  expect  from 
them  more  to  come. 

•  Stbanoe  Stobies  fbom  Histoby  fob  y  ouno  People. 
By  George  Cary  Eggleston,  author  of  “  Bod  Eagle,”  Ac. 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  A  Brothers. 


“WE  ARE  ALL,  ALL  HERE.” 

It  was  some  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  inimitable 
Thanksgiving  Sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  (who 
had  an  exquisite  felicity  in  his  quotations,  as  well  as 
in  what  came  from  his  own  brain  and  pen,)  that  we 
first  heard  the  following  linos  from  an  author  whose 
name  we  do  not  recall.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
can  enlighten  us.  But  at  any  rate  the  lines  themselves 
are  most  appropriate  as  we  approach  an  anniversary 
in  which  joy  is  mingled  with  sadness,  as  we  look  round 
the  family  group,  and  murk  the  vacant  places.  And 
yet  we  trust  that  in  all  the  circles  into  which  The  Evan- 
OELIST  comes,  whatever  sad  breaks  the  last  year  may 
have  made,  the  survivors  may  still  bo  able  to  say,  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense,  “  We  are  all.  all  here.” 

We  are  all  here ! 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother. 

All  who  hold  each  other  dear ; 

Each  chair  is  filled — we’re  all  at  home  ; 
To-uight  let  no  cold  stranger  come. 

It  is  not  often  thus  around 

Our  old  familiar  hearth  we’re  found : 

Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  spot. 

For  once  be  every  care  forgot. 

Let  gentle  Peace  assert  her  power. 

And  kind  affection  rule  the  hour ; 

We’re  all — all  here. 

We’re  not  all  here ! 

Som«*  are  away— the  dead  ones  dear. 

Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth. 

And  gave  the  hour  to  guileless  mirth. 

Fate,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand. 

Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  band  : 

Some  like  a  night  flash  passed  away. 

And  some  sank  lingering  day  by  day. 

The  quiet  graveyard — some  lie  there — 

And  cruel  Ocean  has  his  share — 
tVe’re  not  all  here. 

We  are  all  here — 

Even  they,  the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear : 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true. 

Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 

How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  years, 

Each  well-remembered  face  appears ! 

We  see  them  as  in  times  long  past : 

From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast ; 

We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold. 
They’re  round  us  as  they  were  of  old— 

We  are  all  here. 

tVe  are  all  here ! 

Father,  mother. 

Sister,  brother. 

You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear. 

This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said ; 

Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead. 

And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 

O  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know 
Whieh  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ; 

So  in  the  world  to  follow  this 
May  each  repeat  in  words  of  bliss, 

“  We’re  all — all  here  !  ” 


ical  pMitioDS  in  another.  It  reminds  us  of 
what  l^pford  Brooke  said  in  speaking  of  F. 
W.  Rcj^rtson’s  preaching,  that  the  impression 
left  oo  the  hearer  was  evangelical.  “  You,  as 
a  Presbyterian,”  said  he,  “might  pickfiaws; 
but  a^«  Christian  your  soul  would  be  fed.”  It 
is  a^rp^l^ty  mistake  to  forget  the  main  impulse 
of  work,  and  the  grand  rush  of  a 

sertaS^C^rist-ward  is  not  lost  on  the  hearer, 
thoi)X  a  reader  might  detect  a  fault. 

ttoit^ay,  as  the  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Far¬ 
rar  preached  on  Sin.  It  was  a  picture  of  pow¬ 
erful?  contrasts.  The  soul  of  the  speaker  felt, 
by  the  divine  touch  upon  it,  “  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin.”  On  this  background  he 
showed  us  Christ  the  Redeemer.  A  sermon  so 
powerful  seemed  hardly  to  admit  of  vague  and 
misty  views  in  regard  to  future  salvation.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  the  logic  was  on  one  side, 
and  the  speaker’s  tender  sensibilities  on  the 
other.  The  distinguished  rector  of  a  Low 
Church  parish  in  the  West,  and  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  Presbyterian  pastor,  saw  through  a  glass 
darl^ly  this  defect  in  some  impulsive  sentence. 
Good  men  and  true,  rightly  sensitive,  loyal  to 
the  truth !  yet  what  was  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  ? 
In  lio  pulpit  of  any  land  was  the  Gospel  of  sal¬ 
vation  preached  with  greater  fulness,  force,  and 
fervor.  The  white  heats  of  a  strong  spirit  fuse 
the  truth  into  ingots,  not  into  small  coin ! 

For  me,  the  visits  of  these  two  renowned 
English  Christian  scholars  have  borne,  and 
will  yet  bear,  good  fruit.  We  need  to  learn 
the-diff’erence  between  the  immature  products 
of  our  own  so-called  new  theology,  and  the 
ripe  and  rounded  scholarship  which  has  gone 
further  than  is  safe  for  us  in  some  directions. 
Young  men  among  us  need  to  wait.  It  is 
not  safe  to  bolt  the  system  of  Dorner  at  a 
meal,  and  then  straightway  set  about  teaching 
it  to  others.  The  crystallized  culture  of  a  great 
nation  is  not  brought  about,  nor  is  it  trans¬ 
mitted,  in  a  generation.  The  pencil  of  a  great 
master  is  safe  and  sure  in  but  one  hand.  Dor¬ 
ner,  Stanley,  Farrar,  will  never  lead  men 
astray.  But  you  try  to  use  their  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  to  guide  others,  and  you  and  they  will 
fall  into  error.  That  is  the  way  the  world’s 
mistakes  have  been  made,  and  are  being  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again.  It  is  possible  now 
to  avoid  them.  We  can  at  least  begin. 

It  shows  the  large  and  generous  sweep  of 
our  Presbyterian  sympathies,  which  take  in 
the  great  and  the  good  of  all  Churches,  that 
the  Archdeacon  of  Westminster  was  so  warm¬ 
ly:  welcomed  at  our  Union  Seminary.  Who 
cries  out  that  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy 
surrender  anything  by  showing  hospitality 
to  such  men  as  Stanley  and  Farrar  ?  Who 
but  he  who  has  failed  to  distinguish  between 
a  great  master  and  the  copyists,  who  only  re¬ 
produce  his  defects?  It  was  the  little  G6e- 
thes  that  hurt  German  fiction,  the  little  He- 
gels  even  that  poisoned  men  with  pantheism. 
The  world  has  never  produced  a  really  great 
man  of  whom  we  need  to  be  afraid. 

These  two  visitors  came  and  went  with  our 
Autumn.  The  wreaths  of  leaves  which  the 
Dean  bore  back  with  him  from  the  Hudson, 
were  hung,  one  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  tomb  of 
Wolfe,  and  the  other,  by  the  hand  of  Miss  Stan¬ 
ley,  on  that  of  Lady  Augusta.  They  looked  in 
pUce  there  in  the  ancient  Abbey,  the  ripe  Au¬ 
tumn  of  Christian  England.  The  illustrious 
Dean  is  now  wearing  the  laurel  of  his  undying 
fame. 

From  the  same  hospitable  home  thatopen- 
eB  to  the  Dean,  we  send  back  the  Archdeacon 
wearing  wreaths  of  affectionate  remembrance. 
"ife  shall  think  of  him  and  love  him  beyond 
t^e  sea.  By-and-by  we  shall  clasp  bands  on 
the  other  shore.  We  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints  and  the  life  everlasting. 


ment.  One  eloquent  lady,  Mrs. 

Iowa,  who  opposed  the  resolution,  was  hissed 
by  the  excited  majority  in  a  style  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  masculine  convention  of 
machine  politicians.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
not  surprising.  When  an  assemblage  of  Chris¬ 
tian  ladies  lay  aside  the  moral  weapons  which 
God  has  given  them,  and  undertake  to  employ 
the  ordinary  weapons  of  partisan  politicians 
in  pantaloons,  then  hard  blows  and  hot  dis¬ 
cords  must  be  expected.  We  trust  that  one 
such  experience  will  suffice,  and  that  our  ex¬ 
cellent  sisters  will  learn  hereafter  that  their 
great  and  noble  mission  is  not  to  construct 
political  parties,  but  to  shape  social  customs, 
and  to  reform  personal  habits  and  to  mould 
character.  We  expect  that  Christian  wives 
and  mothers  should  abhor  dram-shops  and 
strive  to  overthrow  such  slaughter-houses  of 
their  homes  and  happiness ;  but  such  proceed¬ 
ings  as  those  at  Philadelphia  are  not  the  wis¬ 
est  way  to  do  it. 

To-day  the  President  of  a  “  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  ”  in  that  city  writes  to 
me  expressing  her  earnest  desire  that  “  the 
husbands  in  her  neighborhood  may  be  enthus¬ 
ed  on  the  vital  subject  of  Prohibition.”  The 
good  woman’s  great  desire  is  to  arouse  the  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches,  not  to  spread  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  by  solid  Christian  and  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  but  to  combine  for  political  action 
against  liquor-saloons.  Does  she  imagine  that 
the  summary  closing-up  of  all  the  saloons  in  a 
city  of  a  million  inhabitants  is  a  inresent  ]X)ssi- 
f/dity  ?  As  well  might  she  dream  that  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  few  regulations  by  their  Board  of 
Health  would  at  once  banish  all  the  scarlet 
and  typhoid  fevers  and  other  current  diseases 
which  infest  her  beautiful  city.  She  has  yet 
to  learn  that  a  deep-seated  and  gigantic  evil 
is  not  to  be  wiped  out  in  a  day  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  at  Harrisburg ;  and  she  will  yet  dis¬ 
cover  that  woman’s  part  in  this  mighty  Re¬ 
form  is  a  far  deeper  and  longer  and  harder 
and  more  vital  one  than  merely  to  stir  up  the 
men  to  elect  a  certain  good  type  of  legislators. 
W’oman  has  a  prodigious  province  for  her 
heart  and  hands,  and  a  prodigious  responsi¬ 
bility  to  fulfil  in  this  warfare  against  the  bot¬ 
tle.  Heaven  grant  that  she  may  not  forsake 
the  province  which  Providence  and  common- 
sense  indicate,  for  one  in  which  she  can  only 
reap  disappointment  and  failure. 

Women  have  a  potential  infiuence  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  social  customs  and  domestic  usages. 
They  can  do  much  to  keep  the  wine-bottle  off 
the  table,  and  to  banish  it  from  weddings, 
and  other  social  entertainments  in  their  own 
houses.  They  can  instruct  their  boys  in  prin¬ 
ciples  of  t«tal  abstinence,  as  my  goqd  old 
mother  instructed  me.  They  can  make  their 
homes  more  attractive,  so  that  their  husbands 
and  sons  shall  not  lust  after  club-rooms  and 
saloons.  Young  ladies  ought  to  have  the  sense 
to  frown  upon  the  detestable  obampagne-ing 
and  punch-drinking  practiced  by  the  young 
men,  and  resolutely  refuse  to  “  keep  company  ” 
with  any  young  man  who  is  fool  enough  to 
drink.  The  “Women’s  Temperance  Unions” 
can  circulate  temperance  truth,  hold  public 
meetings,  pray  and  labor  for  the  reformation 
of  drinkers,  and  help  form  the  moral  sentiment 
which  will  outlaw  the  drinking-dens.  If  they 
will  only  labor  in  the  lines  which  God  opens 
to  them,  they  can  mightily  reinforce  and 
hasten  the  triumph  of  the  Temperance  Re¬ 
form.  They  are  indi8i>eosable  to  its  success. 
But  the  moment  that  theydrop  the  prodigious¬ 
ly  powerful  weaiK>ns  of  their  womanhood  and 
put  on  the  pantaloons  of  the  politician,  they 
will  wreck  their  infiuence,  and  in  the  end  will 
rue  the  disastrous  consequences.  To  hate  the 
accursed  decanter  and  the  dram-shop,  is  one 


L1VK9  OF  ROBERT  AND  MARY  MOFFATT.* 

Whoever  wishes  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
heroism  of  missionaries,  let  him  read  this  story 
of  the  lives  of  Bobert  and  Mary  Moffatt— the 
plain,  simple  Scotchman  and  Scotchwoman— 
who,  though  of  modest  position  in  their  own 
land,  with  neither  gifts  nor  opportunities 
which  indicated  an  extraordinary  career,  were 
yet  so  lifted  up  above  the  plane  of  ordinary 
life  by  their  spirit  of  devotion  that  they  be¬ 
came  examples  of  faithful  and  successful  labor 
in  a  very  difficult  field,  and  had  an  important 
infiuence  on  the  whole  course  of  missionary 
work  in  South  Africa.  The  volume  is  one  of 
surpassing  interest,  furnishing  as  it  does  a 
great  chapter  in  that  History  of  Modern  Mis¬ 
sions,  which  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  end  the 
History  of  the  Conversion  of  the  World. 

•  The  Lives  of  Kobebt  and  Mabt  Moffatt.  By 
their  Hon,  John  8.  Moffatt.  With  an  Introduction  by 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 


PUBLISHING  NAMES  OF  LAW-BREAKERS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  The  Evangelist, 
reference  was  made  to  the  noble  spirit  exhibit¬ 
ed  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowles,  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  Republican.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bowles 
concerning  overwork,  and  the  shortening  of 
his  life  by  his  devotion  to  high  aims,  were 
commented  upon  most  favorably.  But  to 
some  of  us  there  was  given  an  incident  in  the 
same  article  from  which  the  quotation  was 
drawn,  which  revealed  a  spirit  more  praise¬ 
worthy.  A  horse-race  accompanied  by  most 
illegal  practices  was  held  in  the  town  of 
Springfield,  and  in  the  face  of  the  warnings  of 
the  paper,  a  number  of  young  men  of  highest 
social  connection  attended,  and  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  defiance  of  the  law.  They  were 
arrested  and  punished,  and  their  names  pub¬ 
lished  with  severe  editorial  comments.  Mr. 
Bowles  was  besought  by  their  friends  and  by 
his  own  wife  to  refrain  from  public  notice ;  but 
with  the  remark  that  while  he  was  aware  it 
would  break  up  some  long-established  friend¬ 
ships,  and  sever  many  strong  social  ties,  and 
subject  him  and  his  family  to  much  powerful 
dislike,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  so  characterize 
and  punish  these  young  men,  that  the  defi¬ 
ance  of  law  should  not  be  repeated;  and  no 
social  position  should  be  allowed  to  condone 
such  sins. 

Now  this  seems  to  re<iuire  a  heroism  of  the 
highest  kind.  To  meet  the  power  of  social 
anger,  to  face  the  enmity  of  those  once  friend¬ 
ly,  and  calmly  move  on,  sustained  by  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  duty,  is  characteristic  of  “only  a 
sweet  and  virtuous  soul,”  that  “  like  seasoned 
timber,  never  gives.”  It  was  a  form  of  bravery 
in  Mr.  Bowles  which  only  a  few  would  appre¬ 
ciate,  and  it  was  the  result  of  the  strong  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  interests  of  socie¬ 
ty,  which  only  a  few  so  strongly  feel.  Herein 
Mr.  Bowles  evinced  a  high  conception  of  his 
duty  as  an  editor.  So  far  he  most  admirably 
revealed  his  sense  of  the  principle  of  duty  in 
his  position.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  an 
example  like  bis  dignifies  and  exalts  the  power 
and  blessedness  of  the  secular  newspaper. 
It  is  this  spiiit  which  is  too  often  lacking,  and 
which  being  wanting,  makes  timeservers  of  so 
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bles,  M.D.,  B.N.  With  Eighteen  Illustrations. 
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By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Illustrated  from  Nature  by 
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Frederick  Crane,  A.M.,  Professor  of  tbe  Romance  Languag¬ 
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White,  Stokes  k  Allen,  New  York:  Flowers  from  Sun¬ 
light  and  Shade.  Poems  Arranged  and  Illustrated.  By 
Susie  Barstow  Hkeldlng,  author  of  "The  Flower-songs  Se¬ 
ries." - Flower-songs  Series.  Flowers  for  Winter  Days. 

Spring  Blossoms.  Midsummer  Flowers. 

’Thomas  Y.  Crowell  k  Co.,  New  York :  Loyal  to  tbe  King. 
By  E.  A.  W.,  author  of  “  St.  Ulrich." 


LAFAYRTTK-AVKNUE  church,  BROOKLYN 

The  services,  in  April  last,  in  celebration  of 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler  as  pastor  of  the  La- 
fayette-avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
multitude  of  folk,  distinguished  and  non-dis- 
tinguished,  big  and  little,  who  participated  in 
them,  and  rejoiced  and  wept  with  pastor  and 
people.  It  would  have  been  a  pity  indeed  if 
all  the  good  things  said,  written,  and  done  on 
that  occasion,  which  lasted  for  several  days 
and  evenings,  had  been  permitted  to  fade  from 
memory.  Happily  this  was  provided  against 
by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Daniel 
W.  Fish,  D.  W.  McWilliams,  Edward  C.  Sey¬ 
mour,  William  Mumford,  Alonzo  A.  Plant, 
William  Jarvie,  .John  R.  Dayton,  William  W. 
Wicks,  to  publish  a  narrative  of  “  The  Jubilee 
Services,  with  Historical  Sketches  of  the 
Church,  its  Sunday-schools,  and  the  Young 
People’s  Association.”  These  brethren  have 
now  discharged  their  duty,  and  we  have  in 
hand  a  neat  volume  of  a  little  over  .300  pages, 
graced  with  an  excellent  likeness  of  Dr.  Cuyler 
and  giving  full  and  satisfactory  details  of  the 
whole  occasion.  Opening  these  pages  one  may 
learn  all  about  Lafayette-avenue  Church,  and 
also  catch  something  of  the  earnest  spirit 
which  has  dominated  there,  in  the  discourse 
with  which  the  pastor  initiated  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  a  subsequent  address.  Useful  bints 
also  lie  on  the  surface  touching  the  best  way 
of  managing  a  church,  especially  a  large  one; 
and  then  we  come  upon  congratulatory  epistles 
by  statesmen,  poets,  bishops,  and  other  men 
of  distinction,  interspersed  with  model  plat¬ 
form  efforts  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Mayor  Low, 
and  others,  all  giving  interest  and  piquancy  to 
the  volume.  A  good  photograph  of  the  church 
edifice  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  vol- 


•  The  services  commenced  by  Rev.  George  C. 
Ifeedham  last  Sunday  evening  in  Masonic 
•femple,  were  attended  by  a  large  audience, 
including  many  Roman  Catholics,  for  whom 
ftese  services  arc  designed  by  Rev.  James  A. 
( I’Connor,  the  jiastor  of  the  Reformed  Catholic 
( ongregation.  Mr.  Ira  D.  Sankey  sang  sever- 
fl  of  his  hymns.  The  services  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  Grand  Oiiera  House  every  evening 
Ibis  week,  Mr.  E.  C.  Avis  and  Mr.  Bankey  lead¬ 
ing  the  singing. 
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THE  THEYl  STAR  IK  THE  GREAT  KEBULA 


OF  ANDROMEDA. 

Cincinnati  Obaerratory,  Oct.  17, 1885. 

Dear  Evangelist :  So  much  that  is  crude  and 
unreliable  has  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
concerning  this  new  wonder  in  the  heavens, 
that  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  brief 
account  thereof.  The  great  nebula  of  Andro¬ 
meda  has  always  been  an  object  of  profound 
interest  to  astronomers  both  from  its  grand¬ 
eur  and  from  the  mystery  which  surrounds  it. 
All  the  nebulas  are  sufficiently  mysterious, 
but  this  one  is  peculiarly  so.  The  spectro¬ 
scope  ordinarily  tells  us  at  once  whether  the 
light  which  we  receive  from  a  nebula  is  emit¬ 
ted  by  a  glowing  gas  or  by  solid  matter.  If 
the  latter,  the  object  is  classed  with  the  star 
clusters,  and  a  large  telescope  will  usually  at 
least  partially  resolve  it.  But  the  nebula  of 
Andromeda,  although  presenting  a  spectrum 
such  as  solid  bodies  give,  has  steadily  resisted 
all  efforts  to  resolve  it  into  a  star  group.  The 
larger  the  telescope  employed,  the  less  like  a 
cluster  does  it  appear.  The  light  fades  away 
so  gradually  from  the  centre  towards  the  edges 
that  the  feeling  becomes  irresistible  that  we 
are  gazing  upon  a  vast  ocean  of  glowing  vapor. 
Yet  no  chemist  has  ever  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  continuous  spectrum  from  any  kind  of 
matter  in  gaseous  form.  Indeed  it  is  contrary 
to  what  is  accepted  as  a  well  established  law. 

Here  then  is  mystery.  How  shali  we  ex¬ 
plain  this  seeming  anomaly  ?  For  nearly  three 
hundred  years  this  wondrous  object,  envelop¬ 
ed  in  its  misty  veil,  has  resisted  ali  efforts  to 
penetrate  its  secret.  At  length  the  silence  is 
broken ;  a  new  announcement  blazes  forth  in 
the  sky.  Can  we  interpret  the  language  and 
Tightly  understand  this  message  from  nature’s 
far  off  realm  ? 

A  new  star  has  suddenly  appeared  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  nebula.  Careful  estimates  of 
magnitude  made  both  at  this  observatory  and 
at  many  others,  show  that  when  first  discover¬ 
ed  it  was  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  mag¬ 
nitudes,  and  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in 
light  ever  since.  As  sixth  magnitude  stars  are 
the  faintest  that  can  be  seen  without  a  teles¬ 
cope,  all  reports  that  this  star  has  been  ob¬ 
served  with  the  naked  eye,  or  that  it  has  been 
growing  brighter,  must  be  considered  untrust¬ 
worthy.  It  is  now  fainter  than  the  ninth  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  it  would  take  at  least  twenty  stars 
of  its  brightness  to  make  one  that  could  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye. 

Although  at  first  sight  the  star  api)eared  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  nebula,  it  was  soon  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  does  not  coincide  with  the  nucleus 
or  brightest  point,  but  lies  a  little  to  one  side 
of  it.  Hence  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
star  has  been  formed  from  the  matter  of  the 
nebula  by  condensation,  for  on  that  supposi¬ 
tion  it  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  nucleus. 
That  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  neb¬ 
ula  is  altogether  likel}%  but  it  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  express  a  decided  opinion  with 
reference  to  what  this  connection  may  be. 
Astronomers  throughout  the  world  are  engag¬ 
ed  in  patiently  watching  and  studying  the 
stranger,  and  light  may  yet  break  on  the  mys¬ 
tery  which  shrouds  it.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  these  temporary  stars  which 
from  time  to  time  burst  forth  in  the  sky  do  not 
at  all  resemble  our  own  sun,  and  there  is  no 
danger  that  our  day-star  will  some  morning 
blaze  out  in  a  celestial  conflagration,  and  hav¬ 
ing  scorched  and  charred  his  attendant  .worlds, 
fade  quickly  away  again  to  a  mere  spark. 
The  solar  energy,  maintained  through  ages  by 
the  mighty  law  of  gravitation,  cannot  fluctu¬ 
ate  without  a  miracle,  and  bears  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  these  evanescent  suns  that  wax  and 
wane  so  suddenly. 

But  mysterious  though  these  objects  be,  and 
though  their  nature  and  their  meaning  may 
long  remain  hidden  from  us,  still  are  they  not 
without  their  lesson  for  the  receptive  mind  and 
heart.  The  appearance  of  a  full-orbed  star 
where  all  was  darkness  before,  may  well  lead 
us  to  recognize  almighty  power  displayed  in 
nature,  and  warn  us  to  avoid  the  error  of  those 
who  say  “  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  com¬ 
ing  ?  For  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation.” 

That  omnipotent  flat  which  now  causes  a 
conflagration  in  the  distant  regions  of  space, 
whose  lurid  flames  light  up  a  universe,  may  in 
the  future  ages  apply  the  torch  to  this  very 
globe  of  ours.  In  that  day  the  earth  shall  be 
burned  up,  and  the  elements  melt  with  fervent 
heat.  “Nevertheless  we,  according  to  His 
promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.” 

J.  O.  Porter. 


A  WISCONSIN  CLERGYMAN  ON  HIS  OLD 
EASTERN  HOME. 

Back  in  the  old  home  again  in  Southeastern 
New  York  for  a  few  days  only  of  brief  visits, 
hurried  calls,  and  momentary  exchange  of 
greetings,  what  thronging  memories,  what  a 
rush  of  tender  and  hallowed  associations  fill 
the  mind.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  old  Orange 
look  the  same,  there  is  the  same  bold  outline 
of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains,  and  Sam’s 
Point  profile  on  the  west,  and  behind  these 
the  fainter  outlines  of  the  Catskills  where  Rip 
Van  Winkle  took  his  long  sleep.  The  High¬ 
lands  of  the  Hudson  still  loom  up  on  the  east, 
and  Storm  King  still  stands  sentinel  over  the 
lordly  river. 

But  the  people,  oh  the  people,  how  clianged 
are  they !  old  age  has  bleached  the  hair  and 
dimmed  the  eyes  of  those  whom  the  writer 
knew  in  the  prime  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  | 
A  still  larger  number  sleep  with  their  fathers. 
The  frolicsome  boy  and  the  coy  maiden  have 
now  become  the  staid  heads  of  households,  or 
in  some  instances  the  bachelor  or  maid  of  un¬ 
certain  age  or  still  more  uncertain  prospects. 
The  very  trees  show  marked  effects  of  time  on 
the  large  size  of  what  we  knew  as  saplings, 
and  the  decay  of  once  vigorous  shade  or  fruit 
trees. 

It  Is  difficult  after  more  than  a  score  of  years 
of  absence  from  the  old  home  with  only  an  in¬ 
frequent  return,  to  connect  oneself  with  these 
childhood  scenes,  to  ramble  over  the  fields 
and  through  the  woods,  and  realize  that  this 
is  the  same  shady  lane  through  which  we 
drove  home  the  cows  from  the  i^ture,  that 
that  woodchuck  hole  contains  the  lineal  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  “hermits  grey”  we  used  to 
shie  a  stone  at  but  could  never  bit,  as  they 
ducked  and  dodged  into  the  hole.  Yet  the 
chirp  of  the  red  squirrel  and  the  drum  of  the 
woodpecker  sounds  natural  enough,  and  before 
we  are  aware  of  it  memory  takes  a  dizzy  plunge 
and  we  are  once  more  the  “  barefooted  boy 
with  cheeks  of  tan.” 

“  The  distance  but  a  pebble’s  tos.s 
Between  us  an<i  our  youth  appears.” 

A  iiathetic  reminder  of  bygone  days  was  a 
liatriarchal  negro  “Joe,”  a  farm  hand  in  the 
family  in  our  boyhood  days.  In  spite  of  all 
time’s  changes  this  faithful  colore<l  man  still 
remains  in  the  same  place.  To  follow  Joe  on 
a  long  Summer’s  day  with  a  scythe  was  an 
achievement  we  when  a  lad  of  sixteen  felt  very 
grand  over,  though  sometimes  our  sable  friend 
would  “take  the  starch  out  ”  of  us  boys  by 


leaving  us  in  the  distance,  or  sometimes  by  a 
maneuvre  only  a  skilled  mower  could  execute, 
striking  behind  us  “  cut  us  out  of  our  swath  ” 
by  measured  yet  deep  strokes  of  his  scythe. 
A  poor,  old,  grizzled,  shrivelled  man,  but  a 
mere  apology  of  his  former  self,  and  the  day  of 
his  bucholic  triumphs  has  long  since  gone  by. 

A  visit  at  the  parsonage,  and  attendance  on 
the  Sabbath  at  the  old  church  with  its  Doric- 
like  front  and  stone-flagged  porch  brings  back 
tender  memories  of  the  past.  Here  remains 
the  venerable  pastor  and  his  beloved  compan¬ 
ion,  whom  thirty-five  years  of  continuous  labor 
still  find  on  the  same  charge  with  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  young,  the  trust  of  the  middle  aged, 
the  esteem  of  their  coevals  and  the  love  of  all. 
Notwithstanding  the  desire  of  the  Wisconsin 
preacher  to  listen  again  to  words  of  instruction 
from  his  old  pastor,  he  was  constrained  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  and  deliver  his  message 
to  an  audience,  many  of  whom  well  remember¬ 
ed  him  as  a  shy  lad  sitting  in  the  family  pew. 
A  few  minutes  only  of  holy  quiet  as  we  stood 
by  the  family  burial  plot  on  the  little  hill  top 
cemetery,  and  thought  of  the  son,  of  a  brother 
who  gave  his  all— a  young  life— for  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  sweet  sister  who  fell  asleep  in  Jesus 
years  before. 

The  days  went  by  on  wheels.  Soon  came 
the  time  for  saying  good-byes.  And  as  the 
carriage  wheeled  us  away  to  the  station,  and 
we  turned  for  a  parting  look,  there  was  pho- 
tog^raphed  on  the  mental  vision  a  flaxen-haired 
little  maiden  with  flushed  cheeks  standing  in 
the  door-way  and  waving  a  farewell  with  her 
hand.  D.  B.  Jackson. 

Enierald  Grove,  WIs.,  October,  1885. 


THE  PARK  COLLEGE  FAMILIES. 

[Though  another  correspondent  has  recently 
written  in  these  columns  on  Park  College,  we  can¬ 
not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  exclude  what  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood,  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  College,  has  here  sent  us.  He  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  The  New  York 
Evangelist,  and  what  he  says  of  special  features 
of  this  institution,  though  it  may  not  be  wholly  new 
to  the  reader,  will  yet  repay  his  attention. — Ed.  Ev.] 

I  wish  through  the  columns  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist  to  call  the  attention  of  your  numerous  read¬ 
ers  to  Park  College.  It  is  located  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  River  ten  miles  from  Kansas  City.  It  has 
entered  upon  its  eleventh  year,  and  has  grad¬ 
uated  six  classes.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  this  great  and  populous  valley  to 
provide  ministers  and  teachers  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  who  are  improving  these  rich  lands  and 
building  up  enterprising  towns  and  cities. 
Our  object  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  that 
class  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
not  able  to  secure  a  thorough  education  at  our 
well  endowed  institutions,  on  account  of  the 
great  exiiense.  Col.  George  S.  Park,  then  of 
Parkville,  Mo.,  to  meet  this  want  of  the  worthy 
youth  of  both  sexes,  donated  a  building  and 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  a  corporate  body 
with  trustees.  Within  this  corporation,  j'et  in¬ 
dependent  of  it  in  a  certain  sense,  there  exists 
what  is  known  as  Park  College  family,  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Rev.  John 
A.  McAfee  and  his  family,  numbering  not  far 
from  300,  who  are  bound  to  President  McAfee 
and  to  each  other  by  solemn  covenants  to  up¬ 
hold  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  College 
and  also  of  the  honor  of  Park  College  family. 
Each  member  of  the  family  is  expected  to  pay 
such  fee  as  has  been  fixed  on  entering  into  this 
family,  and  to  i>erform  such  an  amount  of  la¬ 
bor  every  day  as  shall  be  allotted  to  them. 
The  object  is  the  highest  development  of  the 
whole  student,  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  being. 

There  are  two  Bible  exercises,  in  which  the 
whole  school  are  expected  to  take  part,  con¬ 
ducted  and  usually  led  by  President  McAfee. 
The  morning  services  are  made  up  of  a  consec¬ 
utive  study  of  the  Bibie,  taking  the  school 
through  the  entire  Bible  in  the  365  days  of  the 
year;  with  the  recitation  of  a  psalm  and  a 
question  and  answer  of  the  Westminster  Cate¬ 
chism,  interspersed  with  singing.  And  such 
singing  you  will  seldom  hear.  After  dinner 
the  whole  school  assembles  again  for  the  study 
of  the  International  Sabbath -school  lesson  and 
readings  selected  for  each  day.  Thus  the  mor¬ 
al  wanls  of  the  student  are  cared  for  every  day, 
and  the  influences  of  these  daily  lessons  drawn 
from  the  Word  of  God,  are  wonderful  in  their 
effect  in  controlling  these  three  hundred  young 
persons  that  are  laboring  with  their  own  hands 
to  make  this  a  model  family  in  every  resiiect ; 
at  the  same  time  to  stand  in  their  studies  so 
that  they  shall  not  be  a  whit  behind  any  col¬ 
lege  of  the  land  in  point  of  scholarship. 

President  McAfee  is  ably  supported  by  a 
Faculty  of  professors  and  teachers.  Last  week 
I  was  summoned  by  a  telegram  from  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  College  to  counsel  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  in  locating  the  Makay  Build¬ 
ing,  which  is  to  be  the  central  college  building, 
80x125  feet,  three  stories  above  the  basement, 
to  be  devoted  to  chapel,  laboratory,  recita¬ 
tions  and  lecture-rooms,  cabinet,  etc.  This 
building  will  be  built  by  the  students.  Mr. 
Makay  to  furnish  the  money  for  material  and 
fixtures,  etc. 

The  great  want  just  now  is  a  building  to  ac¬ 
commodate  family  No.  2.  This  family  is  made 
up  of  an  overflow  from  No.  1.  They  are  for 
the  present  occupying  a  story-and-half  house, 
their  dining-room  being  the  only  i)lace  for 
,  forty  students  to  meet  for  chai»el  service.  The 
President  meets  with  them  every  morning  at 
half-past  five.  I  was  present  with  him  at  their 
morning  service  Oct.  30th,  and  saw  those  forty 
so  eager  for  the  privileges  of  attending  Park 
College,  that  they  were  willing  to  do  almost 
any  way,  if  they  could  but  fit  themselves  to  do 
good.  I  do  not  know  where  $500  could  be  used 
to  do  more  good  to  worthy  youth,  than  by 
putting  this  home  of  family  No.  2  of  Park 
College  in  comfortable  con<lition  for  the  ai>- 
proaching  Winter. 

Park  Coliege  family  No.  3  have  their  home 
just  completed  and  furnished,  where  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  President  McAfee  and 
myself  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  eighty  stu¬ 
dents— rather  a  large  family— that  had  been 
house-keeping  not  quite  a  month. 

After  our  morning  devotions,  we  hud  to  has¬ 
ten  to  meet  family  No.  1  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Their  chai>el  was  too  strait  for  them,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  two  overflows  that  had  oc¬ 
curred.  It  was  good  to  be  there.  Seldom  have 
I  enjoyed  such  a  morning  as  that  of  Oct.  ."ioth 
in  looking  over  more  than  :«)0  students,  most 
of  whom  are  devoted  Christians,  and  forty  of 
them  are  under  the  care  of  Platte  Presbytery- 
as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Others  have 
the  ministry  in  view.  One  of  the  young  ladies 
of  the  class  of  1885,  is  to  leave  for  India  to  join 
one  of  our  lady  gradates,  who  is  there  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  physician.  Our  students  are  now,  as 
ministers  and  teachers,  in  demand  as  soon  as 
they  are  qualified. 

The  best  of  all,  the  Lord  has  been  with  us 
in  these  ten  years,  sustaining,  feeding,  and 
clothing  the  increasing  num^rs  that  have 
yearly  gathered  there.  Oui  song  has  been 
“He  leadeth  us.”  We  thank  our  Christian 
friends  that  have  remembered  us  in  their  pray¬ 
ers,  and  have  contributed  of  their  money  and 
in  various  ways  met  the  daily  wants  of  this 
growing  family,  that  is  gathered  there  from 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  the  In¬ 
dian  Territory,  from  Japan,  from  Bulgaria, 


from  Scotland  and  England.  We  have  been 
compelled  to  reject  a  large  number  of  ap¬ 
plicants,  for  want  of  accommodations,  every 
month.  May  Ck>d  put  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  want  to  do  good,  to  provide  for  the  scores 
that  are  begging  for  the  privileges  which  Park 
College  offers  to  the  worthy  youth. 

E.  B.  Sherwood, 
President  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

St.  Joseph,  Ho. 


LOSSES  OF  THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  GENEYA. 

It  is  probably  not  often  that  a  Presbytery  of 
only  twenty  churches  is  called  upon  to  sustain 
such  frequent  and  important  losses,  within 
the  short  space  of  three  months,  as  has  the 
Presbytery  of  Geneva.  Two  of  its  oldest  and 
most  respected  pastors— Dr.  Goldsmith  of  Bel- 
lona  and  Dr.  Gridley  of  Waterloo — have  been 
translated  to  the  General  Assembly  on  high, 
and  fitting  tributes  to  their  memory  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Evangelist.  Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson 
of  the  First  Church  of  Geneva,  Rev.  William 
A.  Rice  of  Canandaigua,  Rev.  E.  G.  Cheeseman 
of  Shortsville,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne  of  the 
same  place,  have  been  transferred  to  Presby¬ 
teries  representing  Missouri,  New  York,  and 
Florida.  Such  a  conjunction  of  losses  seems 
strange  and  unnatural,  and  makes  those  of  us 
who  remain  feel  strangely  lonely. 

As  to  the  removals  by  letter,  we  are  in  doubt 
which  way  to  interpret  them— whether  as  ex¬ 
pressions  of  extraordinary  merits  in  our  Pres¬ 
bytery,  or  as  confessions  of  ministerial  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  Presbyteries  to  which  our  brethren 
have  gone.  Of  this,  however,  we  are  sure,  that 
what  is  our  loss  is  their  gain,  and  we  congrat¬ 
ulate  such  Presbyteries  as  have  been  strength¬ 
ened  and  enlarged  at  our  expense. 

As  to  the  dissolution  of  Pastor  Rice’s  relation 
with  the  church  at  Canandaigua,  the  meeting 
of  the  Presbytery  at  this  place  for  the  purpose 
named,  on  the  26th  of  October,  was  a  peculiar¬ 
ly  tender  and  interesting  meeting.  It  was  ten¬ 
der  because  of  the  painful  reluctance  with 
which  the  people  consented  to  part  with  their 
pastor  at  the  call  of  the  Fourth  Church  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Mr.  Rice  had  been  instrumental,  during 
his  short  year’s  stay  with  them,  in  swelling 
their  church  roll  by  more  than  a  hundred 
names,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  they 
were  sorry  to  part  with  him.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  event  was  an  interesting  one  because 
of  the  perfect  harmony  and  kind  feeling  exist¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  in  spite  of  the  change.  The 
pastor  with  difficulty  controlled  his  voice  to 
ask  for  the  dissolution,  and  the  commission 
from  the  congregation  found  eiiual  difficulty 
in  expressing  consent.  And  yet  the  dissolution 
was  accomplished  without  a  jar  to  kind  feeling 
and  good  wishes.  This  fact  speaks  well  for  the 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in 
the  Presbytery,  and  hence  will  x>robably  not 
be  long  pastorless. 

The  writer  was  the  other  day  meditating  a 
call  ui»on  a  venerable  parishioner,  whom  he 
unexiiectedly  met  in  a  store.  The  meeting 
was  unexpected  because  of  a  report  that  the 
gentleman  was  in  feeble  health.  But  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered  from  a  recent  illness  to 
resume  his  accustomed  walk  of  half  a  mile  to 
the  postoffiee.  An  hour’s  conversation  with 
him  in  one  of  the  stores  brought  several  inter¬ 
esting  facts  to  light.  Upon  being  asked  his 
age,  he  replied  that  he  had  lived  under  the  ad- 1 
ministration  of  every  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  born  on  the  Sabbath  mght 
previous  to  the  Monday  on  which  Washington 
stepiwd  out  of  the  Presidential  office, ^d 
hence  enjoyed  the  honor  of  having  livecfiflj^- 
en  hours  under  Washington’s  administniBon. 
But  he  added  that  the  honor  was  due  soleL  to 
the  force  of  circumstances  which  brougm;  m- 
auguration  day  on  the  Sabbath,  and  hence 
made  it  necessary  for  Washington  to  hold 
over  till  Monday  noon. 

My  venerable  friend  was  one  of  the  original 
members,  and  the  first  elected  deacon  and  el¬ 
der,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Syra¬ 
cuse.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  its  original 
members,  and  is  still  a  member  there,  having 
temporarily  a  home  in  our  village.  Though 
physically  enfeebled,  his  intellectual  faculties 
and  his  unusual  conversational  powers  are  re¬ 
markably  preserved.  His  hearing  and  sight 
are  extraordinary  for  one  so  near  ninety.  For 
most  of  the  time  since  its  foundation,  he  has 
been  a  subscriber  and  an  intelligent  reader  of 
The  Newt  York  Evangelist,  and  is  less  ready- 
now  than  ever  to  part  with  it.  L.  H.  M. 

Soneoa  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  2, 1885. 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  REV.  AKHER  WRIGHT. 

The  8th  of  October  was  a  memorable  day 
upon  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation,  for  then 
took  place  the  memorial  service  with  which 
was  dedicated  the  gray  marble  monument  that 
marks  the  resting  place  of  that  noble  man  who 
gave  his  laborious  life  to  the  work  of  evangeliz¬ 
ing  the  Seneca  Indians. 

Born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1803,  graduated 
from  Andover  Seminary  in  1831,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  Indians  in  the  very  opening  of 
his  ministry,  living  forty-four  years  on  the 
Reservation,  and  dying  in  1873,  aged  73. 

Dr.  Wright  was  a  remarkable  man  intellectu¬ 
ally,  having  strong  scientific  inclinations,  re¬ 
markable  facility  as  a  linguist,  and  great  abili¬ 
ty  and  power  as  a  preacher.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  one  of  the  most  modest  and  retiring  of 
men. 

The  Rev.  Clialon  Burgess,  wlio  delivered  the 
principal  address  on  the  8th,  jmid  tlie  following 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Wright : 

It  was  his  nature  to  avoid  ratlier  than  to  seek 
conspicuous  position.  He  had  also  that  happy 
I  >a lance  of  faculties,  that  roundabout  common- 
sense,  that  quick  discernment  of  the  best  means  to 
gain  tlie  best  ends  which  we  call  wisdom.  His 
strong  native  endowments  were  subjected  to  a 
broad,  generous,  and  continuous  culture.  He  ex¬ 
celled  as  a  naturalist,  a  linguist,  a  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  as  well  as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher.  He 
made  himself  master  of  the  Seneca  language,  so 
tliat  he  could  speak  effectively  to  his  people  in 
their  own  tongue,  and  he  left  behind  him  trans¬ 
lations  of  religious  truth  into  this  language  whicli 
are  in  the  iHisaession  of  tlie  people  to-day.  As  a 
miasionary  laborer  he  gained  the  good-will  of  his 
people,  and  commended  himself  and  his  message 
to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all.  While  he 
could  preacli  to  the  instruction  and  delight  of  cul¬ 
tivated  hearers,  he  could  also  tell  the  storj-  of  the 
Cross  so  simply  and  efficiently  as  to  meet  tlie  wants 
of  those  who  wore  entirely  unskilled  in  human 
learning. 

He  said  also,  referring  to  the  monument : 

We  place  a  stone  to  mark  ids  resting-place  to¬ 
day.  Imt  his  real  monument  may  be  found  all 
around  us.  Yonder  noble  buildings,  where  so  many 
have  received  and  still  receive  effective  training 
for  body,  mind  and  heart  (and  which  we  rejoice  to 
see  are  still  under  such  wise  and  efficient  manage¬ 
ment),  are  a  monument  to  his  wise  forecast  and 
patient  labor.  For  he  was  their  founder,  and  his 
death  was  hastened  liy  a  journey  to  .\lbany,  while 
in  poor  health,  to  induce  the  State  to  take  under 
its  care  the  Thomas  Orphan  .\sylum.  The  trans¬ 
lations  he  left  liehind  him — the  flrst  nine  chapters 
of  Genesis,  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistle  of  James, 
and  two  editions  of  hymns,  many  of  them  being  of 
his  own  composition,  with  various  religious  tracts 
— arc  another  enduring  monument.  The  men  and 
women  whom  he  brought  to  Christ,  many  of  whom 
are  yet  living  and  cherish  his  memory  with  fond 
affection,  are  another  monument.  Indeed,  where 
can  we  look  and  not  find  much  that  speaks  of  his 
life  and  labors.  These  favorable  changes  that 
mark  the  landscap>e,  these  cultivated  fields,  these 
abodes,  many  of  them  comfortable,  some  of  them 
elegant;  all  this  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
refinement,  this  growing  industry,  and  order  visi¬ 
ble  all  over  this  Reservation;  the  precious  In¬ 
stances  of  consistent  Christian  lives  and  of  happy, 
triumphant  deaths — in  all  of  these  things  we  see 


the  monument  of  this  missionary’s  life  ■  for  in  the 
production  of  these  changes,  his  life  and  work  bore 
a  large  part. 

The  Hon.  William  P.  Letchworth,  president 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  was  present, 
and  spoke  particularly  of  Dr.  Wright’s  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum : 

He  characterized  him  as  one  who  was  energetic 
yet  quiet,  genial  in  conversation,  careful  in  giving 
his  opinion,  and  by  his  sound  judgment  held  great 
Influence  with  the  Indians,  pagan  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  with  whom  he  was  a  recognized  counsellor 
and  friend.  His  knowledge  of  business  made  him 
practically  useful  to  his  Indian  friends  in  urging 
them  to  adopt  agricultural  pursuits  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  them  to  habits  of  industry.  Through  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  his  benevolent  sympathies 
had  practical  scope.  At  almost  any  hour  of  the 
day  one  might  see  at  the  mission  house  Indian 
men,  women,  or  children  to  whose  wants,  physical 
or  spiritual,  Mr.  Wright  was  ministering.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  through  the  whole  mission 
life  of  this  pious  man,  there  never  passed  a  night 
that  one  or  more  poor  Indians  were  not  sheltered 
under  his  roof. 

Addresses  were  made  also  by  Hon.  Joseph 
H.  Plumb,  Rev.  W.  C.  Dewey  (a  missionary 
from  Mardin),  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  and  Rev. 
Henry  Silverheels,  the  last  mentioned  of  whom 
spoke  in  Seneca. 

The  Rev.  Morton  F.  Trippe,  the  present  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge,  deserves  great  credit  for  his 
share  in  commemorating  a  good  man,  for  it 
was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  procured.  Clericus. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  Novelties  Exhibition. 

X  very  bright  Autumn  noon  found  a  large  con¬ 
gregation  assembled  beneath  the  curved  roof  of 
the  great  Exhibition  building  just  west  of  us 
across  the  Schuylkill.  A  wide  gallery  lines  each 
side,  running  east  and  west,  and  ranges  of  alcoves 
for  the  reception  and  display  of  “novelties,”  line 
the  walls  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  galleries 
above. 

The  Inangnral  Novelty. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  novel  of  the  novelties 
at  the  exhibition,  was  that  displayed  at  the  open¬ 
ing.  This  consisted  of  a  competitive  effort  be¬ 
tween  the  human  voice  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  a  bedlam  of  loud,  discordant  sounds 
hurled  into  the  space  beneath  the  ceiling  and  be¬ 
tween  the  side  walls  of  the  exhibition  hall.  Simul¬ 
taneous,  almost  to  a  second,  witli  the  flrst  word  of 
the  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  came  an  ear- 
filling  and  rasping  hiss  of  steam,  as  if  from  an  en¬ 
gine  purpo.sely  placed  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
voice  of  the  clergyman.  If  it  was  really  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  tlie  Committee  of  Management  to  see  how 
nearly  they  could,  with  their  hissing  machine,  bal¬ 
ance  the  voice  of  him  Invited  to  offer  prayer,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  thej’  succeeded  admirably 
both  in  timing  tlieir  steam  effusion  and  in  gradu¬ 
ating  its  pitch.  Tho.se  who  looked  at  the  reverend 
suppliant  could  see  that  lie  was  in  Ihe  act  of  pray¬ 
er,  while  the  roar  of  the  e.scaping  steam  saved  the 
audience  the  trouble  of  looking  to  loam  that  it 
was  in  almost  deafening  action.  Then  when  the 
speakers  proceeded  with  their  addresses,  we  could 
all  see  by  the  motions  of  the  arms,  the  liead,  the 
muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  varying  postures  of  tlie 
body,  that  they  were  in  tiif  act  of  oratorical  utter¬ 
ance,  and  those  in  tlie  range  of  the  speaker’s  gaze 
for  the  moment,  could  hear  most  of  the  sentence.s. 
Judge  Kelly,  equipped  as  lie  is  witli  commanding 
voice,  a  distinct  articulation  and  deliberate  man¬ 
ner,  and  with  long  experience  at  political  meetings 
Aiiid  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sent  ills  vig¬ 
orous  utterances  througli  an  atmospliere  thick  witli 
other  sounds  to  tlie  ears  of  many  in  the  audience. 
But  his  address  was  accompanied  with  a  continu¬ 
ous  rumbling  of  multitudinous  sounds,  and  each 
sentence  was  punctuated  liy  the  rasping  meloilies 
of  the  saw,  the  pounding  of  nail-hammers,  and  the 
ringing  of  sledge-hammers  on  the  lieads  of  obsti¬ 
nate  and  sturdily  resisting  bolts. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  affair  was  little  less 
than  an  outrage  upon  both  audience  and  speakei"s. 
If  prayer  and  addresses  are  to  precede  the  opmiing 
of  sucli  exlilbitions,  either  they  should  bo  held  in 
some  hall  where  the  ears  of  listeners,  unassailed 
by  other  sounds,  can  take  in  tlie  voices  of  tlie 
speakers,  or  el.se  during  the  exercises  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition  hall  there  should  be  a  conqdete  suspension 
of  tlie  work  of  noi.sy  preparation. 

.41  the  conclusion  of  his  speech.  Judge  Kelly  laid 
a  finger  upon  a  little  button,  and  an  electric  bell 
began  to  tinkle,  and  in  response  to  this  the  great 
didving-wheel  of  the  Corliss  engine  began  to  re¬ 
volve,  very  deliberately  at  first,  as  if  it  were  afraid 
that  something  would  give  way,  but  when  assured 
that  all  was  right,  going  off  at  breakneck  speed ; 
and  now  the  Judge  delivered  the  verdict  “The  Ex¬ 
hibition  is  open.” 

The  Novelties. 

Tliese  were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  If  there 
is  anything  tliat  tradition  and  experience  predict 
as  certain,  it  is  that  when  an  augur  has  made  a 
hole  in  a  piece  of  timber,  that  hole  shall  be  circu¬ 
lar,  l)ut  here  we  saw  an  augur  that  actually  bored 
a  square  hole.  We  should  almost  as  soon  expect 
to  find  a  machine  tliat  will  fit  a  square  peg  into  a 
round  hole.  They  allowed  us  a  handsome  writing- 
desk,  and  on  lifting  tlie  lid,  lo !  a  complete  wasli- 
stand  underneath  !  You  touch  a  knob,  and  the  wa¬ 
ters  flow,  and  you  have  all  the  appllamres  needed 
for  an  ablution.  To  this  we  objected,  for  it  was 
evidentlj"  a  contrivance  to  make  old  bachelors 
comfortable,  and  if  this  is  carried  very  far,  tliere 
must  follow  a  falling  off  of  wedding-fees.  This 
must  be  stopped.  .\nd  when  it  comes  to  making 
ice  by  steam,  it  would  .seem  that  the  limit  of  prac¬ 
tical  curiosities  had  been  nearly  reaclied.  In  tlie 
centre  of  the  iiall  there  rose  a  great  cone,  forty 
feet  high,  composed  of  a  coil  of  tulies  tlirough 
which  certain  lieat-extracting  vapors  were  kept 
moving.  The  result  was  tliat  tlie  exterior  of  the 
tubes  became  intensely  cold,  and  the  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  coming  into  contact  with  the  cold 
surface,  was  frozen,  and  there  grew  iiji  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  tliat  heat  a  conical  iceberg !  Within  an 
enclosure  was  a  square  nickel-plated  grate,  and  in 
it  a  peck  or  so  of  lumps  of  clay  in  various  irregu¬ 
lar  shapes,  and  all  aglow  with  heat.  .4t  tlie  liot- 
tom  of  the  grate  ignited  gas-jets  made  the  clay- 
coals  red  with  fervent  lieat.  Tlie  thing  could  be 
carried  into  a  room,  attached  to  tlie  gas-pipe  and 
lighted,  and  lo  !  a  glow  ing  coal  fire  without  smoke, 
dust,  or  ashes.  There  was  here  a  tire-lighting,  and 
there  a  flre-extinguisliing,  apparatus.  There  were 
refrigerators  that  suggesteii  the  North  Pole,  and 
heaters  that  oiiblid  the  Equator.  There  were 
steam-engines  tearing  away  as  if  velocity  and 
noise  were  the  cliief  necessities  of  modern  life, 
and  there  were  engines  that  moved  with  a  calm, 
silent,  resolute  action  that  suggested  the  mills  of 
the  gods,  tliat  grind  so  slow,  yet  grind  so  fine. 
There  was  a  machine  that  turned^clay  into  hand- 
sonie  pres.sed  iiricks.  .\uiong  tlie  tilings  the  world 
does  not  outgrow,  is  the  brick.  The  poor  Hebrews 
made  brick  without  macliinery.  The  most  durable 
of  ancient  records  are  pressed  bricks.  Augu.stus 
“found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble,”  but  his 
marble  has  perishe<l,  while  the  bricks  remain. 
Fire  turns  marble  into  lime,  while  it  only  makes 
bricks  the  harder.  The  more  you  burn  them,  the 
more  perfect  and  duralile  they  become.  Hence 
the  brick-maker  is  immortal.  There  was  the  elec¬ 
tric  motor  of  “  one-twelfth  of  a  horse  power”  (that 
is,  a  very  small  colt  power),  that,  set  away  in  tlie 
comer,  will  turn  the  sewing-machine  and  do  many 
housekeeping  services.  One  gentleman  showed  us 
handsomely  prepareii  pads  of  writing  paper,  each 
leaf  having  a  wing  gununeil  for  sealing.  One 
writes  upon  the  page,  folds  the  sheet,  moistens 
the  gummed  wing,  and  the  letter  is  .sealed,  thus 
dispensing  with  envelope,  and  in  business  letters 
having  the  advantage  of  tieing  marked  with  post- 
office  stamp  with  date  of  mailing,  and  ready  to  be 
filed  away.  Filters  shot  turbid  water  into  the  tum¬ 


bler  a  little  clearer  than  crystal.  A  huge,  savage¬ 
looking  circular  saw,  moving  with  a  force  like  that 
of  fate,  cut  its  wayjthrough  a  mass  of  rock  as  if 
the  rock  were  a  big  cheese.  Folding  bedsteads  of 
many  a  form,  that  move  so  automatically  one  fear¬ 
ed  that  the  thing  might  take  to  moving  at  some 
very  untimely  hour  between  bed-time  and  sunrise. 
Indeed,  there  was  swift-working  machinery  for  al¬ 
most  everything  but  for  writing  good  sermons  and 
preaching  them. 

But  the  whole  exhibition  is  a  sermon — a  master¬ 
ly  display  of  the  power  of  mind  over  matter.  Men 
had  gone  out  into  the  woods,  gone  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  gone  out  into  the  fields,  and 
gathered  clay  and  iron  and  timber  and  granite  and 
marble,  and  witli  play  of  thought,  sturdy  action  of 
muscle,  and  deft  movement  of  finger,  turned  all 
that  coarse,  hard,  stubborn  matter  into  forms  de¬ 
creed  for  them  by  man !  And  then  the  spirits  of 
magnetism  and  electricity  had  been  summoned 
from  the  vasty  deep,  and  they  had  come  and  gone 
to  work  like  dray-horses,  turning  man’s  machine¬ 
ry,  drawing  trains  of  cars,  filling  the  hall  with 
light.  From  the  top  of  the  hall  a  great  magnetic 
light  sent  a  huge  bright  beam  two  miles  through 
the  darkness ;  at  sea  disclosing  to  the  man  at  the 
helm  objects  that  threatened  his  ship  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  giving  time  for  avoidance  of  the  peril. 
So  do  God’s  Spirit  and  God’s  Book  search  the 
heart,  thought,  and  conscience  of  man. 

William  P.  Breed. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

“Out  of  sight  out  of  mind  ”  is  not  always  true; 
not  true  of  the  American  Board,  nor  of  its  recent 
vast  assemblies,  nor  of  the  speakers  who  drew  in¬ 
spiration  and  eloquence  from  heaven-born  themes, 
nor  of  the  hundreds  of  families  whose  guests  were 
as  angel  visitors,  nor  of  the  missionaries  from 
many  lands,  whoso  faces  to  look  upon  were  as 
faces  of  the  apostles.  Much  will  be  forgotten,  but 
such  great  religious  and  missionary  gatherings 
must  ever  give  fresh  life  and  force  to  the  whole 
machinery  of  Christian  work. 

The  Congregational  ministers,  at  their  late  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  were  favored  with  an  opening 
address  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler,  a  missionary  from 
India,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  work  in  his 
district,  in  which  there  were  no  less  than  forty 
different  castes.  Pressing  need  of  more  misslon- 
arj-  workers  all  over  India.  The  regular  address 
of  the  day  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  Plumb,  on  Prohibition. 
His  idea  was  that  prohibltorj'  organizations,  while 
they  do  not  prohibit,  yet  are  useful  as  allies  to 
societies  like  the  Law  and  Order  League.  .411  re¬ 
strictive  measures  tend  to  discourage  the  liquor 
traffic,  while  permissive  ones  encourage  and  protect 
it.  The  liquor  business,  he  said,  is  an  immoral 
one,  so  viewed  by  the  Government  and  by  liquor 
dealers,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with  like  other 
wicked  and  demoralizing  practices.  The  brewers 
of  Boston,  he  said,  some  of  whom  are  making 
from  $80,000  to  $100,000  a  year,  are  engaged  in  a 
drunkard-making  business,  like  all  kindred  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  it  is  past  endurance,  utterly  unbearable, 
and  we  must  tell  this  whole  bad  fraternity  that  a 
storm  is  coniiug.  Dr.  Plumb  was  sustained  bj’ 
other  speakers,  as  Rev.  Messrs,  Hanks,  Chicker- 
Ing,  Chandler,  Stanton  of  Weymouth,  and  Nicker¬ 
son  of  the  Sailor’s  Home. 

Boston  was  favored  and  honore<l  last  week  by  a 
visit  and  address  from  Senator  Hawley  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  He  wa.s  on  the  suffrage  question,  and  treatwl 
it  botli  politicallj'  and  morally,  dwelling  plainly 
and  sharpl}'  on  points  of  policy,  duty,  right,  and 
nei'essity.  Universal  suffrage,  lie  warmly  main¬ 
tained.  is  both  logical  and  Irresistible,  and  eiiually 
for  the  coloreii  man  and  the  white  man.  If  such 
suffrage  has  its  dangers  and  difficulties,  all  the 
more  it  is  a  challenge  to  manhood,  to  chivalry, 
and  to  American  Christianity.  It  is  a  question, 
said  the  Senator,  on  which  not  only  the  Southern 
man  and  the  black  man  have  a  right  to  speak,  but 
every  man.  Tliose  who  wrong  the  suffrage  of  the 
negro  in  a  Southern  State,  will  wrong  the  white  man 
in  New  York  or  Cincinnati,  if  it  will  serve  a  selfish 
end.  Universal  suffrage  in  its  purity  and  equality 
is  the  unchangeable  iron  road  along  which  a  free 
government  will  travel  if  at  all,  for  no  people  can 
have  free  government  without  it.  The  speaker 
deprecated  the  policy  of  silence,  in  deference  to  the 
Southern  ery  that  to  discuss  this  question  is  to 
keep  alive  the  issues  of  the  war.  He  spoke  freely 
of  abuses  of  the  ballot,  past  and  present,  all  over 
the  South,  and  said  that  silence  was  impossible, 
and  not  dangerous.  “No;  the  Republican  party 
will  neither  be  silent  nor  apologize.  It  will  not 
equivocate,  it  will  not  compromise,  and  it  will  be 
heard.” 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions  held  its 
sixth  annual  meeting  in  Mt.  Vernon  Church  last 
week,  at  which  time  the  treasurer  reportetl  cash  on 
hand  $2116,  and  113  auxiliaries  in  the  field.  The 
presence  of  Mrs.  W.  S.  Lorlng,  a  teacher  from  Salt 
Lake  City,  gave  special  interest  to  the  meeting  by 
her  facts  and  address — Sunday-schools  filled  to 
over-flowing,  opposition  to  the  teachers  diminish¬ 
ing,  a  church  and  a  school  in  everj-  ward,  and  the 
life  of  a  Gentile  among  the  Mormons  becoming 
more  and  more  easy  and  natural ;  accounted  for 
liy  the  terrorized  and  subdued  spirit  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons  under  the  pressure  of  United  States  laws. 

Cannon  Farrar  has  probably  not  met  a  more 
crowded  and  brilliant  audience,  since  coming  to 
this  country,  than  that  which  greeted  him  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  last  Wednesday  evening.  I  will  not 
presume  upon  your  wish  to  print  the  “  stars”  that 
filled  the  platform,  much  less  offer  a  comment 
upon  the  handling  of  Dante  by  the  distinguished 
tiivine  and  poet.  That  will  be  done,  has  already 
been  done,  by  amateur  Boston  critics,  perhaps  os 
finely  and  fairlj-  ns  in  other  cities  whore  the  same 
lecturer  has  been  heard.  After  the  Temple  service, 
a  reception  was  give  to  Canon  Farrar  at  the  Parker 
House  by  the  Loyal  League.  It  was  sometliing 
of  an  achievement,  as  we  Incline  to  think,  for  a 
man  of  so  brilliant  a  fame,  to  come  fully  up  to  tlie 
expectations  raised  of  him  in  this  “.4then8  of 
America,”  but  this  Cannon  Farrar  has  done,  as  is 
amply  testified  on  all  sides. 

Election  day  in  Boston  was  a  “  drj-  day,”  in  a 
sense  best  appreclatwl  by  grogsliops  and  their 
tippling  patrons.  In  localities  commonly  most 
frefiuented  on  such  days  by  the  loafing,  drinking, 
and  drunken  crowd,  the  day  seemed  like  a  Sunday, 
all  but  the  noi.se  of  teams,  so  securely  were  all  the 
large  number  of  saloons  and  hob*8-ln-the-wall 
closed ;  and  all  over  the  city  reports  say  that  it  was 
difficult  for  lovers  of  the  ardent  to  get  a  drink.  It 
was  the  same  at  Parker’s  and  Young’s  and  all  hotels. 
The  very  natural  conclusion  by  ali  interested  par¬ 
ties,  was  that  the  new  police  force  knew  its  duty 
and  was  well  and  faithfully  doing  it. 

Vice  and  how  to  suppress  it,  is  a  great  question 
in  ali  cities,  and  one  to  which  Boston  has  given 
wakeful  attention  in  the  last  few  months.  More 
stringent  laws  have  enabled  the  agent,  Mr.  Henry 
Chase,  to  proceed  with  more  firmness  and  success 
against  criminal  literature,  insomuch  that  the  po¬ 
lice  weeklies  keep  themselves  within  the  reriulre- 
ments  of  Massachusetts  laws.  Pool-selling  has 
l>een  entirely  suppressed  at  the  Beacon  and  Mystic 
Park  races,  and  the  betting  of  a  million  dollars  and 
an  income  of  at  least  $50,000  to  the  pool-sellers 
has  been  stopped.  The  manner  in  which  law  is 
now  enforced  again.st  gambling  and  other  danger¬ 
ous  and  corrupting  villanies,  is  in  markeii  contrast 
with  previous  years. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  propier  to  notice  the 
fact,  just  announced,  that  leading  temperance  men 
and  women,  considering  public  sentiment  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ripe  for  the  movement,  have  determined 
upon  an  organized  effort  to  enforce  and  execute  all 
laws  for  the  restriction  and  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  It  is  to  be  done  on  the  plan  and 
platform  of  the  Law  and  Onder  League,  which  has 
alreaily  eighty  branch  Leagues  in  the  State,  and 


will  have  as  many  more  as  needed,  to  push  the 
work  into  every  to\vn  and  corner  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  recent  success  in  Boston  has  stimu¬ 
lated  courage  for  this  movement. 

Since  penning  my  notice  of  Cannon  Farrar’s  lec¬ 
ture  on  Dante,  he  has  delivered  another  on  Brown¬ 
ing,  to  an  equally  largo  and  select  audience.  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks  presided,  and  introduced  the  lec¬ 
turer  in  a  neat  and  pleasing  address. 

The  old  Hollis-street  Church,  after  having  housed 
Sabbath  assemblies  for  seventy-five  years,  has  be- 
come'the  Hollis-street  theatre,  and  is  to  be  opened 
next  Monday,  with  a  programme  of  the  “Mikado,’’ 
whatever  that  may  be.  It  is  announced  as  one  of  the 
finest  theatres  in  the  city,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  1325.  It  is  understood  to  be  the  flrst  instance 
in  this  city,  of  a  church  edifice  turned  into  a  thea¬ 
tre.  The  Hollis  congregation  removed  a  year  since 
to  their  new  church  on  the  Back  Bay. 

The  Teacher's  School  of  Science  has  arranged 
for  ten  lectures  in  the  Lowell  free  courses  by  Prof. 
.41pheus  Hj'att,  on  worms,  insects,  and  vertebrates. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  course  is  that  the  lecturer, 
instead  of  using  diagrams  in  his  illustrations,  em¬ 
ploys  tlie  bodies  of  insects,  so  tanned  and  prepar¬ 
ed  as  to  resemble  in  aspect,  color  and  odor,  a  kid 
glove  material.  At  the  same  time  the  organs  and 
most  minute  structural  features  of  these  specimens 
are  said  to  be  well  preserved.  These  lessons  are 
to  be  given  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

A  new  thingjhas  been  developed  out  of  the  Wo¬ 
man  Suffrage  Association  of  Massachusetts,  viz :  a 
class  for  the  study  of  politics,  government,  legal 
science,  and  the  like.  At  the  second  meeting  of 
this  class  on  Wednesday  evening.  No.  17  Appleton 
street,  about  forty  ladies  were  present,  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence  was  read,  and  the  flrst  nine 
sections  of  the  United  States  Constitution  were 
subjected  to  a  lengthened  discussion. 

The  loss  of  Rev.  Dr.  Webb  from  the  list  of  Bos¬ 
ton  pastors,  of  which  your  editorial  last  week 
makes  very  kind  and  just  mention,  is  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  by  his  brethren,  and  by  the  churches  and 
people  with  whom  he  has  been  so  long  and  happily 
associated.  His  resignation  was  a  surprise,  from 
the  fact  that  at  no  time  has  ho  come  to  his  pulpit 
with  more  freshness,  vigor,  and  proof  of  thorough 
study,  than  during  his  last  few  Sabbaths.  Ho 
must  have  had  other  reasons  than  his  seventy-five 
years  for  stepping  out  of  a  position  where  he  was 
so  much  needed  and  beloved,  Pitritan. 

Nov.  7,  1885. 


PRESBYTERIAL  SOCIETIES  OF  THE  SYNOD 
OF  OHIO. 

.4  large  number  of  ladies,  representing  the  Pres- 
byterial  Societies  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  assembled 
in  the  parlors  of 'the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Cleveland  on  Thursday,  Oct.  29th,  for  prayer 
and  conference  in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Huntington,  president  of  the  Presbyte- 
rial  Society  of  Cleveland,  took  charge  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  opened  with  devotional  exercises 
led  by  Mrs.  Hamlin  of  Cincinnati. 

The  same  Saviour  wlio  was  present  at  that  gath¬ 
ering  of  His  disciples  in  an  upper  room  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  was  also  present  at  this  meeting ;  and  w’hen 
the  name  of  Mrs.  S.  F.  Scoville  of  Wooster  was 
announced,  all  hearts  were  prepared  to  receive 
the  truths  so  forcibly  presented  in  her  paper  upon 
“Our  Mission  Fields.”  In  the  brief  time  at  her 
disposal,  she  could  give  us  only  a  glance  at  the 
picture  before  us.  But  in  that  glance  we  saw  that 
little  school  of  six  scholars  in  a  cellar  at  Orooml- 
ah,  Persia,  develop  into  a  mighty  power  of  2600  pu¬ 
pils — including  all  grades  from  primary  to  theo¬ 
logical.  We  also  saw’  as  an  outgrowth  of  this 
work  with  such  a  feeble  beginning,  an  assembly  of 
800  women  converted  to  Christ. 

We  were  invited  to  visit  old  Sldoii  Seminary  of 
Syria  and  review  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
one  year  ago,  when  out  of  nine  graduates,  six  had 
embraced  tlie  “  new  faitli,”  We  saw  a  little  com¬ 
pany  of  native  Christian  women  using  their  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  .staff  of  physicians  of  the  Calcutta 
Medical  College,  to  open  its  doors  to  female  stu¬ 
dents. 

China,  with  its  wonderful  progress  in  Christian 
development  in  spite  of  political  intrigue,  passed 
before  us.  We  followed  our  beloved  Livingstone 
into  the  verj'  “heart  of  the  Dark  Continent,”  and 
afterward  sat  down  to  a  Gospel  feast  with  the  Ja¬ 
panese.  We  lifted  the  latch  of  the  door  of  our 
new  neighbor  Corea,  and  heard  her  faintly  say 
“  Come  in.”  But  we  were  admonished  to  be  cau¬ 
tious,  for  fear  the  door  would  again  be  clo8e<l  up¬ 
on  us.  \ 

Coming  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  we  vis¬ 
ited  in  rapid  succession  Brazil,  Bogota,  and  Chili, 
to  reach  Guatemala  in  order  to  learn  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  neat  chapel  after  much  discouragement, 
and  the  founding  of  a  flourishing  school  for  girls. 
On  our  way  home  we  tarried  long  enough  in  Mexi¬ 
co  to  receive  the  stinging  intelligence  that  Mexico 
has  been  the  only  field  where  any  ordained  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been  called  to 
yield  up  his  life  through  persecution.  Wo  went 
with  God’s  messengers  into  the  regenerateil  homes 
of  the  Indian,  to  lie  told  how  a  number  of  native 
women  of  the  Dakota  tribe  had  raiseti  $100  for  out¬ 
side  mission  purposes,  in  a  community  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  members.  Surely  God  hath  ordained  strength 
oven  among  the  “  weaklings  ”  of  His  flock. 

At  the  close  of  this  paper  a  hymn  was  simg,  after 
which,  witli  Miss  Evans  of  Palnesvlllo  Seniinai-j’, 
we  gathered  around  the  “Cross  of  Christ,”  tore- 
new  our  faith  and  to  reconsecrate  ourselves  to  the 
service  of  our  divine  Master.  “Does  the  ‘Cross’ 
mean  anything  to  us  ?  ”  was  the  thought  that  Miss 
Evans  desired  to  leave  with  her  hearers.  Do  the 
Christian  women  of  our  land  to-day  bear  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  V  If  so,  then  our  victory  is  certain, 
for  God’s  promises  never  fall :  for  if  we  suffer  with 
Him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him;  and  not  only 
ourselves,  but  all  those  who  have  accepted  the  gift 
of  His  Hon  through  our  labor  and  self-denial.  As 
wo  lingered  around  this  emblem  of  our  Saviour’s 
love,  “towering  above  the  wrecks  of  time,”  the 
hymn  “In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory.”  was  sung 
with  unusual  fervor. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  president, 
Mrs.  Foulki-s  from  Fostorla,  Mrs.  Kirkwood  from 
Wooster,  Mr-.  Ustlck  from  Washington  Court 
House,  and  others,  spoke  briefly  in  regard  to  mis¬ 
sion  work. 

The  last  exercise  upon  tlie  programme  was  a  very 
instructive  and  practical  talk  upon  the  work  of 
Soutli  Africa  Iiy  Mrs.  Bridgman,  a  repri'sentative 
of  tlie  American  Board,  who  for  sixteen  years  was 
a  laborer  with  her  husband  in  this  far-away  land. 
She  gave  an  account  of  a  school  for  girls  which 
began  its  existence  with  only  ten  pupils  and  now 
numbers  thirty.  .4  converLal  native  woman  has 
been  engaged  for  thirteen  years  in  instructing  her 
people  in  the  way  of  life. 

Thus  we  see  that  “  pr,‘0|)le  and  realms  of  every 
tongue  ”  are  .singing  the  song  of  redemption  from 
the  power  of  sin.  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
may  we  not  say  nil  the  heathen  lands,  are  throw¬ 
ing  open  their  doors  to  admit  oiir  divine  Ruler, 
Jesus  the  Hon  of  God. 

,4t  the  close  of  Mrs.  Bridgman's  address,  the 
congregation  were  le<i  in  prayer  by  Mrs.  McGlffert 
of  Ashtabula,  and  then  dlsnilss«i<l  with  the  doxolo- 

M-  C-  M. 


Recently  there  has  been  sold  by  auction  in  Car¬ 
lisle,  Mass.,  a  clock  which  at  the  time  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Lexington  stoorl  in  a  house  in  that  town 
that  tlie  British  troops  set  fire  to.  It  was  then  re¬ 
moved  to  a  place  of  .safety,  and  has  now  lioen  re¬ 
turned  again  to  that  town,  a  Lexington  gentleman 
having  purchased  it  for  $110.  It  was  manufactured 
in  1774  by  Nat  Mulliken,  and  is  in  perfect  running 
order. 
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then  tore  away  the  objections,  and  then  put 
their  whole  souls  into  their  words  as  they  set 
upon  the  people.  Nothing  would  have  been 
done  if  their  perorations,  which  were  mighty 
exhortations,  had  been  omitted.  When  they 
put  up  a  man  to  preach  on  a  great  occasion 
who  had  not  the  ^ft  of  exhortation,  they  al¬ 
ways  had  a  brother  to  follow  who  had  that  gift. 

The  writer  discovered  after  some  years  of 
clear,  forcible,  elaborate  exposition  with  com¬ 
paratively  small  results,  that  that  is  not  the 
way  to  lead  men  to  immediate  action.  When 
they  are  convinced  they  must  be  persuaded, 
and  they  will  not  be  persuaded  except  by  a 
man  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  when 
he  is  in  earnest  he  will  exhort  rather  than  ar¬ 
gue,  beseech  rather  than  deduce,  implore  rather 
than  denounce. 


would  drop  out,  just  as  the  same  kind  of  men 
drop  out  of  the  pastorate. 

In  our  large  city  churches,  pastors  some¬ 
times  call  an  assistant  to  help  them  in  pastoral 
work.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  call  a 
well-trained  and  divinely-skilled  evangelist  to 
take,  say  the  evening  service,  and  make  it 
strictly  evangelistic,  and  under  the  direction  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Church,  work  in 
the  waste  places  during  week-nights  ?  One  good 
evangelist  so  supported,  would,  under  God, 
accomplish  more  work  than  a  dozen  ordinary 
“  mission  pastors.” 

But  where  are  such  men  to  be  found  ?  They 
are  indeed  scarce.  In  Paul’s  time,  he  said  of 
Timothy,  the  evangelist,  that  he  had  •*  no  man 
like  minded.”  But  they  might  be  trained  if  the 
Church  and  the  Seminary  would  take  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  By  the  way,  is  there  one  seminauy 
in  the  land  that  has  ever  thought  of  training 
evangelists  ?  Nay,  is  there  one  in  all  the  land 
that  could  do  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would 
they  not  oppose  and  discourage  any  young  man 
applying  for  admission  to  their  class-room,  with 
a  view  of  giving  himself  to  the  work  of  an  evan¬ 
gelist  ?  Many  of  the  “  callow  ”  evangelists  of 
to-day,  would  be  or  might  be  “  mighty  men  of 
God,”  if  one-half  the  care  was  spent  on  their 
training  by  churches  and  seminaries,  that  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  young  men  entering  the  pastorate. 


might  be  taken  away,  it  was  not  taken  away,  ! 
but  such  a  power  of  Christ  fell  upon  him  that 
he  found  real  happiness  in  the  thorn  (2  Cor. 
xii.  7-10).  So  our  dear  Lord  in  Gethsemane 
did  not  receive  the  answer  for  which  He  pray¬ 
ed  in  agony,  but  the  angel  came  and  minister¬ 
ed  unto  Him  and  strengthened  Him,  and  the 
bitter  cup  was  made  sweet  by  this  heavenly 
visitation.  Our  prayers,  then,  are  always  an¬ 
swered,  and  answered  in  the  best  way,  for 
God’s  way  is  best.  We  should  also  remember 
that  in  many  instances  we  receive  answers  to 
prayer  when  we  fail  to  recognize  God’s  hand, 
because  He  sends  the  answer  through  the 
channel  of  natural  law,  instead  of  by  a  flash¬ 
ing  miracle.  He  could  have  healed  Hezekiah 
without  that  lump  of  flgs,  but  He  chose  to 
work  through  human  remedies,  and  so  we  may 
pray  for  the  recovery  of  a  sick  one,  and  God 
may  answer  by  giving  skill  to  the  physician, 
by  directing  his  mind  to  employ  certain  medi¬ 
cines,  and  we  may  give  all  the  praise  to  the 
doctor,  when  really  the  result  was  as  truly  an 
answer  to  our  prayers  as  it  would  have  been 
if  by  a  manifest  miracle  our  friend  had  left  the 
bed  perfectly  healed. 

But  it  may  be  asked  Can  we  expect  immedi¬ 
ate  answers  to  our  prayers  ?  As  a  rule,  yes, 
for  if  we  are  abiding  in  the  secret  place,  and 
are  intimate  with  the  mind  of  God,  our  pray¬ 
ers  will  usually  be  such  that  He  can  answer  at 
once ;  but  sometimes  He  delays  to  answer,  be¬ 
cause  we  need  to  have  our  faith  tried,  and  thus 
proved  to  be  genuine  and  prevailing.  So  Jacob 
had  to  wrestle  all  night,  but  when  with  the 
breaking  of  the  day  he  could  say  “  I  will  not 
let  thee  go,”  then  the  victory  came.  So  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  woman  who  pressed  toward 
Jesus  in  the  throng,  and  would  not  be  driven 
away  by  the  disciples,  nor  discouraged  by  the 
seeming  harsh  words  of  the  Master,  there  was 
a  delay  in  the  answer,  but  it  came  in  rich  ful¬ 
ness  at  last.  (Matt.  XV.  21-28.)  Call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  scholars  to  the  illustrations  in  the 
Bible  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  how  it  has  di¬ 
vided  seas,  calmed  angry  storms,  brought  wa¬ 
ter  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  quenched  flames, 
stopped  the  sun  and  moon,  broken  prison 
chains,  fed  the  hungry  with  manna  from  the 
sky,  and  forced  even  Death  to  release  his  vic¬ 
tims.  Bring  up  before  them  the  pictures  of 
prayer,  such  as  Abraham  praying  on  the  plain 
over  against  Sodom,  Jacob  on  the  bank  of  the 
brook  Jabbok,  David  three  times  a  day  in  the 
palace  of  the  heathen  King,  Jonah  in  the  belly 
of  the  great  flsh,  Nehemiah  by  the  broken 
walls  of  the  beloved  city,  Peter  on  the  house¬ 
top  in  Joi)pa,  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  Damascus,  and 
the  Son  of  God  on  the  mountain-top  all  night 
and  in  Gethsemane.  Talk  earnestly  to  your 
class  respecting  the  mighty  power  of  prayer  in 
our  daily  lives  as  pilgrims  to  Canaan ;  it  is  the 
link  connecting  earth  with  heaven ;  it  is  the 
key  which  unlocks  the  storehouse  of  grace ;  it 
is  the  little  pitcher  which  brings  the  living  wa¬ 
ter  from  the  brook ;  it  is  our  shield  in  the  day 
of  battle ;  it  is  the  air  by  which  our  souls  live ; 
it  perfumes  every  word  and  act. 

Tell  the  children  that  God  in  heaven  hears 
their  lisping  petitions,  as  He  hears  the  prayers 
of  older  believers,  and  urge  them  to  carry  ev¬ 
erything  to  God,  and  to  pray  not  only  at  morn¬ 
ing  and  night,  but  send  up  the  silent  petitions 
when  they  are  at  school  and  in  their  plays. 

Prayer  is  the  language  of  the  wilderness 
journey.  Praise  is  the  dialect  of  the  Father’s 
house.  _ 
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as  the  sign,  confirming  the  prophet’s  words. 

I  would  advise  the  teachers  not  to  dwell  long 
upon  speculations  on  this  point,  for  they  can- 1 
not  be  profltable  to  the  class,  but  to  teach  that 
this  was  a  miracle  by  God’s  power  in  order  to 
strengthen  Hezekiah’s  faith,  and  give  him 
courage  for  the  work  before  him.  Christ  to 
us  is  the  glorious  sign ;  the  fact  that  He  who 
was  dead  is  alive  again,  and  holds  the  keys  of 
death  and  hell,  is  sufficient  for  the  conflrming 
our  faith  in  every  promise,  for  all  the  promis¬ 
es  are  Yea  and  Amen  in  Him. 

As  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  acceptable  prayer, 

I  will  leave  the  remaining  verses  of  the  lesson 
for  you  to  study  them  from  the  “  helps  ”  which 
may  be  within  your  reach. 

All  prayers  are  not  answered,  but  only  those 
which  are  offered  in  the  right  spirit.  Notice 
some  of  the  conditions  of  acceptable  prayer: 

1.  In  Christ’s  name.  John  xiv.  6:  “  No  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  Me.”  John 
xvi.  23 :  “  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 
in  My  name.  He  will  give  it  you.”  It  is  only 
through  Him  that  we  can  approach  the  mercy- 
seat;  only  with  His  name  on  the  prayer-check 
will  it  be  honored,  for  our  sins  have  made  us 
bankrupt  in  spiritual  merit,  and  our  names 
cannot  draw  forth  a  single  blessing. 

2.  Faith.  Matt.  xxi.  22 :  “And  all  things  what¬ 
soever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye 
shall  receive.”  Mark  xi.  24:  “What  things 
soever  ye  desire,  when  ye  pray,  believe  that  ye 
receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have  them.”  John 
V.  15 :  ‘‘And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the 
sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.”  1  John 
V.  14, 15 :  ‘‘And  this  is  the  confldence  that  we 
have  in  Him,  that  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  His  will.  He  heareth  us ;  and  if  we  know  that 
He  hear  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know 
that  we  have  the  jietitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him.”  Expectation  is  not  faith;  hope  is  not 
faith ;  faith  is  the  ‘‘  substance  of  things  hoped 
for.”  The  faith  which  brings  down  answers  to 
prayer  is  a  confldence,  as  positive  as  if  the 
answer  had  actually  been  received,  jvhich  asks, 
and  then  ktiows,  that  God  will  not  disappoint. 

3.  Sincerity.  Jer.  xxix.  13:  ‘‘Ye  shall  seek 
Me  and  And  Me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  Me, 
with  all  your  heart.”  Psa.  cxlv.  18 :  ‘‘  The  Lord 
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HEZEKIAH’S  PRAYER  ANSWERED. 
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The  Lesson  :  2  Kings  xx.  1-17. 

I.  Id  tboM  days  was  Hesekiah  sick  unto  death.  And  the 
prophet  Isaiah  the  son  ot  Amos  came  to  him,  and  said  unto 
him.  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  Set  thine  house  In  order;  for 
thou  Shalt  die,  and  not  lire. 

S.  Then  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  prayed  unto 
the  Lord,  saying, 

3.  I  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  remember  now  how  I  hare 
walked  before  thee  In  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart,  and 
hare  done  that  which  Is  good  In  thy  sight.  And  Heseklah 
wept  sore. 

4.  And  It  came  to  pass,  afore  Isaiah  was  gone  out  Into  the 
middle  court,  that  the  word  of  tte  Lord  came  to  him,  say- 
Ing, 

5.  Turn  again,  and  tell  Hezekiah  the  captain  of  my  peo¬ 
ple,  Thus  salth  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of  David  thy  father,  I 
have  beard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears :  behold,  I 
wlU  heal  thee :  on  the  third  day  thou  shalt  go  up  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

6.  And  I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years :  and  I  will 
deliver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Assyria ;  and  I  will  defend  this  city  tor  mine  own  sake, 
and  tor  my  servant  David’s  sake. 

7.  And  Isaiah  said.  Take  a  lump  of  figs.  And  they  took 
and  laid  it  on  the  boil,  and  he  recovered. 

8.  And  Hezekiah  said  unto  Isaiah,  What  shall  be  the  sign 
that  the  Lord  will  heal  me,  and  that  I  shall  go  up  Into  the 
house  of  the  Lord  the  third  day  ? 

9.  And  Isaiah  said,  ^Isslgn  shaltthou  have  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  Lord  will  do  the  thing  that  he  hath  spoken :  shall 
the  shadow  go  f  -rward  ten  degrees,  or  go  beM:k  ten  degrees  ? 

10.  And  Hezekiah  answered.  It  Is  a  light  thing  for  the 
shadow  to  go  down  ten  degrees :  nay,  but  let  the  shadow 
return  backward  ten  degrees. 

II.  And  Isaiah  the  prophet  cried  unto  the  Lord :  and  he 
brought  the  shadow  ten  degrees  backward,  by  which  It  had 
gone  down  In  the  dial  of  Ahaz. 

13.  At  that  time  Berodachbaladan,  the  son  of  Baladan, 
king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah : 
for  he  had  beard  that  Hezekiah  bad  been  sick. 

13.  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them,  and  shewed  them 
all  the  house  or  his  precious  things,  the  sliver,  and  the 
gold,  and  the  spices,  and  the  precious  ointment,  and  all 
the  house  of  his  armor,  and  all  that  was  found  in  his  treas¬ 
ures  ;  there  was  nothing  in  hts  house,  nor  In  all  his  domin¬ 
ion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not. 

14.  Then  came  Isaiah  the  prophet  unto  king  Hezekiah, 
4knd  said  unto  him.  What  said  these  men  ?  and  from  whence 
<3ame  they  unto  thee  I  And  Hezekiah  said.  They  are  come 
from  a  far  country,  even  from  Babylon. 

15.  And  he  said.  What  have  they  seen  In  thine  house  J 
And  Hezekiah  answered.  All  the  things  that  are  in  mine 
house  have  they  seen :  there  Is  nothing  among  my  treas¬ 
ures  that  I  have  not  shewed  them. 

16.  And  Isaiah  said  unto  Hezekiah,  Hear  the  word  ot  the 
Lord. 

17.  Behold,  the  days  come,  that  all  that  Is  In  thine  house, 
and  that  which  thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  unto  this 
day,  shall  be  carried  Into  Babylon ;  nothing  shall  be  left, 
salth  the  Lord. 

By  ABBOTT  £.  SITTBEDOE,  D.B. 

GkiLDEN  Text — ‘‘  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  the 
day  of  trouble ;  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  de¬ 
fend  thee.'^ — Psa.  xx.  1. 

Take  also  these  promises :  “  The  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  all  them  that  call  upon  Him ;  to  all  that 
■call  upon  Him  in  truth.”  ‘‘  He  will  fulfll  the 
desire  of  them  that  fear  Him ;  He  also  will 
hear  their  cry,  and  will  save  them.”  ‘‘If  ye 
then  being  evil  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to 
them  that  ask  Him.”  ‘‘Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  And ;  knock,  and 
it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.”  ‘‘The  Lord  is 
good  unto  them  that  wait  for  Him,  to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  Him.” 

The  events  of  this  lesson  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  probably  about 
the  fourteenth  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  invasion  by  Sennacherib.  Some  writers, 
however,  believe  that  the  Assyrian  army  had 
been  scattered ;  but  if  this  be  true,  it  was  still 
a  powerful  army,  and  was  very  soon  collected 
for  another  campaign. 

Verse  1.  The  prophet  Isaiah  comes  to  the 
chamber  of  the  sick  monarch  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  sickness  will  be  unto 
death,  and  with  the  command  that  he  set  his 
house  in  order,  that  is,  ‘‘take  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  management  of  thine  affairs.  ” 
Verses  2,  3.  The  effect  of  this  intelligence 
was  overwhelming  upon  Hezekiah.  so  that  he 
wept,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall  so  that 
others  could  not  see  him,  he  prays  to  God  that 
his  life  may  be  spared.  But  why  was  he  so 
overcome  if  he  was  a  child  of  God,  and  believ- 
■ed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  answer¬ 
ing  this  question,  notice 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  blessed  life  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  of  death,  was  not  as  clear  to  the 
vision  of  this  king  as  it  is  to  us,  for  Jesus 
“Christ  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
■light,  but  before  Christ  came,  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  only  dimly  visible  through  the  glass 
of  prophecy. 

2.  Hezekiah  was  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
about  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  the  love  of 
Jife  is  natural,  and  we  ought  to  desire  to  live 
but  our  days,  up  to  three-score  and  ten  years. 

3.  He  had  experienced  only  trouble  so  far  as 
a  King,  but  now  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

4.  Israel  was  not  yet  delivered  from  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Assyrians,  and  we  may  believe  that 
Hezekiah  longed  unselflshly  to  reign  until  that 
yoke  was  oompletely  broken,  and  that  this  was 
his  desire  is  evident  from  God’s  words  to  him, 
after  his  prayer  was  answered,  ‘‘And  I  will  de¬ 
liver  thee  and  this  city  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

”  Bead  Isa.  xxxviii.  9-18. 
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The  Churchman : 

The  prominent  feature  of  Church  life  during 
the  week  has  been  the  mission  held  in  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Brooklyn.  The  workers  from  abroad 
who  have  been  engaged  in  conducting  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  missioners  belonging  to  the  Parochial 
Mission  Society  of  the  Church  of  Fngland,  an 
organization  which  has  existed  in  that  Church 
for  thirty  years,  and  has  lately  showed  very 
great  activity.  The  success  attending  the  work 
in  the  single  parish  of  St.  Luke’s  gives  promise 
of  very  favorable  results  for  the  more  extended 
mission  to  be  held  during  Advent  in  New  York 
in  connection  with  many  parishes  of  the  city. 
The  Church  in  this  country  has  heretofore 
hardly  at  all  employed  efforts  of  this  kind,  for 
the  reason  that  in  other  bodies  they  have  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  to  tend  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  individualism,  and  to  end  often  in  irre- 
ligion  and  infldelity.  If  they  are  controlled  by 
the  Church,  and  the  fruits  are  carefully  garner¬ 
ed  into  the  Church,  these  extra  agencies,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  ancient  usage,  seem  not  only  legiti¬ 
mate,  but  very  desirable  as  a  proper  method  of 
quickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church’s 
members,  and  bringing  in  those  who  ^re  with¬ 
out.  It  is  necessary  at  times  to  “  stir  the  fires,” 
however  well  and  smoothly  the  machinery  may 
be  running. 

The  Jewish  Messenger : 

It  is  in  no  spirit  of  depreciation  of  existing 
Jewish  congregations  to  assert  that  the  first 
American  synagogue  is  yet  to  be  established  in 
New  York.  We  have  congregations  of  German, 
English,  Polish,  Portugese,  Bohemian,  Bussian, 
Bounianian,  and  Dutch  Jews,  but  no  single  con- 
gri^ation  organized  by  young  American-born 
Israelites,  and  appealing  to  their  social,  relig¬ 
ious,  and  intellectual  wants.  If  such  a  syna¬ 
gogue  be  ever  organized,  we  venture  to  predict 
that — like  the  American  character — it  will  be 
conservative  in  essentials  ot  faith  and  practice. 
It  will  insist,  however,  upon  three  points  :  brains 
in  its  pulpit,  common  sense  in  its  ritual,  and 
personal  sympathy  among  its  founders. 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

But  a  step,  and  that  a  short  one,  leads  from 
the  conclusions  of  modern  science  and  of  the 
philosophy  based  on  that  science,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  system  of  evangelical  belief  on  the 
other.  The  science  of  our  day  maintains  that 
the  universe,  to  use  a  term  in  common  use,  is 
made  out  of  one  piece  of  cloth.  Minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  combination  of  the  constituents  ex¬ 
ist  frequently,  but  the  material  is  essentially 
the  same  throughout  One  plan,  one  system  of 
law,  reigns  everywhere,  to  which  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  exception.'  Science  aiso  dec’lares  that 
everywhere  an  unseen  force  is  at  work  and  has 
been  at  work  from  the  beginning — a  force  which 
science  cannot  discover  by  its  processes  or  in¬ 
struments.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  take  up  the  matter  here  and  say  that  the 
unknowable  is  an  “  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed  ” ;  “  by  which  all 
things  are  created  and  sustained  ” ;  that  this 
power  is  “  working  for  righteousness” ;  that  of 
this  energy  they  neither  affirm  nor  deny  person¬ 
ality.  To  this  Prof.  Drummond  adds  incontesta¬ 
ble  evidence  that  the  modes  of  procedure  in  the 
spiritual  world  move  at  least  on  lines  parallel 
to  those  of  the  natural  world  as  they  are  de¬ 
clared  by  science.  It  will  be  everywhere  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  shows  clearly  that  there  is  no 
antagonism  between  the  modes  of  procedure  in 
in  the  natural  as  discovered  and  the  spiritual 
as  revealed,  but  that  there  is  at  least  perfect 
harmony  between  them.  There  is  but  a  short 
step,  therefore,  betweeen  the  philosophy  of 
modern  science  and  a  belief  in  the  living  and 
true  God  and  His  Word.  Before  long  this  may 
be  seen.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  great  many 
people  may  see  it  soon,  and  almost  all  at  the 
same  time.  As  a  consequence  there  may  be 
one  of  the  most  wide-spread  revolutions  of 
opinion,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  revivals 
of  religion  the  world  has  known.  So  impressed 
are  we  by  the  near  approach  of  the  philosophy 
of  modern  science  to  the  declarations  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  we  are  waiting  day  by  day  to 
hear  that  some  eminent  agnostic  has  become  a 
Christian,  and  that  his  convictions  have  led  tens 
of  thousands  to  a  hearty  acceptance  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The  Examiner : 

The  young  men  of  the  present  generation  are 
not  all  Sybarites  who  are  looking  anxiously 
over  the  various  callings  with  the  purpose  of 
selecting  that  one  which  holds  out  the  best 
prospect  of  a  “  soft  thing.”  They  are  not  all, 
the  majority  of  them  are  not,  men  who  are  so 
bitten  with  the  craze  for  wealth  that  they  ask 
themselves  only  the  question  “  In  what  calling 
can  I  most  easily,  quickly  and  surely  get  rich  ?  ” 
Tlnpre  are  young  men  of  this  type,  of  course,  but 
nok|j^v  wlslies  to  attract  them  to  the  ministry. 
Yefk^Ms  is  the  class,  and  the  only  class,  that  is 
likel?  to  be  attracted  by  representations  of  the 
calling  as  a  respectable  means  of  getting  an 
easy  and  comfortable  living. 

The  majority  of  young  men  are  desirous  of 
making  their  way  honorably  in  the  world,  no 
doubt.  They  have  a  natural  and  laudable  de¬ 
sire  to  rise.  Youth  is  the  time  of  ambitious  de¬ 
sires  and  lofty  aspirations.  But  it  is  also  the 
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Tile  Baptist  Weekly  : 

Sudden  Vows. — During  the  sessions  of  the 
Inter-Seminary  Missionary  Alliance  at  Boehes- 
ter,  “consecration  meetings”  were  held, and  we 
learn  that  in  them  several  young  men  announced 
their  purpose  to  engage  in  foreign  work,  and  in 
all  “  forty-tliree  men  declared  their  decision  to 
enter  the  mission  work.  Home  and  Foreign — 
about  twenty -six  for  the  foreign  field.” 

It  may  bo  tlie  duty  of  all  these  young  men  to 
give  tiiemselves  to  mission  work  ;  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  ought.  But  very  probably,  already 
some  of  those  who  surrendered  to  the  influence 
of  the  hour,  under  the  inspiration  cf  stirring 
speeclies,  are  doubting  the  wisdom  of  their  re¬ 
solve.  A  decision  reached  when  enthusiasm  is 
at  the  highest  temperature  may  not  be  a  wise 
one.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  when  his  “  chum  ” 
makes  a  resolve,  to  be  impelled  by  a  coward’s 
fear  and  determine  to  join  him.  There  are 
many  things  which  men  ought  to  consider  be¬ 
fore  they  decide  on  a  life  work.  It  is  well  for  a 
young  man  to  take  counsel  of  his  instructora, 
pastor,  and  experienced  friends  as  to  where 
they  judge  he  will  be  likely  to  render  the  most 
service  to  his  Master.  There  are  men  who  have 
peculiar  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages.  There 
are  those  who  are  perhaps  deficient  in  qualities 
essential  to  large  acceptability  in  an  American 
pulpit,  and  yet  for  the  every-day  reiteration  of 
the  Gospel  message  to  a  scattered  population, 
or  in  a  heathen  land  they  may  be  far  more  like¬ 
ly  to  be  useful  than  their  more  brilliant  associ¬ 
ates.  There  are  others  who  possess  tlie  very 
qualities  most  imperatively  needed  for  the 
many  vacant  pulpits  of  our  own  land.  It  is 
easily  said  that  the  very  best  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  missionary  field,  but  the  best  is  what  is 
most  adapted  to  the  work.  There  would  be 
little  good  in  electing  a  poet  to  a  chair  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  trying  to  use  a  mathematician  to 
teach  rhetoric.  A  man  who  suddenly  vows  to 
be  a  missionary  may  make  a  great  mistake. 
Sucli  a  decision  ought  to  be  preceded  by  days 
of  prayerful  consideration.  If  a  man  asks 
“  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  do  ?  ”  he  will  do 
well  not  to  expect  an  answer  in  a  crowded  con¬ 
vention.  Patient  waiting  for  divine  direction  is 
better  than  the  hasty  decision  of  our  own  im¬ 
pulses. 

The  Christian  Union : 

Miss  Elaine  Ooodale,  in  a  letter  in  the  Boston 
Advertiser,  points  out  an  incidental  evil  of  the 
present  system  of  paying  annuities  to  the  Indi¬ 
ans  in  goods,  which  is  self-evident,  indeed,  but 
which  we  have  not  before  seen  noted  in  the  dis¬ 
cussions  on  this  topic.  The  Indian  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  left  without  money,  and  therefore  without 
means  to  pay  for  the  product  of  other  Indians’ 
labor.  Accordingly,  “  the  boy  who  has  learned 
his  trade  at  Hampton  or  Carlisle,  finds  it  prac¬ 
tically  useless  for  lack  of  a  market  for  his 
wares.  It  is  of  no  use  to  make  tins,  or  har¬ 
nesses,  or  shoes  ;  the  Government  supplies  all 
these  articles,  the  Indians  have  no  money  to 
pay  for  mending  them,  and  when  they  are  worn 
out  the  Government  renews  the  supply.”  How 
long  would  it  take  to  civilize  the  shiftless,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  incompetent  among  the  white  popula¬ 
tion,  if  they  were  not  only  fed  and  clothed  for 
nothing,  but  deprived  of  all  money  as  a  circu¬ 
lating  medium?  And  the  perfection  of  this 
system  is  reached  when  the  law  enacts  that 
rations  shall  cease  as  soon  as  the  Indians  shall 
become  self-supporting,  so  that  incompetence 
and  pauperism  are  systematically  rewarded,  and 
industry  and  thrift  punished  by  a  fine.  The 
extent  to  which  this  Beservation  system  is  a 
real  robbery  of  the  Indians,  is  indicated  by  'a 
recent  report  of  General  Miles,  which  shows 
that  if  the  land  at  present  included  in  the  Indi¬ 
an  Territory  were  apportioned  at  the  rate  of  160 
acres  to  every  Indian  family,  there  would  re¬ 
main  a  surplus  of  more  than  100,000,0(X)  of 
acres,  which  is  now  practically  useless,  but 
which  might  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted 
to  the  education  of  the  Indians,  and  to  provide 
them  with  seeds  and  agricultural  tools. 
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will  be  heard.  Our  fellow  men  may  see  noth¬ 
ing  wrong  in  us,  we  may  stand  well  in  the 
Church,  but  God  knoweth  us  altogether,  and 
without  holiness  we  cannot  please  Him.  But 
your  scholars  may  say,  must  we  then  be  per¬ 
fect  before  our  prayers  can  be  answered  ?  No ; 
but  we  must  ba  steadily  growing  in  grace, 
bating  everything  sinful,  fighting  with  all  evil 
tendencies,  delivered  from  the  bondage  to  sin, 
though  not  from  the  conflict  with  temptation. 

5.  Perseverance.  Psa.  Ixxxvi.  3 ;  ‘‘Be  merci¬ 
ful  unto  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  cry  unto  Thee  daily.” 
Psa.  Ixxxviii.  1 ;  ‘‘  O  Lord  God  of  mysalvation, 
I  have  cried  day  and  night  before  Thee.”  Isa. 
Ixii.  1 :  “  For  Zion’s  sake  will  I  not  hold  my 
peace,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  I  will  not 
rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth 
as  brightness,  and  the  salvation  as  a  lamp 
that  burneth.”  Bead  also  Luke  xi.  5-8,  xvili. 
1-6;  Eph.  vi.  18.  Now  we  persevere  in  any  un¬ 
dertaking  when  we  are  driven  by  a  passion  of 
desire,  when  our  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in 
winning  success;  but  when  we  are  indifferent, 
or  have  but  a  faint  interest,  then  we  will  be 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  efforts,  and  relin¬ 
quish  the  attempt.  It  is  a  heavy-burdened 
heart  that  perseveres,  that  wrestles  like  Jacob 
till  daybreak,  and  cries  ‘‘  I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me.” 

6.  Fellowship  with  Christ.  John  xv.  7 :  “If 
ye  abide  in  Me,  and  My  words  abide  in  you,  ye 
shall  ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you.”  This  is  the  condition  of  prayer 
most  frequently  forgotten.  Multitudes  of 
worldly  Christians  keep  up  the  habit  of  pray¬ 
er,  and  are  surprised  that  they  get  no  answers. 
But  the  prodigal  had  no  communication  with 
his  father  when  the  former  was  in  the  “  far 

far  coun- 
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The  Christian  at  Work  : 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  moving  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  question,  and  to  some  purpose.  On 
Thursday  of  last  week,  in  a  town  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  girls  marched  out  of  the  two  public  schools, 
and  into  a  nun’s  school  ratablished  by  the 
priests.  And  tlie  information  is  volunteered 
that  so  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  the 
boys  of  Roman  Catliolic  parents  will  in  like 
manner  be  taken  out  of  the  public  school  and 
placed  in  a  sectarian  school  taught  by  priests. 
This  would  lie  admirable  if  it  only  stopped  here. 
But  it  is  understood  that  claim  for  an  allotment 
of  public  moneys  will  be  preferred,  and  the  Leg¬ 
islature  requested  to  pay  for  this  sectarian  in¬ 
struction  by  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people.  By-and-by  perhaps,  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  manifest  more  interest  in  the  matter,  the 
State  will  resolutely  refuse  to  introduce  any 
phase  of  religious  worsliip  ki  the  public  schools, 
or  to  pay  for  religious  instruction  by  whomso¬ 
ever  supplied. 
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United  States  Bonds  (par  value  tl,335,(X)0) . 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklra . 

Loans  on  Call . .  . 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office . 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds . 

State  and  City  Bonds . 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks . 

Railroad  Stock . . 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
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And  that  is  tlie  point  to  which 
the  people  cannot  come  an  hour  too  soon. 

This  last  seems  to  us  a  mistake.  There  is  a 
common  ground  of  morality  and  religion,  broad 
enough  and  obvious  enough  for  both  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  stand  upon.  Let 
us  And  it  and  get  upon  it,  and  liaving  done  all, 
stand — in  spite  of  infidels  and  nothingarians,  or 
those  who  would  weakly  concede  everything  to 
them.  The  priests  are  tearing  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  asunder  on  the  plea  that  they  are  “  god¬ 
less  ”  schools,  and  as  things  are,  and  drifting, 
the  charge  is  not  without  truth.  And  so  far  as 
the  fact  is  concerned,  there  is  no  use  in  plead¬ 
ing  in  mitigation  that  the  present  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  things  has  been  largely  brought 
about  by  the  complaints  of  Catholics  them¬ 
selves. 


King  of  Assyria. 

Verses  4-6.  The  answer  came  quickly,  in  a 
few  moments  after  Isaiah  had  left  the  cham¬ 
ber,  when  he  had  only  reached  the  “  middle 
court,”  or  more  literally,  the  middle  city,  that 
is  the  central  part  of  the  city,  Mt.  Zion,  where 
the  King’s  castle  was  situated.  And  it  was  a 
rich  answer,  including  prolonged  life  and  a 
speedy  recovery,  so  that  on  the  third  day  he 
would  be  able  to  attend  to  his  duties.  God 
answered  and  healed  him,  because  he  was  the 
“  captain  ”  or  prince  of  the  people  of  God,  and 
thus  his  life  was  necessary  in  the  unfolding  of 
future  events.  The  disease  of  Hezekiah  has 
been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  car¬ 
buncle,  as  only  one  sore  is  spoken  of,  and  so 
the  idea  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  plague, 
is  not  admissible.  You  will  notice  that  God 
not  only  promises  him  a  speedy  recovery  to 
health,  but  a  reign  of  as  many  years  as  he  had 
had  in  the  past,  and  of  the  divine  protection 
and  blessing  during  these  years. 

Verse  7.  Isaiah  was  not  a  physician,  but  Je¬ 
hovah  was,  and  while  He  eould  have  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  raised  .the  dying  King  to  health.  He  di¬ 
rected  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  not  that  the 
lump  of  flgs  had  power  to  arrest  disease,  but  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  divine  power  which  was  to  be 
manifested,  the  Lord  of  life  and  death  working 
through  this  external  remedy.  So  the  prophet 
bade  Naaman  go  and  wash  in  the  Jordan,  but 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  did  not  wash  away 
the  leprosy.  So  Jesus  directed  the  blind  man 
to  go  and  wash  in  the  Pool  of  Siloam  (John  lx. 
7),  but  it  was  the  power  of  the  incarnate  God 
that  opened  the  blind  eyes.  We  learn  from 
these  instances  that  the  theory  is  wholly  un- 
blblical,  which  is  held  by  some  to-day,  that  we 
should  give  up  the  use  of  natural  means,  and 
depend  entirely  upon  supernatural  power. 
There  is  not  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which  sus¬ 
tains  such  a  proposition. 

Verses  8-11.  Hezekiah  asks  for  a  sign  as  an 
assurance  that  the  words  of  Isaiah  were  the 
words  of  God.  Such  signs  usually  accompani¬ 
ed  the  messages  of  prophets,  as  you  will  see 
by  referring  to  2  Kings  xix.  29 ;  Isa.  vii.  11-14 ; 
and  you  will  notice  that  in  the  passage  in  Isa. 
vii.,  the  King  was  allowed  to  choose  what  the 
sign!  should  be. 

The  sun-dial  was  a  shadow- measurer,  the 
hour  of  the  day  being  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  shadow  cast.  It  was  a  column 
with  circular  steps  surrounding  it.  “  This  col¬ 
umn  cast  the  shadow  of  its  top  at  noon  upon 
its  upiiermost,  and  morning  and  evening  upon 
the  lowest  step,  and  thus  designated  the  hour 
of  the  day.”  This  is  the  most  plausible  expla¬ 
nation,  though  some  suppose  that  the  “  dial  ” 
oi  stairs  of  Ahaz  refer  to  the  steps  of  the  royal 
palace.  The  prophet  asks  the  King  which 
sign  he  will  have,  “Shall  the  shadow  advance 
or  recede  ?  ”  and  the  King  chooses  the  latter 
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country,”  and  the  Christian  in  the 
try  ”  cannot  talk  with  God,  cannot  move  His 
arm  to  bless.  There  was  only  one  disciple  at 
the  Supper  in  the  upper  room  who  could  re¬ 
ceive  any  answer  to  the  anxious  question 
“  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  ”  and  this  disciple  was  he  who 
leaned  his  head  on  Jesus’  bosom,  the  disciple 
“  whom  Jesus  loved.”  We  can  send  a  letter 
to  a  friend  by  dropping  it  in  the  box  at  the 
street-corner,  and  in  a  few  days  the  answer 
will  come  back ;  but  we  can  not  receive  answers 
to  prayers  in  any  such  way,  sending  our  peti¬ 
tions  to  the  Throne  from  distant  places  of 
worldliness  and  sin.  Only  as  we  walk  with 
God  in  loving  fellowship,  and  whisper  our 
longings  in  His  ear,  shall  we  know  the  joy  of 
His  gracious  answers. 

These  are  some  of  the  conditions  of  accepta¬ 
ble  prayer;  and  if  we  conj^ly  with  these,  if  we 
are  in  that  spiritual  attitude  where  we  can 
claim  the  blessing,  then  our  petitions  will 
bring  answers  from  a  covenant- keeping  Je¬ 
hovah. 

But  can  we  be  sure  that  every  prayer  will  be 
answered  ?  Yes.  “  Praying  breath  was  never 
spent  in  vain.”  When  we  ask  for  temi>oral 
mercies,  it  may  be  that  because  of  our  igno¬ 
rance,  the  thing  we  desire  may  not  be  best  for 
us ;  and  in  such  cases  a  Father’s  love  does  not 
give  it,  just  as  parents  refuse  to  grant  the  fool¬ 
ish  requests  of  their  children.  I  may  be  sick, 
and  pray  for  recovery ;  but  God  may  see  that 
I  need  for  my  spiritual  development  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  pain,  and  so  in  spite  of  my  prayers, 
the  sickness  continues.  I  may  desire  riches, 
but  poverty  may  be  for  me  a  richer  blessing. 
I  may  shrink  back  from  entering  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  and  I  may  agonize  in  prayer  for 
the  life  of  a  beloved  one,  but  God  may  see  that 
my  heart  needs  the  refining  power  of  the 
flames  in  order  to  attain  to  a  perfect  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  and  then  His  own  hand  of  love  leads 
me  into  the  fire.  Since,  then.  He  knows  best 
what  we  need,  every  prayer  for  temporal  bless¬ 
ings  must  embrace  resignation :  “  Not  my  will, 
but  Thine  be  done.”  But  when  we  pray  for 
spiritual  gifts,  then  we  know  what  His  will  is, 
and  we  can  plead  with  absolute  assurance  that 
we  shall  receive  what  we  ask  for,  only  in  larger 
measure  than  we  expect. 

Now  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  ev¬ 
ery  prayer  is  answered,  even  our  foolish  pray¬ 
ers  as  truly  as  those  which  are  in  harmony 
with  the  divine  wisdom ;  answered  with  a 
more  glorious  gift  than  we  dreamed  of,  as 
when  Paul  prayed  that  his  thorn  in  the  flesh 


The  New  York  Christian  Advocate : 

Concerning  methods  of  inducing  men  to  be¬ 
come  Christians,  our  friend  spuhks  of  discour¬ 
ses  in  revivals  as  being  of  the  nature  of  ha¬ 
rangues,  as  distinguished  from  clear  exposi¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  doctrine.  To  which  we  have 
to  say,  that  upon  all  occasions  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  where  persuasion  to  immediate  action  is 
the  purpose,  discourses  must  partake  largely 
of  the  nature  of  a  harangue.  Men  who  have 
been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  morals  of 
the  Gospel  are  to  be  persuaded  to  immediate 
action.  A  mere  didactic  exposition  has  no  pow¬ 
er  to  persuade.  The  soul  of  the  orator  must 
be  on  fire.  The  cool  exposition  merely  instructs 
the  understanding  ;  slightly  intensified,  it  may 
awaken  the  conscience,  but  will  rarely  lead  to 
immediate  action.  Paul  and  Apollos  were  both 
haranguers,  declamatory’,  earnest  speakers,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  whole  emotional  nature.  So  were 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  So  were  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  Savonarola.  So  are  the  great  “  mis¬ 
sioners”  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  So 
were  all  the  great  jury  lawyers  and  all  the 
great  political  speakers  and  orators. 

Nor  is  it  wise  for  the  orator  to  analyze  his 
own  emotions,  to  be  introspective  when  he  is 
appealii^  to  men  to  flee  from  tlie  wrath  to 
come.  There  was  a  great  difference  between 
Wesley  and  Whitefleld.  Wesley  was  cooler. 
Whitefield  blazed.  Wesley  burned  with  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  anthracite  coal.  There  was  also 
a  marvellous  difference  between  Lyman  Beech¬ 
er  and  Charles  G.  Finney.  Finney  was  a  law¬ 
yer  in  his  methods,  but  'declamatory  in  his  fi¬ 
nal  appeals.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  hearer  when  the  truth 
is  poured  upon  him.  He  may  be  a  little  too 
much  excited,  not  in  a  condition  to  demonstrate 
a  mathematical  problem.  His  soul  is  filled  with 
thoughts  of  God  and  the  judgment  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  sins  overwhelms  him.  He 
cries  for  mercy.  The  Pharisee,  recounting  his 
good  dee^,  was  cool,  didactic  ;  the  publican, 
smiting  upon  his  breast,  crying  “  God  be  mer¬ 
cyful  to  me  a  sinner  f  ”  was  wrought  up. 

There  is  one  method  of  checking  undue  ex¬ 
citement  that  is  perfectly  safe  and  always  ef¬ 
fective,  and  that  is  the  administration  of  in¬ 
struction.  When  confusion  arises,  wait  not 
until  it  becomes  worse  confounded,  but  pro¬ 
ceed  to  expound  the  promises  of  God  with  com¬ 
parative  coolness ;  summon  the  intellect,  which 
has  been  overpowered  by  the  emotional  nature, 
from  the  recesses  into  which  it  has  been  crowd¬ 
ed,  and  the  excitement  will  be  moderated. 

“  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.”  The  fathers 
of  Methodism — not  the  mere  ranters  who  mis¬ 
represented  them,  but  the  fathers— had  a  per- 
‘  feet  system.  They  first  explained,  then  proved. 


The  Christian  Weekly  ; 

W^e  wrote  recently  concerning  the  devotions 
of  the  pulpit,  and  we  had  before  us  while  we 
wrote  the  memory  of  one  whose  devotional  ser¬ 
ies  were  the  charm  of  his  pulpit.  Let  us  not 
be  understood  for  a  moment  as  intimating  that 
his  preaching  was  inferior.  Quite  the  contrary 
was  true.  The  average  of  that  preaching  was 
high.  Some  particular  sermons  stand  out  in 
memory  as  among  the  best  discourses  to  which 
it  has  been  our  privilege  to  listen.  But  there 
was  a  flavor  to  the  devotional  services  as  con¬ 
ducted  by  this  man  that  we  have  found  nowhere 
else.  Tliere  was  first  of  all  the  bearing  of  the 
man,  as  if  he  were  in  a  sacred  place.  It  was 
not  sanctimoniousness,  but  real  reverence.  The 
prayers  were  out  of  the  beaten  track.  They 
were  prayers,  not  addresses  to  the  Almighty, 
much  less  to  the  congregation.  They  were 
marked  by  much  variety  in  both  the  line  of  pe¬ 
tition  and  iu  phraseology.  The  language,  while 
often  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  was  always 
saturated  with  Scripture.  The  preacher  talked 
with  Ood.  The  impression  could  not  fail  to  go 
forth  from  his  prayers  that  he  was  Intimate 
with  God.  The  effect  of  those  prayers  was  to 
lift  the  worshipper  as  into  the  presence  of  Ood. 
We  do  not  expect  to  liear  such  prayers  again, 
for  the  voice  that  uttered  them  joins  now  in  the 
everlasting  hallelujah. 


Brerrbodr  can  now  onjor  mr  Patent  Boot!  and  SboM. 
I  am  now  manutaoturing  them  on  a  large  aoale  with  new 
and  Improved  machinery,  and  celling  at  greaUy  redaoad 
piioee,  so  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  ot  aU,  rioh 
and  poor.  I  will  send  to  all  appllcantt  price  lists,  toU 
Instructions  tor  selt-measnrement  tor  men,  women,  mA 
children,  and  return  the  shoes  as  quiokly  as  they  oan  bo 
made.  They  will  fit  beantltully,  will  never  warp,  distort; 
or  injure  the  tenderest  toot,  and  wUl  reatore  bad  and  dis¬ 
torted  test  to  symmetry  and  oomtork  I  make  no  shoddy 
goods,  and  my  hl^isat  ctaaa  boots  and  shoes  are  nnsnr- 
passed  either  In  material  or  workmanship  by  any  goods  la 
any  country,  and  my  lowest  class  goods  are  superior  la 
every  respect  to  all  others  at  the  same  price.  Those  who 
desire  perfect  boots  and  shoes  should  send  tor  my  troo 
lUnstrated  pamphlets,  which  wlU  give  price  lUU  snd  sU 
Information  that  la  required. 

JOEL  McCOMBER, 

timCKTOB  AND  MANTTrAOrDBXB  Or 

h’comber’s  patent  boots  and  shoes  and 
M ’comber’s  patent  lasts, 

Eaat  lOth  Street, 

Five  doors  west  ot  Stewart’s  Store,  Hew  York. 


MADAME  PORTER'S  COUGH  BALSAM 
Is  always  reliable.  Relieves  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all  affec¬ 
tions  ot  the  Throat  and  Lungs. 


RMUL«ION  OF  rOD  LFVRR  OIL 

WITH  QUININE  AND  PEPSIN, 

Prepurwl  by  CASWELL.  MASSEY  A  CO.  (New  York),  Is  most 
strengthening  and  easily  taken.  Prescribed  by  leading 
physicians.  Label  reglsterad.  AU  druggists. 

Best,  easiest  to  use  and  cheapest.  Piso’s  Remedy 
for  Catarrh.  By  druggists.  50c. 

The  best  Ankie  Boot  and  Coliar  Pads  are  made  of 
zinc  nnd  leather.  Try  them. 


The  Independent : 

Nevertheless  the  evangelist  is  an  order  in  the 
ministry  prescribed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in¬ 
tended,  no  doubt,  to  be  exercised  in  close  fel¬ 
lowship  and  harmony  with  the  work  of  the 
pastor  and  teacher  ;  and  we  submit  whether  or 
not  the  crudities,  and  lack  of  force  and  of  men¬ 
tal  and  theological  training,  and  of  wise  and 
judicious  methods,  and  the  general  bad  effects 
alleged  as  following  their  labors — including  su¬ 
perficiality  and  so  forth — are  not  in  a  measure 
the  fault  of  the  Church  and  the  pastors.  Not 
to  go  further  in  searching  for  an  explanation 
for  this  unnatural  alienation  between  two  coor¬ 
dinate  branches  of  the  Christian  ministry,  we 
suggest  that  the  Church  is  at  fault  in  not  sys¬ 
tematically  encouraging  and  training  men  who 
have  special  gifts  for  evangelistic  work,  and 
sending  them  forth  duly  and  properly  accredit¬ 
ed.  If  such  were  the  case,  good  men  and  strong 
would  enter  that  work ;  the  weak  ones,  the 
self-constituted  ones,  the  impoverished  ones. 


liEGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

9453^  liMellaieoas  BmIs  alsMt  (Utm  Awaj. 
Big  Prices  Paid  fir  Old  BmAs. 

CATALOaVK  FREK. 

81  Chambers  Street^ 

aoe  Third  Door  Weat  ot  City  HoU  Park,  Haw  Eork.*^ 


rriu/^  |>/krkmf^  —  "OBTHODox  Paths  Retbackd,” 
1  77  Vf  and  ••  CHRurr’s  Millehhial  Reior 

AND  Record  Comiro,"  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wlllleton  of  Ashland, 
N.  Y.  Speaker  Puff:  ‘‘Capital,  superezcellent;  needed 
by,  and  indispensable  to  everybody.”  Speaker  Truth : 
”  Themes  Important,  sentiments  sound,  ezpoalUons  lu¬ 
minous,  style  graceful,  books  suited  to  promote  vital  piety. 
They'D  bear  reading  twice  or  thrice.”  "  O.  P.  B.,”  a  hand¬ 
some  book  ot  341  pages,  can  be  bad  ot  the  author,  or  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  postpaid,  tor  fl ;  and  "  C.  M.  B.” 
Ac.,  for  65  cents.  Both  are  externally  beautiful. 


lam  now  plaelr't loans  tor  Eastern  parties, on 
'0  riBST  CLASS  UAL  MTAn  siCDBiTT  at  Bine  per 
conk  per  annnm,  net,  to  tender.  Bsouutt  ouaxah- 
TEED.  I  advance  and  remit  principal  and  Interoet 
prompUy  when  dne,  tree  ot  ooet  to  lender.  Bbr  OF 
BEOBk  write  me  it  you  have  money  to  loan. 

A.  A.  HAND,  ParlteF, 
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THE  NEW  YOHX  EVANGEUST. 

HOm  150  HMMtm  Street, 

Amertoen  Tract  Societj  Balldlng,  Boom  29. 

HKURT  M.  iriElJl,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

TERKS :  $3  a  Tear,  in  Adrance,  Foetage  Paid. 
Bawre<l  at  the  Poatolllce  at  New  York  as  Beoond.clas8  mail 
aaauer. 

adwerttsemeiits  90  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the  inch. 
>B  the  Fifth  Page,  90  cents  a  line. 

Ob  the  Eighth  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

ISarriages  and  Deaths,  not  orer  four  lines,  50  cents ; 
over  four  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

a^Address  slmplT  New  Torh  Kwangelist,  Box  3330, 
Bow  Torh.  Bemit,  in  all  cases,  bj  DKArr,  Monkt  Obdeb, 
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LTCREDIBLE  FOLLY  AND  MADNESS. 

Is  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  the  world  going 
backward  ?  So  it  seems  when  we  read  of  war 
between  Servia  and  Bulgaria— two  countries 
inhabited  by  kindred  peoples,  both  but  just 
emancipated  from  the  same  cruel  oppressor. 
It  is  only  nine  years  since  Servia  was  in  insur¬ 
rection  against  the  Turk,  to  which  she  was 
stirred  up  not  only  by  her  own  wrongs,  but  by 
the  inhuman  massacres  in  Bulgaria.  In  that 
year  (1876)  Osman  Pasha  marched  against  Ser¬ 
via  in  great  force  and  swept  its  armies  before 
him,  defeating  them  in  every  battle,  and  would 
have  marched  to  Belgrade  if  his  victorious  prog¬ 
ress  had  not  been  stopped  by  orders  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  as  the  result  of  the  united  protest 
of  the  European  powers.  The  next  year  came 
the  great  Russian  war,  which  set  Bulgaria  free, 
not  indeed  entirely  disconnecting  her  from 
Turkey,  to  which  she  was  still  to  pay  tribute, 
but  giving  her  entire  control  of  her  own  gov¬ 
ernment,  while  Servia,  as  well  as  Roumania, 
obtained  absolute  independence.  Thus  liber¬ 
ated  from  the  intolerable  oppression  of  more 
than  four  hundred  years,  both  Servia  and  Bul¬ 
garia  were  making  progress— not  rapidly,  but 
steadily,  presenting  to  foreign  visitors  a  de¬ 
lightful  picture  of  iieace  and  prosperity. 

Now  of  a  sudden,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  from 
a  clear  sky,  comes  the  outbreak  of  war,  which 
to  us  at  this  distance  seems  as  unprovoked,  as 
Insane  and  suicidal,  an  act  as  was  ever  i^rpe- 
trated  by  one  country  against  another.  The 
alleged  grievance  of  Servia  is  that  Eastern 
Roumelia  had  undertaken  and  completed  a 
peaceful  revolution,  sending  away  its  Turk¬ 
ish  governor,  and  joining  itself  to  Bulgaria. 
This  was  a  most  natural  thing  for  her  to  do : 
for  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  Bulgari¬ 
ans,  and  it  was  an  unnatural  act  to  divide 
them,  as  was  done  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin. 
The  movement  on  the  part  of  Eastern  Roume¬ 
lia,  so  far  as  'appears,  was  entirely  of  Its  own 
tree  will,  and  was  effected  without  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 

Now  if  this  act  was  a  real  grievance  to  any¬ 
body,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  only  power  that 
could  justly  feel  aggrieved  by  it  was  Turkey, 
which  thereby  lost  a  small  province,  which, 
however,  was  not  a  very  great  loss  to  her,  as  it 
had  been  already,  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
made  serai-independent,  so  far  as  this,  that  it 
was  always  to  have  a  Christian  governor,  ap¬ 
pointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Christian  pow¬ 
ers.  It  was  still  willing  to  continue  paying 
tribute  to  Turkey,  though  wishing  to  join  it¬ 
self  politically  with  its  kindred  and  brethren 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Balkans. 

Yet  this  is  the  presumptuous  deed  which  has 
caused  such  a  ferment  in  Servia— for  the  reason 
that  the  annexation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  would 
make  Bulgaria  larger  than  Servia.  The  same 
feeling  of  jealousy  has  been  awakened  in 
Greece,  and  has  stirred  up  that  little  kingdom 
almost  to  the  verge  of  war.  But  Greece  has 
not  yet  gone  to  the  point  of  ojien  hostilities, 
while  the  army  of  Servia  has  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  into  Bulgaria;  one  or  two  engagements 
have  already  taken  place ;  and  it  is  marching 
on  Sophia,  the  capital. 

^  Was  there  ever  under  the  sun  greater  folly 
and  madness,  than  that  two  Christian  States, 
just  getting  strength  to  live,  should  go  to  war  ? 
Of  course  their  old  enemy  and  oppressor,  the 
Turk,  looks  on  delighted  to  see  States  that 
have  rebelled  against  him,  now  destroying 
each  other.  The  course  of  Servia  is  so  unpro¬ 
voked,  and  seems  so  against  her  own  interests, 
that  we  cannot  believe  she  would  have  dared 
to  take  it  unless  incited  to  it  by  some  power 
grreater  than  herself,  which  from  the  first  has 
kept  hidden  behind  the  screen.  That  power, 
of  course,  must  be  Austria,  which  has  long  been 
looking  towards  the  Southeast,  wishing  to  ex¬ 
tend  her  own  power  in  that  direction,  till  she 
could  touch  the  sea  at  Salonlca.  It  Is  said 
that  the  news  that  Servia  had 
was  received  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
with  cheers— a  sufficient  indication  of  the  way 
in  which  the  popular  feeling  runs.  But  if  Aus¬ 
tria  is  behind  Servia,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
Russia  is  (or  will  be)  behind  Bulgaria ;  for  al¬ 
though  the  Czar  has  taken  a  great  personal 
dislike  to  Prince  Alexander,  Russia  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  allowing  the  provinces  recovered  by 
her  blood  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turk,  to  pass 
under  the  control  of  any  other  power  than  her¬ 
self.  These  are  the  two  powers  which  are  al¬ 
ready  looming  up  in  the  background,  and  cast¬ 
ing  dark  shadows  before  them,  shadows  which 
give  a  sombre  close  to  the  year  which  is  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end,  and  make  men’s  hearts  fail  for 
tear  of  what  the  new  year  may  bring. 


EABRATH  TEMFEBANCB  MRETINCW. 

A  series  of  Sunday  evening  Temperance  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  arranged  to  take  place  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  churches,  through  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  the  General  Assembly’s  Perma¬ 
nent  Committee  on  Temperance  and  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 
These  meetings  will,  it  Is  expected,  be  thor¬ 
oughly  accordant  In  spirit  with  the  special  re¬ 
ligious  services  which  are  grolng  forward  in 
several  of  our  city  churches.  The  pastor  will 
preside  and  give  the  introductory  address,  to 
be  followed  by  well  known  brethren,  ministers 
and  laymen. 

That  these  meetings  will  prove  only  a  help¬ 
ful  element,  may  well  be  inferred  by  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  of  some  of 
the  most  signal  awakenings  with  which  she 
biM  been  favored.  Not  infrequently,  it  appears, 
revivals  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  earnest 
temperance  effort.  This  was  notably  the  case 
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in  this  city  in  the  great  revival  of  the  Spring 
of  1829,  which  began  on  the  Fast  Day  of  that 
year  (the  last  Thursday  of  January),  specially 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  view  of 
the  evils  of  intemperance  in  the  land. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  Sabbath  evening 
Temperance  Meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Fifth-avenue  Church  on  the  first  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  of  December.  The  pastor.  Dr.  John  Hall, 
will  preside  and  deliver  the  opening  address. 
It  is  expected  that  speeches  will  follow  by 
Drs.  S.  M.  Hamilton  and  W.  Y.  Brown— the 
latter  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance. 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  CITY. 

The  special  services  commenced  in  our  city 
churches  two  or  three  weeks  since,  have  been 
continued  with  steadily  -  increasing  interest. 
The  meetings  grow  larger,  and  the  solemnity 
deepens,  showing  that  the  members  of  our 
churches  are  awaking  to  their  duty  to  the 
masses  of  our  city  population,  and  are  ready 
to  work  without  as  well  as  within  their  re¬ 
spective  congregations.  We  have  not  thought 
it  wise  to  herald  the  meetings  in  advance,  or  to 
make  proclamation  of  what  they  were  going 
to  accomplish,  which  savors  too  much  of 
“  sounding  a  trumpet  ”  before  us  when  we 
offer  our  prayers.  But  we  do  rejoice  in  every 
true  sign  of  genuine  spiritual  life,  assured  that 
as  that  life  becomes  fuller  and  stronger,  it  will 
overfiow  the  churches,  and  spread  into  neg¬ 
lected  neighborhoods,  till  it  reaches  the  most 
destitute  portions  of  our  great  city. 

The  services  were  begun  in  the  lecture-rooms 
of  the  two  churches  in  Fifth  avenue :  Dr.  Van 
Dyke’s  on  Murray  Hill,  and  Dr.  Hall’s  up  at 
Fifty-sixth  street.  Though  large,  especially 
the  latter,  they  have  been  well  filled  from  the 
start,  and  it  is  now  contemplated  to  occupy 
the  audience-room  of  the  Brick  Church,  the 
chapel  having  become  overcrowded. 

The  Chapel  of  the  (Covenant  would  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  full-fiedged  church  almost  anywhere, 
as  regards  both  size  and  the  substantial  and 
tasteful  manner  in  which  it  is  built.  It  was 
erected  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  by  archi¬ 
tect  Cady,  to  house  the  flourishing  mission  of 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant  (Dr.  Marvin  R. 
Vincent’s)  in  a  very  densely  inhabited  part  of 
the  city,  namely.  West  Forty-second  street 
about  Second  avenue.  It  is  in  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen,  than 
whom  we  have  very  few,  if  any,  better  pastors 
or  preachers.  The  special  meetings  here  have 
proved  very  interesting  from  the  start,  and 
already  there  are  many  encouragements  to 
faithful  endeavor. 

Of  the  meetings  further  downtown— at  Em¬ 
manuel  Chapel  in  the  Eleventh  Ward,  at  the 
old  Seventh  Church,  and  at  the  Church  of  the 
Sea  and  Land— we  learn  that  the  services  are 
well  and  increasingly  attended. 


THE  FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
BOARD. 

Dr.  Ellinwood  sends  us  the  following  care¬ 
fully  prepared  statement : 

The  condition  of  the  treasury  has  improved 
since  the  Ist  of  September,  at  which  time  but 
little  gain  had  been  realized  as  the  result  of 
the  Assembly’s  effort  for  the  debt.  Over 
against  the  payments  on  the  debt  there  had 
been  a  falling  off  of  about  $17,000  in  receipts 
for  current  work  as  comimred  with  the  same 
months  last  year. 

At  the  present  date  (Nov.  13th)  there  appears 
a  general  advance  in  the  regular  receipts  from 
the  churches,  although  there  is  a  falling  off 
of  $12,231.73  in  receipts  from  individual  donors. 
This  is,  perhaps,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
contributions  which  were  given  last  year  by 
liberal  donors  for  general  work,  have  this  year 
gone  toward  the  debt.  It  is  clear  that  aside 
from  the  debt  of  May  last,  there  would  with 
the  same  current  income  and  the  same  ex¬ 
penditure,  be  a  similar  debt  next  Spring.  To 
this  would  be  added  whatever  should  remain 
of  the  old  debt.  The  two  factors,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  are,  first,  the  comparative  in¬ 
come  from  regular  receipts;  and  second,  the 
special  payments  for  the  debt. 

The  amount  yet  to  be  paid  on  the  debt  is 
$15,151,  which  more  than  swallows  up  the  gain 
in  regular  receipts  ($14,171),  leaving  no  margin 
for  the  prevention  of  the  new  debt,  which  the 
same  expenditures  as  last  year  will  entail.  To 
be  exact,  it  should  be  said  that  $10,723  of  last 
year’s  debt  was  carried  over  from  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  the  indebtedness  arising  from  last 
year’s  work  was  $46,929. 

What  then  remains  to  be  aceomplishe<l  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  five  and  a  half  months?  It  is 
definitely  and  precisely  this :  First,  to  remove 
the  debt  ($15,161);  second,  to  so  raise  the  •scale 
of  regular  contributions  as  to  secure  an  ad¬ 
vance  equivalent  to  the  deficit  which  last 
year’s  work  involved  ($46,9*29).  This  supixises 
no  advance  whatever  in  expenditures,  and  we 
assume  that  that  is  setting  the  standard  quite 
as  low  as  the  churches  will  approve. 

The  interest  shown  in  all  parts  of  the  land 
forbids  a  retreat.  The  fresh  spirit  and  greatly 
enlarged  efforts  of  the  churches  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  in  Foreign  Missions  would  rebuke  the  ver>’ 
thought  of  our  falling  behind. 

This  statement  is  made  in  the  hope  that  the 
precise  condition  of  the  Board  may  be  clearly 
understood  and  provided  for. 


FREE  HOME  FOR  DESTITUTE  GIRLS. 

A  young  girl  destitute  and  homeless  in  New 
York!  Can  there  be  conceived  a  position  of 
greater  helplessness  in  the  face  of  danger, 
danger  to  body  and  to  soul  ?  To  help  and  to 
save  those  who  are  thus  weak  and  exposed,  is 
not  merely  a  Christian  duty,  but  an  obligation 
of  common  humanity.  If  it  be  a  manly  deed 
to  save  a  fellow  creature  from  peril  of  life  or 
limb,  if  it  be  a  Christian  office  to  relieve  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  what  do  we  not  owe 
to  the  warm-hearted  women  who  have  seen 
this  bitter  battle  of  maidenhood  against  over¬ 
whelming  difficulties,  and  flown  to  surround 
them  with  the  protection  of  a  Christian  home  ? 

The  orphan  child,  the  ragged  boy,  the  aged 
poor,  the  widow,  the  stricken  workman— all 
have  their  friends  and  helpers,  but  the  young 
girl,  without  father,  mother,  home,  employer, 
or  friends,  whose  tender  youth  exposes  her  to 
a  thousand  foes :  too  old  to  claim  a  child’s  im¬ 
munities,  too  young  to  fight  alone ;  who  with 
a  whirl  of  temptations  and  persecutions  around 
her,  starts  upon  life  in  brave  endeavor  to  walk 
with  a  pure  and  guileless  heart,  though  with 
trembling  feet,  the  narrow  path  of  duty,  pre¬ 
sents  a  spectacle  peculiarly  pathetic,  an  appeal 
which  a  heart  must  be  hard  indeed  to  refuse. 

Here  is  a  charity  that  is  “practical,”  that 
does  not  “  overlap  ”  and  duplicate  the  work  of 
others.  The  distressed  girl  Is  too  old  for  the 
orphan  asylum,  too  young  for  the  Old  Folks 
Home ;  she  is  not  crippled,  or  sick,  or  blind,  or 
fallen,  or  aged.  She  is  perhaps  physically  bet¬ 
ter  off  than  any  of  these,  and  yet  in  more  ter¬ 
rible  need  of  what  we  offer— a  Christian  mo¬ 
ther  and  sisters,  a  Christian  home. 

This  Home  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  (Quietly,  kindly,  thoroughly  for 
its  means,  it  has  done  its  noble  and  peculiar 
work.  Its  reports  show  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  girls  rescued,  sheltered,  cloth¬ 
ed,  fed,  taught,  and  provided  with  homes  or 


employment.  It  is  well  managed  by  a  board 
of  ladies,  from  the  various  evangelical  church¬ 
es  of  the  city.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions,  but  needs  and  deserves 
continued  and  increased  encouragement  and 
aid. 

A  fair  in  its  interest  is  to  be  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  to-day, 
Thursday,  Nov.  19th,  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M., 
and  also  at  the  Home.  23  East  11th  street, 
to-morrow,  Friday,  from  10  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  side 
by  side  on  the  first  page  two  articles  on  Tem¬ 
perance  by  such  veterans  in  the  cause  as  Dr. 
Cuyler  and  Dr.  Patterson  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Patterson,  with  his  long  experience  and  his 
judicial  turn  of  mind,  looks  over  the  whole 
field,  and  indicates  where  some  of  the  truest 
and  noblest  advocates  of  the  good  cause  have 
erred  from  “  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to 
knowledge.”  Dr.  Cuyler  will  perhaps  surprise 
some  by  his  “  protest  against  the  excessive 
prominence  which  is  now  given  to  the  politi- 
ml  aspects  of  the  Temperance  Reform.”  He 
does  not  believe  in  “  a  third  political  party  of 
Prohibitionists”  as  the  panacea  for  all  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  asks  if  any  one 
“  imagines  that  the  summary  closing  up  of  all 
the  saloons  of  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants 
is  a  jmesent  jtossibiltty  Thus  these  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  Temperance  cause,  writing  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  apart,  seem  to  agree  in  their  gen¬ 
eral  ideas  and  methods  of  operation.  Both  go 
ton  practicat results  vSitheiT  than  aiming  at  the 
impossible.  If  we  could  always  have  such 
zeal  united  with  such  wisdom,  we  might  look 
for  greater  success  in  the  stupendous  work 
that  is  to  be  undertaken. 

Our  city  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  Mormonism,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Miss  Kate  Field  is  to  deliver  a  lecture 
upon  it  in  Chickering  Hall  on  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  of  this  week.  Few  persons  are  so  well  in¬ 
formed  upon  the  subject  as  Miss  Field,  who 
has  made  it  a  study,  having  spent  several 
months  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  availed 
herself  of  all  sources  of  information  such  as 
could  be  obtained  by  free  conversations  with 
Mormon  women.  The  knowledge  thus  obtain¬ 
ed,  instead  of  relieving,  seemed  to  deepen  the 
impression  she  had  before,  showing  that  the 
real  position  of  Mormon  women  was  more  pit¬ 
iable,  more  completely  wretched,  and  more 
hopeless,  than  she  had  ever  dreamed.  Some 
of  the  pictures  of  that  wretchedness  she  will 
give  on  Saturday  night.  It  is  a  painful  revela¬ 
tion,  but  one  that  must  be  made  in  order  that 
our  country  may  be  aroused  to  the  terrible  in¬ 
cubus  that  rests  uix»n  the  life  of  what  might 
otherwise  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  territories  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.D.,  so  long  the 
beloved  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Auburn,  lies,  at  this  writing,  in  a 
very  critical  condition  —  if  indeed  he  is  yet 
alive.  He  was  stricken  with  paralysis  on  Fri¬ 
day  night  last,  involving  his  entire  left  side. 
He  had  been  in  his  usual  good  health  during 
the  day  and  evening  and  was  about  to  partake 
of  a  light  luncheon  when  the  attack  came  up¬ 
on  him.  He  realized  its  serious  nature,  and 
his  physician.  Dr.  Dimon,  was  immediately 
summoned.  The  symptoms  a  few  hours  later 
seemed  to  indicate  cerebral  hemorrhage,  in¬ 
ducing  a  semi-conscious  condition.  The  soil 
of  the  beloved  sufferer.  Dr.  John  S.  Hawley,  a 
physician  of  this  city,  at  once  left  for  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  bed-side.  A  universal  sympathyjffill 
gather  there  for  the  stricken  pastor  aivliis 
family,  and  many  prayers  will  ascenff  ior 
them  in  this  hour  of  trial.  y 

It  is  seldom  that  so  touching  and  impressive 
an  ordination  service  occurs  as  that  elsewhere 
described  as  having  taken  place  in  the  First 
Church  of  Honesdale  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th  inst.  The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  the  occasion  as  of  no  seconda¬ 
ry  moment,  and  the  pastors  were  out  in  large 
number,  as  will  be  seen,  and  were  reinforced 
by  Dr.  David  Torrey,  a  brother  of  Elder  Ste¬ 
phen  Torrey,  by  Secretary  Kendall  of  New 
York,  and  others.  Fortunate  the  Presbytery 
that  has  so  faithful,  and  shall  we  not  add,  so 
experienced  an  evangelist.  Taking  up  the  full 
work  of  an  evangelist,  and  at  the  age  of  seven¬ 
ty-seven,  Mr.  Torrey’s  example  carries  a  re¬ 
buke  to  many  younger  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  who  regard  themselves  as  too  old  to  ren¬ 
der  acceptable  service  to  the  churches ! 

A  work  of  fiction  from  the  i>en  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Waldorf  Astor,  recently  United  States 
Minister  to  Italy,  will  be  sure  to  attract  public 
attention,  and  will  soon  be  issued  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  As¬ 
tor,  that  though  his  name  might  have  insured 
publication  without  regard  to  the  merit  of 
what  he  had  written,  he  preferred  to  take  his 
chances  with  the  multitude  of  “  literary  fel¬ 
lers”  who  had  no  name  or  influence  to  help 
them,  and  sent  in  his  manuscript  anonymous¬ 
ly,  and  only— despite  possible  pecuniary  neces¬ 
sities  !— acknowledging  his  authorship  when  it 
had  been  accepted.  Its  appearance  is  expect¬ 
ed  about  the  holidays,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
“  powerfully  written.”  But  the  critics  will  see 
about  that,  of  course. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson,  well  reported  of 
among  all  the  churches  where  he  has  labored, 
has  been  holding  meetings  in  Towanda,  Pa., 
with  mu(’h  success,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  our  Church  news.  We  understand  that  the 
religious  interest  there  has  spread  into  other 
places  round  about.  Mr.  Davidson  is  exiiected 
to  preach  in  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  soon.  His  spirit 
and  methods  have  commended  him  strongly 
to  pastors  and  Christian  people  generally. 

The  widespread  temperance  awakening  in 
Rochester,  under  the  lead  of  P.  A.  Burdick, 
Esq.,  has  so  influenced  that  city  and  the 
churches,  that  a  strong  movement  has  been 
inaugurated  for  Sunday  closing,  and  petitions 
to  the  extent  of  many  hundred  voters’  names 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  city  government,  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  Sunday  laws  be  enforced  upon  the 
saloons.  It  is  a  hard  battle,  but  real  prog^ress 
seems  to  attend  it^^ _ 

Sir  William  Muir,  former  Governor  of  the 
Northwest  Province  of  India,  in  recently  tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  Free  Church  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety,  said  that  every  fully-equipped  mission  in 
that  country  should  have,  as  part  of  its  effect¬ 
ive  force,  a  woman  trained  to  the  work  of  an 
evangelist.  The  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
ions  of  women  in  that  country  had  been  too 
much  overlooked.  They  could  be  readily 
reached  by  those  of  their  own  sex,  and  these 
should  be  sent  among  them. 

His  vegetarian  diet  is  working  so  well  for 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  that  he  told  his  people  on  a  re¬ 
cent  Sabbath  that  he  should  forego  his  usual 
W’lnter  trip  to  Mentone.  He  feels  equal  to  an 
English  Winter,  with  its  fogs,  rain,  and  east 
wind.  This  was  very  gratifying,  of  course. 

Of  the  Freshman  Class  in  Cornell  University, 
sixty  are  Presbyterians,  the  largest  number  of 
any  denomination ;  about  thirty-five  are  Meth¬ 
odists,  thirty-seven  Congregationalists,  thirty- 
three  Episcopalians.  The  remainder  are  “  scat¬ 
tering.” 


aim 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  Situation. — “  No  mind  is  so  guardwl  as  to 
be  without  its  prepossessions.”  It  is  not  more  cer¬ 
tain  that  men  inherit  physical  and  intelloi’tual 
characteristics  ttian  that  they  inlierit  religious 
tendencies.  Why  does  the  Jew  feel  nearer  to  God 
in  the  synagogue  thab  in  the  Christian  church  ? 
Wliy  does  the  Roman  Catholic  feel  a  divine  glory 
and  life  in  the  cathedral  and  not  in  the  Protestant 
place  of  woishlp When  you  have  answered  these 
questions,  you  have  answered  in  part  why  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  loves  his  Church  rather  than  another. 
You  have  admitted  that  one  element  in  our  relig¬ 
ious  life  is  inherited.  But  there  is  still  another 
and  more  important.  Variety  marks  God’s  spirit¬ 
ual  ci’eations  as  truly  as  His  intellectual  or  physi¬ 
cal.  Some  minds  are  able  to  rest  only  when  they 
get  back  to  the  foundations  of  truth.  The  strong, 
deep  tlieology  of  Calvin  may  to  some  appear  para¬ 
doxical  ;  so  do  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  the  Mas¬ 
ter.  Some  are  purelj’  utilitarian  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  business.  Others  are  ever  asking  what 
is  the  truth  of  man’s  relations  to  God  and  to  his 
fellow-man.  Truth  assimilated  will  work  the 
needed  reforms,  is  their  conviction.  Some  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  spiritually  as  well  as  phj’si- 
cally.  Others  are  not  satisfied  until  they  are  sure 
of  a  competency  of  divine  grace  thoroughly  assim¬ 
ilated.  'The  crj’  for  Christian  unity  when  it  means 
one  practice,  one  Church,  is  conse<iuently  not  the 
unity  of  spirit,  which  gives  life,  but  the  unity  of 
the  letter,  which  kills.  A  marked  change  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the 
religious  elements  of  New  England.  The  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  Romish,  English,  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  have  to  a  large  extent  supplanbvl  the 
descendants  of  the  independent  Puritans  of  colo¬ 
nial  times.  The  Romish  and  English  Churches 
have  been  ready  for  the  change.  The  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Church  has  been  occupied  in  other  quarters, 
and  has  thus  far  not  claimed  her  own  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Presbyterians,  as  they  come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  from  both  the  West  and  foreign  shores,  are 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  find  that  their 
Church  is  not  more  widely  established.  They  cry 
‘‘  Others  have  their  religious  home,  but  where  is 
ours  ?  ”  Some  take  their  letteis  to  other  Churches 
under  the  protest  “There  is  nothing  else  for  us.” 
Others  still  wait  for  their  own  Church  to  come  to 
them ;  while  still  a  third  claims  grows  cold  and  in¬ 
different  religiously.  The  existence  of  these  three 
classes  of  Presbyterians  in  New  England  society 
explains  the  rapid  growth  of  Presb^orlanlsm  in 
those  parts  of  New  England  where  our  Church  is 
working.  For  example,  fifteen  years  ago  there 
was  only  one  Presbyterian  church  in  Boston.  To¬ 
day  there  are  four,  and  the  fifth  is  being  organized. 
Of  about  fifty  who  have  Identified  themselves  with 
our  work  here,  fully  three-fourths  are  of  those 
who  heretofore  have  had  no  religious  home. 

J.  <».  BODUF.B. 

Now  Haven,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK. 

Dunkirk. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fiist 
Presbyterian  Church,  just  held,  the  Trustees  pre¬ 
sented  their  exhibit,  showing  the  temporalities  of 
the  church  to  be  on  a  sound  footing.  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Van  Buren,  R.  J.  Gross,  and  D.  A.  A.  Nichols 
were  elected  trustees.  We  notice  that  the  Lake 
Shore  Observer  publishes  in  full  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland,  delivered  to  the  new  pastor 
at  Dunkirk  (the  Rev.  William  Martin),  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  installation  on  Nov.  4th.  Of  all  words 
to  designate  the  relation  just  formed,  the  Fnnlonta 
Presbyter  preferred  that  of  Pastor;  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  speak  of  some  of  the  qualifimtions  for  the 
pastoral  office.  Concluding,  he  said :  “As  we  con¬ 
sider  the  grave  rosponsibilities  which  rest  upon  a 
pastor  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  inclined  to  ask 
‘  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  'i  ’  Then  we  re¬ 
member  that  our  sufficiency  is  of  God.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  I  have  confidence  in  you,  my  brother,  as  one 
divinely  led  and  taught,  that  I  have  set  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  yourministrj’  so  high,  and  I  believe  that  you 
will  be  able  to  fulfil  these  rosponsibilities  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  fields  of  labor  in  our  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Our  eyes  shall  be  turned  toward  you  and 
this  dear  church  in  days  to  come,  and  our  hearts 
toward  heaven  in  supplication  for  you.” 

Batavia. — Elder  E.  C.  Walker  of  this  church 
was  chosen  at  the  recent  election  to  represent  the 
Thirtieth  District  in  the  Senate  of  New  York. 

Junius. — Rev.  S.  R.  Warrender  has  removed  to 
this  field  and  entered  upon  pastoral  labor.  He 
comes  with  a  letter  of  dismissal  from  Albany  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  that  of  Lyons. 

Sybaouse. — The  Daily  Journal  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  the  reception  tendered  on  the  5th  inst. 
by  the  Fourth  Church  :  “No  warmer  welcome  was 
ever  extended  any  gentleman  of  the  cloth  upon  his 
assumption  of  a  new  charg<',  than  that  which  was 
prepared  for  Rev.  William  A.  Rice  and  wife  at  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  last  night.  The  la¬ 
dles  of  the  society  had  been  untiring  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  make  the  church  present  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  when  the  guests  commenced  arriv¬ 
ing  last  night  they  found  the  parlors  and  lecture- 
room  turn^  into  a  perfect  bower.  Evergreens  fes¬ 
tooned  from  ceilings  and  between  the  pillars,  smi- 
lax  twined  a,bout  the  wall,  cut  fiowers  and  potted 
plants  in  profusion,  pictures  upon  the  walls,  rugs 
and  heavy  curtains  here  and  there,  and  over  all 
the  subdued  and  mellow  light  of  tinted  globes. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  not  less  than  500 
persons,  including  a  number  of  visitors  from  other 
churches,  were  introduced  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice. 
The  new  addition  to  the  clergy  of  Syracuse  is  tall 
and  of  massive  proportions.  He  has  a  genial  pres¬ 
ence.  In  the  parlors  on  the  second  fioor  of  the 
church  a  neat  lunch  had  been  prepared,  and  when 
the  period  of  introductions  was  ended,  the  now 
pastor  with  his  wife  took  seats  at  a  table  i>reparod 
for  them.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Thurber,  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Hims, 
Rev,  G.  B.  Spalding  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Lawrence.  'The  large  concourse  of  people  present 
were  servwl  with  refreshments,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rice  spent  the  evening  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  flock.  Mr.  Rice  will  assume  his  position  as 
pastor  of  the  church  shortly  after  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember.” 

Stone  Chuboh.— Rev.  T.  L.  Waldo,  who  has 
been  acting  pastor  of  tills  ctiurch,  in  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Genesee,  the  last  five  years,  has  tendered 
his  resignation. 

East  Palmyra. — The  Woman’s  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  of  this  church  has  just  held  its  tc*nth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Exercises  of  a  pleasing  character  were  held, 
among  them  the  “  Missionary  Cloc-k,”  by  twelve 
little  girls.  This  Society  has  raised  $600  in  ten 
years,  and  the  Glc>aner  Band  has  in  addition  con¬ 
tributed  alK)ut  $35  annually. 

Brasher  Falls.  —  The  notice  concerning  tiie 
presents  received  at  the  marriage  anniversary  of 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Llpes  was  not  quite 
csomplete.  Through  soiiu’  nc>glect  of  the  express 
c’ompany  or  agents,  a  tiox  sent  from  New  York  con¬ 
taining  cjhinaware,  did  not  reacdi  its  destination 
till  nearly  a  week  after  the  entertainment.  This 
box  was  sent  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Hall  of  Plattsburgh,  and  contained  an  ice-cream 
set  of  the  most  lieautiful  china,  for  which,  and  for 
all  otlier  presents,  the  recipients  make  grateful 
acknowledgments.  * 

Onondaoa  V.vlley. — Tlie  ladies  of  tliis  cliurch 
recc'iitly  gave  two  hundred  dollars  for  th<‘  new 
MethcHlist  church.  The;  gift  was  very  opportune. 
A  debt  of  four  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  was  to 
be  raised.  It  seemed  impossible  to  secure  pledges 
to  that  amount.  Upon  announciemcmt  of  the  gift  of 
the  Prc’sbyterian  ladles,  through  their  jiastor,  a 
new  impetus  was  felt.  Othc’r  plc-dgc’s  wore  made, 
quite  largely  from  the  Presbyterian  cliurc’li  ancl 
society,  and  the  work  was  done.  This  a-sslstance 
was  the  more  ne*-ded,  and  the;  more  deserved,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Methotlists  of  the  place  have 
exerted  themselves  to  the  very  limit  of  possible 
effort  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  building  of  their 
church. 

Lyons  Primbyteky. — Rev.  J.  N.  Urocker,  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionarj-,  has  rei’ently  visited  the  weak 
chiuches  of  this  Presbj-tery  again,  preaching  at 
Savannah  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  Sodus  Centre  and  Joy 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  the  9t  h  and  10th, 
and  by  consultation  with  many  of  the  brethren,  ob¬ 
taining  further  light  and  encouragement  as  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  on  this  Held.  Prof.  Hay¬ 
ward  of  Clyde  has  supplied  Savannah  most  of  the 
last  few  months,  and  so  acceptably  that  It  is  hoped 
he  may  continue  at  least  till  Jan.  1.  Mr.  Crocker’s 
desire  is  to  unite  Joy  and-  Sodus  Centro  under  one 
man.  This  once  effected,  the  work  in  this  Presby¬ 
tery  will  be  In  lietter  condition  than  for  several 
years. 

NEW  JERSEY, 

Paterson.  —  The  First  German  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  after  a  long  season  of 
trial  and  ileprcsslon,  seems  to  have  started  out 
upon  a  new  and  vigorous  life.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ing  last,  at  the  installation  of  the  new  pastor,  the 
Rev,  William  Beasler,  formerly  of  Sayersville, 
N.  J.  The  pulpit  was  tastefully  adorned  with 
choice  flowers,  and  the  walls  were  prettily  trim¬ 
med  with  evergreens.  The  Rev,  Alexander  McKel- 
vey  (moderator  of  the  Presbytei-y)  presided  and 
put  the  constitutional  questions :  the  sermon  was 
preached  by  tlic  Rev.  F.  Voeglln  of  the  Broadway- 
German  Pri'sbyterian  Church,  from  the  text  “For 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that 
believeth ;  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek  ” 

Rom.  i.  161.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  de- 

Ivered  by  tne  Rev.  P.  F.  Leavens  of  Passaic,  N.  J. 
He  congratulated  the  pastor  upon  the  cordial  and 


tasteful  reception  he  had  received;  upon  the  ap¬ 
pliances  he  had  for  church  work;  upon  the  fact 
that  he  begins  his  work  without  reliance  upon  the 
Missionary  Board  for  help ;  and  on  the  admirable 
field  for  lalior  which  opens  up  to  him  in  the  city  of 
Paterson.  Then  followed  a  charge  based  upon  the 
words  of  2  Cor.  xii.  14:  “I  seek  not  yours,  but 
you.”  It  was  an  appeal  for  energy  and  tact  in 
working  for  souls.  'The  charge  to  the  people  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Phillip  Vollmer  of  Brooklyn, 
who  chose  as  his  text  1  Cor.  lii.  16 :  “  Know  ye  not 
that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  ”  It  was  a  solemn  and 
earnest  argument  for  a  I’onsistent  and  holy  life  be¬ 
fore  the  world,  in  order  that  the  preaching  of  the 
pew  may  assist  the  preaching  from  the  pulpit.  At 
the  close  of  the  service,  as  the  congregation  pass¬ 
ed  before  the  pulpit  to  give  the  pastor  a  word  of 
welcome  and  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  there 
was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  all  who  witnessed  the 
scene,  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  merely  formal 
ceremony. 

The  Pbespyteby  of  Jersey  City  enters  upon  a 
plan  of  evar^  ellstic  work  for  the  Winter  months, 
beginning  with  the  last  Sabbath  of  November. 
Services  are  to  bo  held  in  all  the  churches  of  Pres¬ 
bytery  from  time  to  time,  according  to  an  appoint¬ 
ed  order,  the  pastors  aiding  each  other  in  efforts 
for  the  reviving  of  the  Church,  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  sinners.  The  Church  of  Norwood  is  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Smart,  the  stated  sup¬ 
ply,  from  Presbytery.  Rev.  A.  Colville  closes  a 
very  sliort  pastoi-ate  of  the  Scotch  Church  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  on  account  of  ill-health.  Rev.  W.  Baes- 
ler  was  installed  pastor  of  the  First  German  Church 
of  Patereon.  Nov.  12th. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Towanda. — The  town  of  Towanda  is  being  great¬ 
ly  moved  by  the  grace  of  God.  Oct.  4th,  Rev.  E. 

E.  Davidson  of  Newtonville,  Mass.,  began  evangel¬ 
istic  labor  with  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and 
Baptist  churches.  From  the  first  Interest  was 
manifested,  and  a  large  attendance  secured.  The 
first  week  was  spent  in  preaching  to  Christians ; 
not  until  the  second  week  was  any  invitation  given 
to  the  unconverted.  By  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
week  about  300  persons  had  come  forward  for 
prayer.  The  interest  seems  unabated,  and  a  deep 
feeling  of  seriousness  and  (’onviction  pervades  the 
community.  Mr.  Davidson  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  In  Western  New  York; 
ho  is  a  most  earnest,  devoted,  discreet  worker,  a 
simple.  Scriptural,  impressive  preacher,  and  his 
labors  have  been  richly  blessoil  of  the  Dol’d  in  all 
places  which  he  has  visited.  Towanda  has  never 
before  been  so  widely  and  deeply  moveil.  Great 
and  permanent  results  must  follow. 

Erie. — Rev.  James  G.  Pattei’son  of  Baltimore 
has  removed  to  this  city  with  his  family.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  labors  at  Park  Church,  Sundaj-,  Nov.  15, 
and  in  his  first  sermon  struck  the  kej-note  of  what 
promises  to  be  “  an  earnest  ministry.”  The  people 
receive  him  with  gladness  after  being  so  long  pas¬ 
torless.  A  union  Thanksgiving  service  of  the  Pres- 
terian  churches  of  the  city  will  be  held  at  Park 
Church,  at  which  Rev.  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  give  the  sermon.  Rev.  Solon  Cobb  of  the 
Central  Church  has  been  upon  the  jury  during  the 
past,  week,  and  as  foreman  brought  in  a  vei’dict  of 
guilty  In  a  murder  case,  Saturday  evening  just  in 
time  to  set  him  free  for  Sabbath  duties.  This  is 
the  second  of  our  city  pastors  who  has  been  called 
to  preside  over  a  jury  the  present  year.  They  are 
said  to  do  their  work  with  unusual  efficiency,  e. 

Honesdale. — An  event  of  unusual  interest  took 
place  Monday  evening,  Nov.  9th,  in  the  First 
Church  of  Honesdale,  Penn.  Mr.  Stephen  Torrey, 
for  sixty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Church,  and 
for  fifty-six  years  ruling  elder,  by  invitation  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lackawanna,  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist.  Since  his  youth,  although  a  business 
man,  ho  has  been  actively  engaged  in  Christian 
work ;  organizing  Sabbath-schools,  teaching  Bible 
classes,  and  preaching  the  Word  in  this  vicinity. 
“  Diligent  in  business,  ferv-ent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord,”  describes  the  man  accurately.  Some  twelve 
years  ago  Mr.  Torrey  was  invited  by  Presbytery,  to 
undertake  the  work  of  a  Presbyterlal  missionary, 
to  look  after  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  weak 
churches  within  its  bounds.  This  work,  requiring 
marked  executive  ability,  patience,  wisdom,  zeal, 
as  well  as  power  of  endurance,  he  has  done  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  Churches  and  the  brethren 
of  Presbytery.  While  licensed  to  preach — which 
license  was  renewed  each  year — his  work  was  great¬ 
ly  hindered,  for  the  reason  that  he  had  no  authori¬ 
ty  to  administer  the  sacraments,  baptism,  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  To  increase  his  efficiency,  as 
well  as  to  recognize  his  past  faithfulness,  believing 
that  God  had  called  him  to  this  important  work, 
and  honored  him  in  it  by  crowning  his  labors  with 
evident  success,  he  was  asked  %  Presbytery  to 
accept  ordination  at  its  hands.  The  Presbytery 
met  in  the  chapel  at  five  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  with  a  view  to  ordination.  There 
were  present  Revs.  8.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  E.  O.  Ward, 

F.  B.  Hodge,  D.D,,  N.  G.  Parke,  D.D.  Jacob  Best, 
H.  H.  Welles,  Thomas  Nichols,  P.  H.  Brooks,  R.  H, 
Craig,  Henry  Spayd,  R.  B.  Webster,  C.  R.  Gregory, 
W.  H.  Swift;  and  Elders  Calvin  Parsons,  C.  F. 
Mattes,  Matthew  Gray,  and  8.  G.  Cory.  The  Rev. 
David  Torrey,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse, 
brother  of  Stephen  Torrey,  and  Rev.  Henry  Kendall, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
were  Invited  to  sit  as  corresponding  members.  As 
Mr.  Torrey  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
college  and  seminary  training,  the  examination  was 
confined  to  philosophy,  theology.  Church  history. 
Church  government,  sacraments,  experimental  re¬ 
ligion,  and  recognition  of  a  call  to  do  the  work  of 
an  evangelist.  The  examination  was  unanimously 
sustained,  that  in  theology  making  a  marked  im¬ 
pression.  In  the  evening  at  7 :30,  the  Presbytery 
met  in  the  church.  The  moderator,  Rev.  Thomas 
Nichols  of  West  Plttston,  presided  and  propound¬ 
ed  the  constitutional  questions ;  Rev.  F.  B.  Hodge, 
D.D.,  of  Wilkesbarre,  preach^  an  able  sermon 
from  John  vl.  68 ;  Rev.  8.  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  of  Scran¬ 
ton,  offered  the  prayer  of  ordination,  and  Mr. 
Torrey  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
by  the  “  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.” 
A  touching  charge  was  given  the  evangelist  by  Rev. 
H.  H.  Weilos  of  Kingston,  and  the  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  benediction  by  Mr.  Torrey.  The 
services  throughout  were  very  impressive.  The 
occasion  was  the  seventy-seventh  birthday  of  this 
man  of  God,  whose  whole  life  has  been  marked  by 
devotion  to  Christian  work.  It  had  been  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  ambition  when  a  young  man  to  enter  the 
ministry.  God  ordered  otherwise;  and  there  is 
(’ause  for  devout  thanksgiving  that  in  his  old  age, 
as  the  shadows  lengthen,  he  sees  the  hopes  of  youth 
realized.  Mr.  Torrey  receives  a  nominal  salary 
from  Presbytery,  the  most  of  which  finds  its  way 
into  the  treasury  of  the  churches  he  so  faithfully 
serves.  No  self-denial  is  too  great  for  him  to 
make,  no  w  ork  too  arduous,  if  thereby  the  cause  to 
which  he  has  dedlcateil  ail  the  powers  God  has 
given  him,  may  be  advanced.  May  he  long  be 
spareii  to  the  churches  that  so  much  need  his  care, 
the  last  years  of  his  honored  life  witness  enlarged 
success,  and  when  God  calls  him  home  to  meet  the 
loved  ones  who  wait  him  there,  his  mantle  fall 
upon  another  as  devoted,  is  the  prayer  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  who  know,  respect,  appreciate,  and  love  him. 

w.  H.  swift. 

Honesdale,  Nov.  12tli,  18H.1. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bl(M)mington. — The  Second  Chiircii,  Dr.  J.  W. 
DInsmore  pastor,  publish  a  little  monthly  folio 
sheet,  “The  Beacon  Light.”  The  church  is  active, 
and  the  young  people^lso.  Their  “  Union  ”  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  “  BrowiFrea.”  We  are  told  that  at 
a  seasonable  hour  the  church  parlors  were  filled 
just  comfortably  full.  Admission  was  confined  to 
members  only.  After  all  were  seated  at  the  sup¬ 
per  tables,  the  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  Mr. 
F.  Y.  Hamilton.  Xhen  follow«*d  the  reading  of  the 
officers’  reports,  whii^h  showed  the  Union  to  he  in 
a  most  gratifying  condition,  financially  and  other¬ 
wise.  .4  poem,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs. 
Gussie  Packard  DuBois,  was  then  read  by  Miss 
Dora  M.  Boyd.  Supper  was  then  servcfl.  The 
guests,  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  fifty,  were 
presented  with  the  cup  and  saucer  useni  by  them 
during  the  tea  as  a  souvenir.  Supper  being  over, 
Mr.  Dickey  Templeton  was  called  on,  and  in  a  ten 
minutes  speech  managed  to  hit  off  in  an  inimita¬ 
bly  happy  vein  the  various  kinds  of  Ts.  A  musi¬ 
cal  extravaganza,  led  by  Miss  Alice  Harpole  and 
aided  by  several  young  ladies,  furnished  a  world 
of  fun  for  all  present.  The  entertainment  was  a 
success,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements.  Of  Mrs.  DuBois’s 
poem  “The  Brown  Tea,”  we  give  the  closing  verses : 
But  why  a  Brown  Tea,  some  one  asks  : 

The  reasons,  friend,  are  plain. 

Firstly,  Presbyterians, 

You  know,  are  never  vain — 

Hence  the  sober  color ;  but 
The  greatest  reason  why 
Is  this :  that,  when  at  home,  your  cup 
And  saucer  meet  your  eye. 

Some  spell  shall  overtake  you,  some 
Brown  study  it  may  be. 

Wherein  your  share  of  this  broad  work 
More  clearly  you  shall  see. 

In  short,  that  from  these  souvenirs 
Excuses  you’ll  drink  down. 

And  lend  a  helping  hand  each  time 
To  keep  our  work  done  brown. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis.— The  Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  for 
thirteen  years  the  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Presbyt^an 
Church  of  Indianapolis,  desiring  to  accept  the  unan¬ 
imous  call  of  the  church  at  Findlay,  O.,  has  been 
released  by  his  Indianapolis  charge,  and  at  his 


special  request.  In  taking  this  action  the  Fifth 
Church  make  record  of  his  faithfulness,  and  of  the 
fact  that  they  consent  to  the  request  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  The  Indianapolis  News  of  Nov.  9th  adds : 
“Mr.  Mitchell  has  proven  himself  an  earnest,  con¬ 
scientious,  Christian  gentleman,  and  his  departure 
will  be  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  the  hundreds  of 
friends  to  whom  he  and  his  family  are  endeansl.” 

MICHIGAN. 

Three  Rivers. — This  church  has  been  long  dis¬ 
couraged,  passing  through  a  long  and  enfeebling 
recess  of  candidating.  Recently  a  unanimous  eall 
as  been  given  to  Mr.  George  C.  Frost,  a  licentiate 
from  Detroit  Presbytery.  The  sky  be^ns  to  bright¬ 
en,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  this  church  may 
soon  be  found  rejoicing  in  prosperity,  as  in  the 
happy  days  of  old.  Nothing  now  stands  in  the 
way,  so  far  as  human  sight  can  reach,  but  for  the 
people  and  young  pastor  to  go  forward  unitedly  in 
their  work,  and  follow’  out  the  wise  and  wholesome 
rules  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  have  the  un¬ 
ion  consummated  by  ordination  and  installation. 

About  Dissotving  Churches. — In  The  Evangelist 
of  the  12  inst.  Rev.  S.  Storrs  Howe  protests  against 
the  course  pursued  by  his  Presbytery  in  dissolving 
certain  churches.  He  says  “  Our  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  authorize  the  dissolution  of  a  church. 
All  that  a  Presbytery  can  do  is  to  receive  churches 
under  its  care,  ami  dismiss  them  upon  their  re¬ 
quest  to  other  bodies.”  Let  me  ask  my  venerable 
college  tutor  or  any  other  man  versed  In  Presbyte¬ 
rian  law.  What  does  our  Form  of  Government 
teach  on  this  subject  ?  We  have  had  in  our  Pres¬ 
bytery  several  churches  that  were  dying  or  dead 
for  several  years.  The  field  was  well  occupied  by 
other  denominations,  and  our  churches  had  no 
service  of  any  kind,  no  prayer-meeting  or  Sunday- 
school.  They  made  no  report  to  Presbytery.  Some 
ministi’r  of  the  Presbytepy  went  to  preach  to  them 
once  in  a  long  time,  ana  tried  to  strengthen  the 
things  that  remain.  But  only  a  very  few  scattered 
members  could  be  found,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
no  field  open  for  Presbyterian  cul^vation,  as  other 
denominations  so  completely  occupied  the  ground. 
What  should  be  done  ?  These  lifeless  churches  re¬ 
mained  on  our  roll,  and  wore  Qounted  for  several 
years  after  they  ceased  doing  or  giving  anything 
as  churches.  Thus  the  number  of  churches  giv¬ 
ing  nothing  to  our  Boards  has  increased  by  their 
names  remaining,  and  it  is  by  just  such  churches 
our  reports  on  beneficence  make  out  such  sad  and 
disreputable  delinquencies  that  we  hang  our  heads 
in  shame.  Our  Presbytery  has  taken  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  count  these  churches  as  dissolved,  and 
drop  their  names  from  the  roll.  But  we  feel  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  we  have  acted  in  strict  accordance 
writh  Presbyterian  rules.  Will  some  wise  scribe 
point  out  to  us  the  law  on  this  subject  ?  If  Presby¬ 
tery  can  receive  a  church  under  its  care,  or  dismiss 
it  to  another  body,  and  cannot  dissolve  a  church, 
please  point  out  the  chapter.  Let  us  who  walk  in 
darkness  have  the  light.  j.  a.  ranney. 

Flint. — The  new  Presbyterian  church  in  Flint 
was  dedicated  Nov.  8th,  and  was  an  occasion  of 
deepest  Interest.  At  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone, 
June  17th  last,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Northrop  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  church  and  ita  wander¬ 
ings.  He  said :  This  church  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1837,  on  the  banks  of  the  Flint  river,  in 
the  old  “River  House”  occupied  by  Lewis  Buck¬ 
ingham,  the  father  of  Major  George  W.  Buck¬ 
ingham,  which  for  many  years  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  Saginaw  street,  the  sole  survivor  of  one  of 
the  great  fires.  Rev.  Mr.  Dudley  was  the  minister- 
Seventecn  persons  united,  composing  the  little  band, 
and  throe  of  them  are  present  with  us  to-day,  the 
only  survivors  of  the  primitive  organization.  May 
I  call  the  roll  ?  Mrs.  Lyman  G.  Buckingham,  Mrs. 
Samuel  B.  Wicks,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Ghamplin.  And 
here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call  attention  to 
the  houses  of  worahlp  which  have  been  built  and 
occupied.  After  their  organization  they  held  their 
first  communion  service  in  a  barn.  That  bam 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  place  where  It  now 
stands,  two  miles  to  the  north,  on  land  of  Mr.  Gil¬ 
bert  Dewey.  The  place  where  the  little  church 
first  began  worship,  was  in  a  room  over  the  store 
of  Stage  &  Wright,  which  then  stood  near  the  bank 
of  the  river,  on  the  east  side  of  Saginaw  street. 
In  1837,  a  few  months  after  oiganization,  they 
built  a  small  house  of  worship  upon  the  ground 
where  now  stands  the  Henderson  warehouse.  It 
cost  a  severe  struggle  to  erect  this  house  of  God, 
though  small  and  inexpensive,  for  the  people  had 
little  money,  they  were  pioneers  who  had  just  come 
from  the  East,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  great 
forest  to  be  subdued.  But  they  were  of  the  Puri¬ 
tan  stamp,  and  brought  their  religion  with  them,, 
and  felt  that  they  could  not  and  \could  not  live 
where  they  could  not  have  a  house  of  God  to 
worship  in,  and  celebrate  the  ordinances  of  their 
holy  religion.  In  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds 
and  pay  off  their  indebtedness.  Deacon  Ezra  N. 
Carrier  was  compelled  to  mortgage  his  farm,  and 
in  the  sequel  was  obliged  to  take  the  building  for 
what  he  had  advanced  in  its  erection.  This  church 
edifice  was  afterwards  removed  to  where  the  Gaz- 
lay  block  now  stands,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Gazlay  to  pay 
the  church  Indebtedness.  In  the  Winter  of  1846-7 
a  movement  was  set  on  foot,  when  Rev.  John  G. . 
Atterbury,  D.D.,  was  pastor,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  more  commodious  house  of  worship.  The 
land  was  given  by  James  Henderson,  and  mmuel 

B.  Wicks  and  others  entered  upon  the  work  of  get¬ 
ting  out  timber.  Addison  Stewart,  Mallory  Pratt, 
and  Ward  Gazlay  were  the  building  committee. 
The  first  two  were  soon  after  calleiT  to  their  re¬ 
ward,  while  Mr.  Gazlay  has  been  ^ared  to  aid  in 
the  erection  of  this  house  of  1886.  The  former  new 
church  was  commodious  and  tasteful,  and  fully 
abreast  with  the  demands  of  the  city,  then  but  a 
small  village.  On  Jan.  26th,  1848,  the  house  was 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  free  from  all  In¬ 
debtedness.  The  present  new  church  is  situated  on 
the  comer  above  the  old  one,  and  its  site  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  building  committee 
consisted  of  Dr.  T.  R.  Buckham,  chairman;  Dr.  J. 

C.  Wilson,  secretary;  Eli  T.  Smith,  George  W. 
Buckingham,  M.  A.  Knight,  H.  P.  Gristy,  H.  L. 
Pierson,  and  F.  E.  Willett,  all  trustees,  with  the 
name  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Northrop  added.  "The  an’hl- 
tect  is  Mr.  L.  B.  Valk  of  New  York,  and  the  edifice 
is  a  composite  as  to  style.  The  main  material  is 
limestone  from  Sebowaing,  Huron  county.  The 
comers  and  trimmings  are  of  Ionia  (Mich.)  sand¬ 
stone,  and  the  steps,  sills,  etc.,  are  of  Ohio  blue 
stone.  The  walls  are  built  hollow,  and  are  ilnwl 
with  a  brick  inner  wall.  This  is  to  prevent  mois¬ 
ture.  The  foundation  of  the  building  is  two  and 
one-half  feet  of  Portland  cement  and  broken  stones. 
This  foundation  extends  six  Inches  outside  of  the 
outer  walls.  The  floors  are  self-supporting,  there 
being  veiy  little  weight  on  the  outer  walls  from 
them,  and  no  gallery  in  the  building.  Its  absolute 
security  is  beyond  question.  The  trimmings  are 
of  terra  cotta.  The  stained  glass  windows  are 
from  New  Jersey.  Three  of  these  are  memorial 
windows,  viz ;  the  McGreery  window,  in  memory 
of  Reuben  McGreery;  the  Saunders  window,  in 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  and  the  J,  B. 
Covert  window.  The  church  is  divided  into  two 
compartments.  The  main  room  has  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  640.  The  seats  are  in  semi-circular 
tiers  like  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  floor  gently 
sloping  towards  the  chancel.  The  organ  and  choir 
are  placed  Immediately  back  of  the  pastor,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  organ  opens  a  small  room,  one  of 
which  is  used  by  the  choir  and  the  other  by  the 
pastor.  Opening  out  from  the  main  room  by  im¬ 
mense  sliding  doors  is  the  chapel,  which  (p  tunj 
is  divideil  into  four  compartments.  This  series  of 
rooms  affords  additional  seating  capacity  of  about 
500.  These  rooms  are  seated  with"  comfortable 
chairs.  These  four  rooms  are  to  be  used  as  the 
main  Sunday-school  room,  infant  class  room,  Bible 
ditto,  and  a  ladies  class  room.  All  are  provided 
with  fireplaces,  and  the  Bible  class  room  is  to  lie 
used  as  the  trustees  room  also.  The  library  room 
opens  from  the  main  hallway,  just  across  from  the 
rooms  mentioned  above.  There  are  five  entranci's 
to  the  building,  one  of  which  is  from  Aporte  covhere. 
so  that  those  who  go  or  come  by  carriage  may  Im* 
under  cover.  The  rooms  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
church  are  two  toilet  rooms,  kitchen  with  a  range, 
hot  and  cold  water,  sink,  buffet,  writh  linen,  dishes, 
glassware,  etc.,  a  large  dining  room  off  from  the 
kitchen,  and  the  two  cloak  rooms,  which  may  be 
used  as  main  reception  rooms.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  directory  to  hold  all  church  sociables,  etc.. 
In  these  apartments.  The  whole  building  is  heated 
by  four  large  coal  furnaces  and  by  several  open 
fireplaces.  The  ventilation  is  thought  to  be  as 
nearly  complete  as  possible.  The  lighting  and 
ventilating  Is  all  done  by  slides  and  wires  over 
pulleys.  On  the  top  of  the  cupola  there  is  a  gas 
circle,  by  lighting  this  and  opening  the  ventilators 
in  the  arch  of  the  church  and  the  windows  in  the 
cupola,  a  draft  will  be  at  once  created,  and  perfect 
ventilation  secured  even  in  the  most  sultry  weath¬ 
er.  'The  carpets  are  red  and  black  ingrain  through¬ 
out  the  church  proper,  although  several  of  the 
smaller  rooms  are  carpeted  with  other  tints.  The 
cushions  are  wool,  maroon  damask,  upholstered 
with  elastic  felt.  The  grounds  are  nicely  graded 
and  terraced,  and  the  church  is  surrounded  by 
substantial  stone  walks.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building  was  $46,216.  Of  this  the  organ  with  motor, 
built  by  King  of  Elmirs,  cost  $3000,  and  $8845  was 
realized  from  the  old  building  and  site.  $8548  re¬ 
mained  to  be  raised,  which  was  done  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Edward  Kimball  of  Chicago,  so 
that  the  church  was  joyfully  dedicated  without 
debt.  Rev.  H.  H.  Northrop  offered  the  prayer  of 
dedication,  the  pastor.  Rev.  H.  M.  Curtis,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  Through  the  untiring  labors  of 
the  pastor,  nobly  seconded  by  Rev.  Mr,  Northrop, 
the  trustees  and  the  elect  ladies,  and  lndce<l  by  the 
whole  congregation,  this  consummation  so  long 
wished  for  is  reached,  and  the  church  at  Flint  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  magnificent  heritage. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Bababoo. — The  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  will  be  vacant  from  Dec. 
31st  next.  This  is  a  church  of  considerable  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance,  and  requires  a  pastor  of 
marked  ability.  There  is  now  open  a  wide  fleld 
for  usefulness.  This  church  and  com  munity  stand 
in  much  need  of  an  earnest  and  able  man.  Tlie 
Session  wish  to  And  the  right  man  for  the  work. 

X.  X. 

IOWA. 

CsDAB  Bapibs. — ^The  Rev.  J.  K.  Fowler  was 
duly  installed  pastor  of  the  Second  Church  on 
Sabbath  evening,  Nov.  8th.  The  house  was  crowd¬ 
ed  to  overflowing,  and  the  services  the  happiest  of 
their  kind.  Dr.  Phelps,  president  of  Coe  College, 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  E.  B.  Miner  presided. 
Prof.  Gondit  offered  the  installing  prayer.  Rev.  A. 
S.  Marshall  charged  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Burkhalter  the  people.  The  flne  musical  selec¬ 
tions  and  successful  efforts  at  decorations  indicat¬ 
ed  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  service. 

Tipton. — The  work  of  the  Lord  is  greatly  reviv¬ 
ed  in  Tipton,  Iowa,  and  scores  of  souls  are  being 
brought  from  darkness  into  light.  To  Qod  be  all 
the  praise.  a.  c.  b. 

Mbdiapolis. — Rev.  Alexander  Scott  was  instal¬ 
led  pastor  of  Mediapolis  Church,  Iowa  Pre8b3rtery, 
Nov.  9th.  Sermon  from  1  Cor.  xiii.  13  by  Rev.  .J. 
B.  Butter ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Haskell,  and  to  the  church  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Kearns. 
May  the  pastoral  relation  be  as  pleasant  as  the  day 
of  installation !  H. 

NEBRASKA. 

STEBiiiNQ  (Johnson  county). — I  would  acknowl¬ 
edge  through  the  columns  of  The  Evanoemst  the 
,  reception  of  a  box  containing  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  clothing  from  the  ladies  of  the  Presb3rte- 
rian  church,  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  Christian  love 
and  sympathy  expresi^  by  such  a  gift  to  aid  us  in 
the  work  of  preaching  Christ  to  my  dear  people, 
fills  my  heart  with  gratitude  to  the  donors,  and 
courage  to  labor  on  in  this  cause  of  my  Master. 

Yours  in  Christ,  Alanson  Hebbick. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Battebt  Pabk  Soko  Sekvioe  was  closed 
last  Sunday  afternoon  for  the  season,  by  trans¬ 
ferring  it,  during  the  Winter  months,  to  the  People’s 
Hall,  97  Varick  street,  where  it  will  be  continued  ev- 

nery  evening  except  Saturdaj*.  From  the  statement 
made  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ooss,  who  originated  it  and 
has  conducted  it,  we  learn  that  it  was  held  imder 
tho  permits  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Park  Commis¬ 
sioners;  that  the  audience  has  numbered  from 
'  3000  to  4000  each  Sunday  for  the  five  months  that 
it  has  been  held ;  that  no  more  ({uiet  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience  could  be  found  in  the  city — not  a 
case  of  noise  or  disorder  occurring  during  the 
entire  season.  In  this  respect,  for  an  outdoor 
audience,  it  has  been  a  marvel.  From  twenty-five 
to  forty  singers,  from  several  choirs,  led  the  sing¬ 
ing.  The  hymns — the  grand  old  familiar  ones — 
printed  on  slips,  were  distributed  to  the  number  of 
about  1000  at  each  service,  and  the  audience  joined 
more  or  lees  In  the  singing.  These  printed  hymns 
were  usually  taken  away  by  the  audience  and  kept 
as  souvenirs.  These  services  have  been  truly  de¬ 
votional,  and  the  effect  upon  the  people  has  been 
salutary.  Several  cases  of  conversion  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  many  have  promised  Mr.  Goss  and  his 
helpers  that  they  would  lead  a  better  life.  No 
collections  have  been  taken,  Mr.  Goss  not  only 
performing  the  work,  but  together  with  two  or 
three  of  his  friends  defraying  the  current  expenses 
of  the  meetings.  A  similar  service,  an  out-growth 
of  this,  has  bmn  held  In  Tompkins  Square  the  past 
Summer.  It  also  has  been  productive  of  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  salary  of  the  gentleman  who  has  con¬ 
ducted  this  last  meeting,  as  well  as  the  other  ex¬ 
penses,  have  been  met  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson 
of  Connecticut,  whose  heart  and  hand  are  in  all 
good  works.  This  Winter  Mr.  Goss  intends  to 
gather  helpers,  drill  choirs,  and  publish  Hymnal 
Tracts,  for  more  extensive  efforts  the  coming  Sum- 
mer.1  This  is  the  best  method  he  has  found, 
after  twenty-five  years’  experience,  of  reaching  the 
I  masses. 


OBATH  OF  A  TOITNO  HISSIOBTARY  PHYSICIAN. 

The  EvANOEiiisT  some  time  since  published  a 
^letter  from  Dr.  Poet,  in  which  he  mentions  a  Jour¬ 
ney  taken  with  Dr.  Archibald  J.  Dodds,  the  med- 
cal  missionary  at  Latakia,  8yria,  of  the  Reformed 
Pfesb^rian  Church.  Most  sad  to  say,  this  de- 
y;oted  missionary  physician  (Dr.  Dodds)  was 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Corunna,  on  the  97th  of  Octol>er  last.  His 
wife  having  recently  died.  Dr.  Dodds  came  to  this 
country  last  Summer  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
sole  surviving  child  in  care  of  his  mother,  who 
lives  at  Lucesco,  Pa.  This  parental  duty  dis¬ 
charged,  he  embarked  hence  Oct.  1st  by  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  and  after  visiting  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
London,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  Cunard 
steamer  Sidon,  Oct.  25th,  for  ports  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  On  Oct.  27th  the  Sidon  was  wrecked  near 
Corunna,  Spain.  Of  those  an  Istard  all  were  saved 
with  the  exception  of  four  passengers.  Dr.  Dodds 
among  the  latter  number. 

As  some  of  our  readers  are  aware,  he  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  (Ihurch.  He  had  in  fact 
entered  into  the  work  of  his  father.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Western  University  of  Pittsburg 
^  and  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  His  mind  was  of  a  high  order,  enabling  him 
to  master  the  most  difficult  studies  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease  and  celerity.  He  was  early  Imbued  with 
a  love  for  the  missionary  work,  and  soon  after 
graduating  left  for  the  scene  of  his  father's 
labors.  He  had  already  won  his  way  to  distinc¬ 
tion  in  his  chosen  calling,  though  yet  under  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  was  extremely  popular,  making 
friends  wherever  he  went.  Though  unable  to 
swim,  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  gave  away  two 
life-preserr  ers  which  he  hunted  up  amid  the  gen¬ 
eral  confusion  as  the  ship  was  sinking.  His  death 
leaves  a  void  in  the  mission  fleld  Irani  to  be  fllierl. 


HOMB  FOR  THB  FRIBNUI.B88. 

TBaaksglTtag  Batertalameat. 

The  American  Female  Guardian  Society  ami 
Home  for  the  Friendless  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
irest  known  charities  of  the  city.  Its  leading  work, 
which  is  to  care  for  di'stitute  and  suffering  chil- 
dian,  is  one  that  incommends  itself  to  all.  It  is 
not  work  done  merely  for  the  individual,  but  for 
the  community.  A  child  negletrted  grows  up  Into 
a  dangerous  member  of  society.  This  Is  tho  main¬ 
spring  of  the  work  which  this  Society  has  been  as¬ 
siduously  doing  for  the  last  half  century,  and  ev¬ 
ery  year  deepens  the  conviction  that  to  prevent 
evil  is  easier  and  better  than  to  cure  it. 

The  Home  for  the  Friemlless,  erected  thirty-six 
years  ago  by  tho  Society,  has  during  these  years 
sheltered  tens  of  thousands  of  homeless  ones, 
adults  and  children,  and  from  it  have  gone  out  to 
happy  homes  through  the  country  thousands  of  lit¬ 
tle  waifs,  who  but  for  this  helping  hand  would  have 
grown  up  unloved  and  untrained,  to  be  paupers, 
criminals,  and  subverters  of  our  grand  republican 
institutions.  At  the  present  moment  it  has  under 
its  care  in  the  Home  and  its  twelve  Industrial 
Schools,  upwards  of  3000,  whom  it  is  seeking  to 
ele\’ate  and  save. 

On  Nov.  iOth,  the  time  designated  fur  a  National 
Thanksgiving,  the  Annual  Reception  will  be  held 
at  the  Home,  .32  East  Thirtieth  street,  where  the 
day  will  be  devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  friends. 
Several  hundred  children  will  have  a  good  dinner 
provided  for  them  there  at  one  o’clock,  and  public 
exercises  will  be  held  in  the  Chapel  at  2 : 30  in  the 
afternoon  and  7 : 30  in  the  evening,  when  the  pupils 
of  our  schools  will  be  the  chief  entertainers. 

We  invite  the  Christian  public  to  visit  us  on  that 
day.  Our  Shelter,  Nurseries,  dormitories,  and  play¬ 
rooms  will  be  open  from  12  M.  imtil  9  P.  M. 

And  because  the  Home  is  not  capacious  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  of  its  twelve  Indus¬ 
trial  Schools  on  that  day,  dinners  will  be  proridcd 
for  several  thousand  at  their  respective  school¬ 
rooms  during  the  week.  Contributions  to  all  these 
dinners  are  earnestly  solicited.  Poultry  and  meats, 
cooked  and  uncooked,  vegetables  and  apples,  pies 
and  oakes,  will  be  thankfully  received.  Garments 
of  all  kinds  and  shoes  for  the  children  arc  also 
needed.  Goods  will  l>e  promptly  sent  for  if  we  arc 
notified  when  and  where  to  si>nd. 

In  behalf  of  the  Managers  of  the  American  Fe¬ 
male  Guardian  Society  and  Home  for  the  Frien<l- 
lesB,  Mrs.  C.  C.  North,  President. 

Mrs.  S.  k.  Stone,  Treasurer. 


THB  WBEK  OF  PRAYER,  1886. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  British  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  have  sent  out  thus  early  the  invitation  for  the 
annual  Week  of  Prayer,  to  begin  Jan.  3d.  The 
matter  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  British  list  of 
topics  will  be  concurred  in  by  the  several  official 
brethren  on  this  side.  The  programme  sent  out,  by 
way  of  suggestion,  is  as  follows : 

Sunday,  Jan.  3 — Sermons :  “  Occupy  till  I  come.” 
— Luke  xix.  13. 

Monday — Praise  and  Thanksgiving. 

Tuesday — Humiliation  and  Confession. 

Wedne^ay — The  Church  and  the  Family. 

Thursday — Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

Friday — Nations  and  Governments. 

Saturday — The  Christian  Life. 

Sunday,  Jan.  10 — Sermons :  “  Let  your  loins  be 
girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning:  and  ye 
yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their  Lord.” 
— Luke  xii.  35,  36. 

The  accompanying  greeting  of  the  British  Alli¬ 
ance  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will,  we  trust, 
serve  to  stir  up  the  pure  minds  of  those  this  side 
the  ocean.  It  is  as  follows : 

Beloved  Brethren  in  Christ :  Never  was  there  a  time 
perhaps  when  God’s  people  had  more  need,  with 
prayer  and  supplication  and  thanksgiving, to  spread 
forth  their  hands  towards  heaven.  We  affection¬ 
ately  and  earnestly  invite  you,  whether  singly  or 
collectively,  to  lift  up  your  hearts  and  voices  to 
God  during  the  Week  of  Prayer  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

We  live  in  wonderful  days.  Men  go  to  and  fro, 
and  knowledge  increases  everywhere.  Is  it  to  be 
said  that  while  the  lightning  encompasses  the  earth 
with  its  belt  of  wire,  and  while  men  have  frequent 
and  almost  instantaneous  communication  with 
each  other  in  far-off  regions  of  the  globe,  Cliris- 
tians  make  but  feeble  use  of  that  more  wonderful 
power  of  Prayer,  by  whi«'h  they  communicate  with 
heaven? 

“At  the  beginnimj  of  the  supplication  the  com¬ 
mandment  came  forth,”  was  the  response  conveyed 
by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Daniel’s  petitions.  Not 
even  need  the  instrument  l)e  set  in  motion;  not 
one  solitary  moment  of  time  is  necessary.  He 
who  hears  prayer  has  created  the  desire  to  pray ; 
the  disposition  is  from  Him ;  He  puts  it  into  our 
hearts  to  summon  you  into  that  blessed  communi¬ 
cation  with  Himself,  which  is  quicker  than  the 
^htning  flash,  and  surar  than  the  strongest  cable. 
We  may  therefore  humbly  say,  while  inviting  you 
to  join  in  our  annual  Week  of  Prayer,  “  The  Lord 
hath  heard  us ;  God  is  with  us !  ” 

Hitherto  the  Divine  blessing  has  rested  remark¬ 
ably  upon  the  Universal  Week  of  Prayer.  Year 
after  year  we  receive  (praised  be  God)  renewed 
tokens  of  increasing  interest  in  these  gatherings. 
The  zone  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  is  ever 
widening,  so  that  it  encompasses  more  and  more 
the  peoples  and  the  countries  of  the  whole  earth. 
Let  us  pray — pray  on.  O  when  shall  He  come; 
when  shall  He  reign  amongst  us,  to  whom  the  right 
belongs?  When  shall  ware  and  rumors  of  ware 
ceeuse?  When  shall  vice  and  sin  and  misery  no 
longer  ravage  or  destroy?  When  shall  the  dark- 
n«i88  of  idolatry  and  superstition  be  turned  into  the 
eternal  light?  *  God  in  His  mercy  grant  that  our 
fervent  and  united  prayers  may,  in  the  chain  of  His 
marvellous  providence,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
conversion  of  the  nations,  for  the  more  speedy 
manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  His  aear  Son,  and 
for  the  creation  of  all  things  anew  in  Christ. 


A  ROST  WORTHY  OBJECT. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  of  Philadelphia  writes  to  The 
Evanoemst  :  In  response  to  the  appeal  made  some 
months  since  for  contributions  to  the  Mrs.  Laughlin 
(Annie  Johnson)  Memorial  Chapel  at  W'ei  Hien, 
China,  I  have  received  $651.20,  with  some  addition¬ 
al  promises.  It  is  desired  to  complete  the  amount 
necessary  ($1000>  by  Dot:.  Ist,  and  this  final  appeal 
is  made.  J.  R.  Mileer,  1334  Chestnut  street. 


MRS.  ANN  ELIZABETH  MARTIN. 

Our  sense  of  bereavement  is  very  great  as  we  record 
the  death  of  this  “  mother  in  Israel.”  Gradually  fail¬ 
ing  in  health  for  some  time,  she  quietly  passed  to  her 
“  rest  ”  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  October,  at  the 
residence  6(  her  sister  (Mrs.  Sollaer)  in  Woodbrldge, 
N.  J.,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  To  her  it  was  a 
blessed  dismissal,  for  which  she  had  been  longing  time 
and  again.  It  was,  as  she  looked  at  it,  the  coming  of 
beautiful  sunrise,  the  advent  of  her  best  friend.  Her 
faith  and  hope  were  strong  and  bright,  and  she  waited 
impatiently  for  the  “  dissolving  of  this  tabernacle.” 

The  funeral  took  place  from  the  residence  of  her  son, 
and  was  very  largely  attended,  betokening  only  the 
love  and  respect  in  which  she  was  held.  Her  pastor 
felt,  as  he  expressed,  as  though  he  had  met  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  loss.  The  beautiful  month  of  October,  with  its 
wealth  of  golden  glory  shimmering  in  the  sunshine  on 
tree  and  shrub,  seemed  the  most  fitting  of  all  the  year 
for  the  close  of  such  a  beautiful  life  as  hers  had  been, 
and  a  life  so  enthusiastic  in  its  love  of  nature.  No 
more  fitting  text  could  therefore  have  been  chosen 
for  the  occasion  than  that  of  Isaiah,  “  We  all  do  fade  as 
a  leaf.” 

Mrs.^Martin,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Parmenter, 
Esq.,  was  born  in  Boston  In  1819,  and  married  tho  Rev. 
William  M.  Martin  (Superintendent  at  present  of  the 
Brooklyn  City  Missions)  in  18,36.  She  early  identified 
herself  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  active  place  in  it  which  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  a  minister’s  wife,  especially  a  spiritually- 
minded  one,  ns  she  was.  Her  husband  being  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  of  Woodbrldge,  N.  J,,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  teaching  being  a  common  and 
necessary  adjunct  to  a  pastor’s  position  at  that  early 
day,  his  worthy  wife  toek  full  charge  of  a  school 
which  told  widely  on  the  best  welfare  of  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Nor  was  she  then  a  novice  in  this  line,  for  at  the 
ago  of  fourteen  she  had  won  laurels  in  Brooklyn  In  tho 
art  of  teaching  from  veteran  observers.  Her  memory, 
so  precious  to  many  in  religious  things,  is  doubly  pre¬ 
cious  from  educational  considerations  to  many  of  the 
ladies  of  this  community.  During  a  sojourn  of  several 
years  in  ('alifornia,  she  was  equally  useful  and  happy 
in  her  Muster’s  work  in  common  with  her  husband. 
8o  also  in  Brooklyn  on  their  return  to  the  East,  and  the 
later  years  of  her  life,  she  was  “  busy  here  and  busy 
there.”  Widely  recognized  among  the  ladies  of  that 
city,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  woman  of  peculiar  balance, 
culture,  and  talismanlc  power  along  almost  every  be¬ 
nevolent  line,  her  counsel  and  help  were  eagerly 
sought,  and  obtained  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  and 
sometimes  beyond  it.  Some  benevolent  institutions  in 
that  city  acknowledge  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  her 
for  her  timely  and  able  management.  To  two  churches 
(the  Presbyterian  of  Woodbrldge,  N,  J.,  and  the  Oreene- 
avenue  Presbyterian  of  Brooklyn)  especially  she  had 
been  a  great  source  of  strength,  and  they  always  de¬ 
lighted  to  see  her  face  and  to  do  her  honor.  She  loved 
the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  people  of 
God.  The  people  loved  her  as  a  teacher,  as  the  pa.stor’s 
wife,  and  for  her  own  sake.  Mrs.  Martin  had  rare 
traits  and  combinations  of  character.  She  could  pass 
through  much  trial,  and  yet  manage  to  see  “  a  bright 
side.”  Excellent  intellectual  ability  with  superior  com¬ 
mon-sense  ;  a  command  of  wit  and  an  innate  love  of 
fun,  yet  a  sweet,  simple,  beautiful  piety  through  it  all ; 
a  keen  observer  of  human  nature,  but  with  a  great 
mantle  of  charity  for  all,  the  t'hurch,  the  home,  the 
missionary  and  missionary  work,  and  the  social  circle 
will  greatly  miss  her.  But  the  loss  is  greater  to  her 
sons,  and  the  little  ones  who  delighted  to  call  her 
“  Grandmother  ” ;  but  greatest  of  all  to  her  worthy  hus¬ 
band,  with  whom  she  was  a  co-worker  in  the  earnest 
labor  of  years,  and  who  daring  all  these  later  months 
of  her  sickness  was  so  untiring  in  efforts  for  her  com¬ 
fort.  Yet  they  have  all  much  to  solace  and  support 
them. 

O  that  these  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  sacra¬ 
mental  host  may  be  speedily  filled  with  others  of  like 
spirit!  J.  M.  M’N. 

Woodbrldge,  N.  J. 


Kino— Stevens— At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  pa¬ 
rents  in  Seneca  Castle,  N.  Y.,  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Kellogg, 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  King  and  Miss  Fannie  B.  Stevens. 


tlSTotlcfe. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OP  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific ;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  FOWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  18S4  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


BeatHiSs 


McDititt— At  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  Monday,  Nov.  9, 1886, 
Mart  Day  McDititt,  daughter  of  Samuel  P.  and  Emily 
M.  McDivitt,  and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Skinner,  D.D.,  aged  7  months  and  26  days. 

Kinorlet— At  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3d,  1885,  after  a 
long  and  painful  iUness,  Mrs.  Bradford  Kinoslet,  in 
the  55th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Kingsley  endured  her 
sufferings  with  patience  and  resignation.  A  devoted 
husband,  a  son,  and  a  daughter  mourn  her  loss,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

Crittenden— In  the  town  of  Phelps,  N.Y.,  Nov.  5th, 
1885,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Crittenden,  in  the  55th  year  of 
his  age.  Mr.  Crittenden  had  been  for  several  years  a 
most  devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Seneca  Castle.  An  officer  and  teacher  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  an  active  member  of  the  society,  and  a  constant 
attendant  upon  the  prayer-meeting,  loving  and  enjoy¬ 
ing  Christian  fellowship,  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
pastor  and  church.  A  stricken  family  mourn  a  devot¬ 
ed  husl>and  and  father. 


A  THANKSQIYINQ  APPEAL. 

In  making  tbelr  practical  exhibition  of  thanksgiving  by 
dedicating  of  tbelr  substance  to  God,  the  attention  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  Is  called  to  the  wants  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Christian  Philosophy.  This  Society  is  producing  and 
distributing  a  literature  corrective  of  the  materialistic 
Infidelity  of  the  age.  It  has  calls  for  its  publications  in 
the  colleges  of  this  land,  and  in  missionary  fields  like 
Japan,  China,  and  Ceylon.  Every  Christian  parent  whose 
son  is  sway  at  school  should  see  that  some  of  the  Institute’s 
literature  is  in  bis  hands.  The  Institute  does  not  have  any 
expense  of  rent,  fire,  gas,  or  salaries.  Every  donation 
goes  directly  to  the  end  intended  by  the  donor.  The 
Society  needs  now  about  one  thousand  dollars.  Will  you 
give  a  portion  ?  For  Information  address  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis,  4  Wlnthrop  Place.  Donations  may 
be  sent  to  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  Church  of  the 
Strangers,  Nev.-  York,  or  to  Mr.  Wm.  Harman  Brown  of  Stew¬ 
art  Brown’s  Sons,  64  Broadway,  New  York,  Treasurer. 


(iooiU. 

Theodore  B.  Stark, 

JEWELER, 

Importer  and  Manufacturer, 

X().  206  FIFTH  AVENTJF, 

(Madison  Soi  ake) 

Invites  inspection  of  the  extensive  stock  in 
kis  establishment  of  very  carefully  selected 
^oods,  embracing  the  finest  Diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones.  Pearls,  Je^velry, 
Watchrs,  Clocks,  Sterling  Silverware, 
Bronzes,  Decorative  Porcelain,  Cameo 
Glass  Vases,  etc. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS’  NE¥  BOOKS, 


Jk.  Superb  Voluime. 

TIEYNS : 

THE  PREIISTOMC  PALACE  OF  THE  KUOS  OF  TTRYAS. 
THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  LATEST  EXCAVATIONS. 

By  Dr.  Henry  Schliemann,  author  of  “Mycente,” 
“Illo8,”etc.  The  preface  by  Prof.  F.  Atiler, 
and  contributions  by  Dr.  William  Dorpfeld. 
With  188  wood-cuts,  24  plates  in  chromo-litho¬ 
graphy.  One  map  and  four  plans.  1  vol.,  royal 
octavo,  $10. 

Published  simultaneously  In  England,  France, Germany, 
and  America. 

In  this  work,  so  long  in  preparation,  and  looked  tor  with 
so  special  on  interest.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  given  the  most 
splendid,  and  perhaps  the  most  archseologlcally  important, 
result  of  his  great  investigations  on  the  plain  of  Argos. 
The  uncovering  of  a  typical  ancient  citadel,  of  a  complete 
palace  within  it,  and  of  the  defensive  walls,  gates,  aque¬ 
ducts,  baths,  and  even  drainage  system  (xmnected  with  It, 
Is  now  ao(x>mpllsbed ;  and  the  magnificent  presentation 
here  given  by  Dr.  Schlleman  of  his  discoveries  makes  this 
book  a  worthy  record,  like  his  former  works,  of  these  splen¬ 
did  “  finds.” 

AFTERNOON  SONGS. 

By  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $1.50. 

The  new  volume  contains  Mrs.  Dorr’s  poems  of  the  years 
since  her  former  collection,  ”  Friar  Anselmo.”  The  title 
embodies  a  fancy  of  the  author  that  these  are  afternoon 
songs  of  life. 

:7^I7ieite  books  for  sale  by  all  l>ooktellers,  or  sent, 


CHEDREirS  STORIES  IN  AHEBICAN 
HISTORY. 

By  Henrietta  Christian  Wright.  Illustrated 
by  J.  Steeple  Davis.  1  vol.,  12mo.  $1.50. 

The  spirit  and  romance  with  which  the  stories,  from 
those  of  Columbus  and  Balboa  and  Ponce  de  Leon  and  De 
Soto  down  to  those  of  the  old  French  War  and  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  are  presented  to  the  fancy  of  a  child,  remind  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  Hawthorne’s  treatment  of  the  old 
myths  In  the  “  Wonder- Book  ”  and  “  Tanglewood  Tales.” 
There  are  admirable,  spirited,  and  above  all  unhackneyed 
Illustrations  of  the  stories,  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Steeple  Davis. 

LYRICS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Ri('h.4Bd  Watson  Gilder.  lvol.,12mo.  $1.76. 

STORIES  BY  AMERICAN  ATUHORS. 

“  Cabinet  Edition,”  10  vols.,  beautifully  bound, 
gilt  top.  In  a  box,  $7.50. 

This  fine  edition  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  demand  for  this  standard  collection  of 
American  short  stories  in  a  form  suitable  for  preservation 
on  the  library  shelf  or  for  gifts. 

FAITH  AND  RATIONALISM. 

With  .short  supplementary  essays  on  Related 
Topics.  By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.  1  vol.^ 
12mo,  75  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  this  valuable  book  for  popular  circula¬ 
tion.  Prof.  Fisher  has  thoroughly  revised  the  text,  and 
added  notes  and  much  Interesting  new  matter. 

,  jjostpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 


POWDER 

AksshitslF  Pars. 

Thia  powder  never  varlee.  A  marvel  of  pnrlty.  atrength, 
and  wholeeomeaess.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  teet,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders,  fibtd 
tmt)  is  osss.  BoxAL  BAXixo  Powder  Oo.,  106  Wall BL.W.T. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

15(1  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Cod-Liver  OH  and  Line. — That  pieasant  and 

active  agent  In  the  cure  of  all  consnmpUve  eymptoms, 
”  H’ilbor’t  Compound  of  Purr.  Cod-Lirrr  Oil  and  Limt’’  Is  being 
universally  adopted  In  medical  practice.  Sold  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  A.  B.  WILBOB,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 


-DlilVEy  HACK  nr  KDEK." 

A  hook  ftrr  Youhti  PeofAe  of  ttU  Atfen. 
12mo,  cloth,  with  iiianv  ilI»i.'’<tnitions. 

'"'Dr teen  liock  to  FArit'  in  one  of 
those  idi/flic  httoks  redolent  of  the  con/t- 
try  life  ttml  ont-door  nttnonphere  n:hich 
the  nnthor  hioim  .so  ire/l  hotr  to  'nnife 
nttrnctire.  Mr.  Roe  tlescrthen  nntnre 
tthrnyn  irith  n  lociny  Imnd.  and  in 
'Itrtren  Ilnrh'  to  Eden'  he  hns  snr- 
reeded  in  nnih'iny  n  hooh'  nttrnctire ,  not 
only  U)  ypnny  people,  Ind  irhich  irill  be 
rend  irith  interest  bif  those  if  rifjer 
yearn'' — Baltimore  Herald. 

DODT),  MEAT)  d-  GIlMRANY. 

Pnblishers.  New  Yttrk. 


JUST  PUBLISHED: 

YEAR  BOOK  OF  SERMON  AND  GOLDEN  TEXTS 

FOK  ISM. 

By  J.  E.  Kittbedge,  D.D.  Record  of  Sermon 
Text,  Lesson  Text,  Weekly  Offering,  Bible 
Readings,  Calendar,  Ae.  A  choice  gift.  A  de¬ 
lightful  memorial.  Cloth,  128  pp.,  15  cents; 
$10  per  hundred. 

“  Your  work  Is  admirable.” — J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D. 

“A  capital  Idea  well  worked  out.” — C.  S.  Boblnsou,  D.D. 
“A  good  thing  If  every  Sumlay-sch'iol  scholar  could  have 
a  copy.”— The  Examiner. 

CASSELL  d(  COMPANY,  Lfnited, 

73S  and  T41  Broadway,  New  York. 

PRAYER-MEETING  TOPICS- 

F.  D.  BUBGESH  k  CO.,  Newark,  Wayne  county,  X.  Y.,  are 
Issuing  carefully  selected  lists  of  Prayer-meeUng  Topics 
for  1666,  In  different  forms  on  paper  and  card,  from  50 
cents  to  $1..50  per  hundred,  according  to'SIze  and  material. 
Send  2-cent  stamp  for  specimens. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  743-745  Broadway,  New  York. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

SILVER-PLATED  WARE 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Water  Sets ;  Cake  and  Fruit  Stands ; 
Entren,  Vegetabie,  and  Sutter  Dishes,  Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks, 
Cutiery,  etc.;  aiso  a  great  variety  of  fancy  artieies, 
such  as  Card-Cases,  Card-Receivers,  Jewei 
Boies,  Ghiidren’s  Sets,  etc. 

37  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


RIDLEYS. 

34tli  Annual  Greeting. 

The  ADVENT  of  the  HOLIDAY  SEASON 
is  always  suggestive  of  presents,  and  what  to 
give  is  a  most  perplexing  question.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  what  to  se¬ 
lect  as  a  HOLIDAY  GIFT,  we  have  issued  a 

HOLIDAY  NUMBER 

of  our  FASHION  MAGAZINE,  which  contains 
over  100  pages  of  the  HOLIDAY  and  other 
goods  to  be  found  in  each  of  our  52  Dejiart- 
ments.  The  Magazine  is  profusely  illustrated, 
and  contains  besides,  a  choice  selection  of  lit¬ 
erary  matter,  a  complete  price-list  of  the  low¬ 
est  figures  at  which  it  is  possible  to  quote  new 
and.desirahle  goods,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  16c.  for  sample  copy,  or 
60c.  per  annum. 

EVERYTHING  IN 

Substantial  Dry  Goods,  Millinery  Goods,  Fancy 
Goods,  Holiday  Goods,  Toys,  etc.,  will  be  found 
under  our  roof. 

ODB  GEIBBED  OBBER  MFABTHENT, 

With  its  superior  facilities  for  the  transmission 
of  goods,  enables  out-of-town  buyers  to  enjoy 
the  same  advantages  in  shopping  as  city  resi¬ 
dents. 


Spurgeon’s  Sermon  Notes. 

(With  Anecdotes  and  Illustrations.) 

First  Series.  Genesis  to  Proverbs.  -  -  $1  00 
Second  Series.  Eeeles.  to  Malaehi.  -  -  1  00 


A-  Profitable  Investment. 


SPURGEON’S  OTHER  H  OR KS. 
Hands  Full  of  Honey,  and  other  Sermons 

preached  in  1883. . $1  00 

Retnrn,  0  Shiilamite,  and  other  Sermons 
preached  in  1884.  -  -  -  -  -  -  1  00 

Sermons.  10  vols. . 10  00 

(Any  volume  sold  separately  at  $1.) 

Present  Truth. . lOO 

Feathers  for  Arrows . 1  00 

John  Ploughman’s  Talk.  -  -  -  -  75 

“  “  Pictures.  -  -  -  75 

Talk  and  Pictures.  In  one  vol.  -  -  -  1  00 

Types  and  Emblems.  (Sermons.)  -  -  1  00 

Morning  by  Horning . 1  00 

Evening  by  Evening. . 1  00 


$1.00  ONLY  $1.00 

A  Year  for  the  best  Foliticai,  News,  and  Family 
Weekly  in  New  England. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  REPUBLICAN. 

A  LARGE  QUARTO  SHEET. 

Independent  and  Fair  in  Politice ;  Compreheneive  in  its 
Hews  Reports ;  Rich  and  Yari^  in  its 
Miecellaneotu  Reading. 


ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

680  Broadway,  New  York. 

*„*  Aar  of  the  above  sent  by  mall,  postage  prepaid,  on 
reeelpt  w  tbe  price. 


GAm  FARRAR'S  RECEPTION. 

Reasons  for  Total  Abstinence. 

An  address  at  the  Reception  In  New  York,  October  av* 
together  with  addresses  by  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  Rev.  Dr- 
R.  H.  McKlm,  Hon.  Noah  Davis,  and  John  B.  Gough,  Esq.- 
embellished  with  an  excellent  likeness  of  Canon  Farrar- 
13mo,  48  pages.  Price  lO  cents.  Address 
National  Temperance  Society. 

J.  H.  S'rEARIVS.  Pabllshing  Agent, 

58  Reade  Street,  New  York  City. 


EACH  NUMBER  CONTAINS  A  GOOD  STORY. 

Trial  Subscriptions,  10  Cents  a  Month. 


NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  WEEKLY 
will  receive  tho  Paper  free  for 
the  balance  of  1886. 


THE  DAILY  REPUBLICAN. 

$8.00  a  Year. 


Commiasion  to  Poatmasten.  Sample  copies  firee 

Address  ^ 

THE  REPUBLICAN, 

Springfleid,  Mam. 


SILKS  AND  VELVETS. 


THE  LEAF  CLUSTEB  James  M'Creeiy  &  Go. 


FOK  188(i. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Li-af  CLUSTF.R'to  appeal  to  the  eyes 
of  the  litUe  people,  and  to  convey  the  salient  lessons  of  the 
International  Series  Sabbath  after  Sabl«th.  The  size  of 
the  Leaf  Ct.dstkk  Is  21x36  inches.  Fr.rty-elght  pictures 
are  provided  for  tlie  year.  They  (institute  a  sort  of  moving 
panorama  for  Uie  instruction  of  old  and  young.  The  accu¬ 
rate  drawing,  the  brilliant  (Wlorlng,  the  bold  lettering,  the 
charming  selection  of  Scripture  verses,  the  directions  to 
teachers  and  parents,  the  Whisper  Songs— all  (x>ntrlbute  to 
make  Uie  LF..iF  Clustkr  a  text  book  as  well  as  a  picture 
gallery.  The  Lf.af  Clustkr  may  also  be  used  in  tho  Inter¬ 
mediate  Class,  where  pupils  l«yond  the  primary  grade 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  them,  and  receive  more  instruction 
from  them  than  even  the  Primary  pupils.  Price  of  the 
Leaf  Cluster  for  the  year,  $4.  For  the  quarter,  il. 

Sample  sheet  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  is.stal 
rtMiuest.  Address 

PHILI.IPS  &  HUNT, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 

Lesson  Helps  and  Illnstrated  Papers 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

FOR  1886. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY 

REHUCEI) 

Frum  $15  $12  per  1(K)  copies  for  a  year. 

HALF'  HOUKN  WITH  THE  LP:880N8  OF  IHKK. 

Cloth,  M.25 ;  Pajier  Covers,  HS  cts. 

WK8TM1M8TKR  Ut'ESTION  BOOK, 

.\t  ♦15  per  100  <y)j)les. 

WESTMINSTER  TEACHPIK, 

To  schools  at  50  cts.  n  copy  for  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  QUARTERLY, 

For  advanced  scholars,  at  tVi  per  1(H)  for  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  QUARTERLY. 

By  Mbs.  O.  B.  Aldon  (”  Pansy  ”),  to  se'htMjle  at  *H  p«'r  lOO 
for  a  year. 

WESTMINSTER  LESSON  LEAF, 

WESTMINSTER  PRIMARY  LESSONS, 

WESTMINSTER  GERMAN  LEAF, 

To  schools  at  $6  per  lOO  copies  for  a  year. 


Offer  during  this  week  the  residue  of 
their  Fall  and  Winter  Importations 
of  Rich  Silks  and  Velvets,  for  Street, 
Evening,  and  Reception  Costumes, 
at  a  notable  reduction  in  price 
Also  a  very  attractive  stock  of  Black 
and  Colored  Silks  and  Satins,  at 
unusually  low  prices. 

Broadway,  cor.  Eleventh  St, 
New  York. 


ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS. 

FORWARD, 

Formerly  Issued  as  a  monthly  of  16  pages.  Is  now  publish¬ 
ed  as  an  Illustrated  Semi-monthly  i>nper  of  l-J  pages. 
Schoed  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  100  copies,  per  year . *15  oh 

Twlee  ”  "  "  .  :»  (K) 

THE  8.YBBATH-8CHOOL  VISITOR. 

School  sabscrlptliius,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  KM)  copies,  ner  year . 

Twice  ••  ••  “  . 

THE  .MORNING  Nr.AR. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address. 

Once  a  month,  Iflo  copies,  |>er  year . 

Twice  “  ”  "  . 

THE  8VNBEA.M. 

School  subscriptions,  to  one  address, 

100  copies,  per  year .  . 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 

HAVF.  JUST  ADDED  ANOTHER  LARGE  SHIPMENT  TO 
THEIR 

Superb  Collection 

OF 

Ancient  and  Modern 

ORIKNTAI^ 

CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

THEY  .\L«0  INVITE  .\TTENTION  TO  THEIR  FINE 
AH80RTMENT  OF 

TIGER, 

LEOPARD, 

BEAR, 


\NI)  OTHER 


♦10  00 
•JO  0(1 


*  5  (S( 

10  no 


Samples  ot  Periodicals  sent  free  on  applUatlon. 


FUR  RUGS. 

Broadway,  18th  &  tilth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK 


Orders  and  money  should  be  addressed  to 

JOHIf  A.  BLACK,  Pablisber  of  Periodirais, 

1834  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


EMBROIDERY  SILK  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

We  are  now  offering  the  remnants,  odds  and  ends,  of  our 
Fall  work,  at  Factory,  consisting  of  beautiful  colors,  not 
leas  than  one  yard  in  length,  all  good  silk,  at  40r.  an  ounce, 
about  ten  colors  In  each  package.  We  call  It  Waste  Em¬ 
broidery.  New  Book  on  Art  Needlework  and  Knitting. 
Price,  10  cents.  Send  P.  O.  Order  or  Postal  Note  to 

TBS  BBAUrZBD  de  ASICSTSOSO  00., 

SILK  MAHITFACTCRBRS, 
MWB’Away,  N.Y..  «S1  Market  St.,  Pkiladeipkia. 


SYPHER  &  CO., 

Union  Sqnara,  860  Broadway,  cor.  ITIb  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


€1  .IRRM— 60  Fancy  Pictures,  and  26  elegant  Cards  In  Gilt 
J  Edge,  Silk  Fringe,  Hidden  Name,  Ac.,  1  Songster,  1  ana 
Prise  Puzzle,  ar.d  8  parlor  games,  all  tor  10  cts.  Game  of 
Authors,  10  cts.  rVY  CARD  CO.,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 

-g  K  AK  in  new  styles.  Embossed,  Hidden  Name, 

Gold  Edge,  Transparent,  kc„  kc.,  ot  latest  de¬ 
signs  sad  lowest  prices.  50  samples  with  name  on.  10  cts. 

TODD  CARD  CO.,  Cllntonvllle,  Conn. 


ART  DEALERS. 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 


WtHldlng,  Holiday,  Birthday,  and  other  glfta  in 
(Cabinet  Ware,  Marbles,  Bronzes,  Porcelains,  Tap¬ 
estries,  Ac.,  Ac.  Also  a  large  stock  of  Silver  Ware 
at  half  the  cost  of  manufacture. 


EDW.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

309,  311,  31  li  to  321  GRAND  8T. 

56  TO  70  ALLEN  8T.,‘59  TO  65  OB(?HARD  9T. 
NEW  YORK. 


CARPETS. 

EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS. 

ODD  PIECES  AND  PATTERNS  WE  DO  NOT  INTEND 
DUPLICATING,  TO  CLOSE  OUT  QUICKLY, 
REGARDLESS  OF  COST. 

250  DIFFERENT  STYLES  5-FRAME  BODY  BRUSSELS 
(patterns  that  are  out  OP  work), 

AT  REMNANT  PRICE. 

300  PIECES  ALL-WOOL  EXTRA  SUPER  INGRAINS, 
ALL  THE  NEW  COLORINGS,  AT  LESS 
THAN  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

LARGE  LINES  IN  ALL  THB  DIFFERENT  FABRICS 
AT  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  THE 
REGUIJtR  PRICE. 

Upholstery. 

‘200  PAIRS  TINSELLED  VELOUR  CURTAINS, 

$36  PER  pair;  WORTH  $66, 

360  PAIRS  CHENILLE  CURTAINS,  $16  PER  PAIR ; 
WORTH  $26. 

300  PAIRS  NUBIAN  CURTAINS,  $3.60  PER  PAIR  ’, 
WORTH  $6. 

1000  PAIRS  BEAL  LACE  CURTAINS  AT  $7,60  PER 
pair;  worth  $12. 

5000  YARDS  EMBROIDERED  PERSIAN  BORDERS 
(fringed)  fob  mantel  lambrequins, 
FROM  $1.26  PER  YARD. 

WINDOW  SHADES  [a  SPECIALTY], 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP  &  CO., 

Sixth  Aienne  and  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


HARVEY  FISK  &  SONS, 

28  Nassau  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Dealers  in  United  States  Government  and  other  desirable 
securities  for  Investors. 


.411  stocks  and  bonds  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  bought  and  sold  on  commission  for  iMtsh. 


Deposit  accounts  received  and  interest  allowed  on 
monthly  l>a1anres  subject  to  draft  at  sight. 


Coupons,  registered  Interest,  and  dividends  collected, 
and  placed  to  credit,  tor  our  customers,  without  charge. 


mm  BS0THED8  &  CO,. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Biuij  op  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OP  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Coixeotions  tn  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

CHURCH  FUEMSflIM. 


CHURCHHAI 

BUILDII6, 

47 

Lafajfotte 

Place, 

NEW  YORK. 


Cbarles  Booth. 


MKMOBIALi  WINDOWS. 


Domestic  Stained  Glass. 
(’barles  F.  Hoyireinan. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS. 


Coinniunfon  Plate,  etc. 


Otto  Gaertner. 


DaOOMATTTa  rAZMTDVO 


Tor  OhureliM  and  SwOUiasi. 


ESTIMATEa  AND  DE8IONS  ON  APPiaCATlOM 


COMMUNION  WINE. 

Those  wishing  pure  Wine  for  Communion,  can  obtain  U, 
also  Unfermented,  at  reasonable  prices,  by  addressing 
JAQUES  BROTHERS,  Wasblngtonvllle, 

Orange  county,  N.  Y. 


Book  of  the 

EAUTIFUL, 


w; 


ONDERFUL 

—Poetry,  Prose,  Masio,  Art,  Science,  Hluby-v,  Psnioui. 
Works  of  God,  also  of  H(ui.  Introduction  by  TIIOMAk 
CMKAWBg  irtte  D.,  LL.  D.,  (Mem.  (?om.  on  HfviNion  N. 
Testamant^  richly  lllnstraled.  ••• 

A  WaiTO  ♦3.00.  New  AMD  soTiiisiu  I.1ZK  (T. 

I  OaT««satrs.O«per  osMstk. 

One  Bold  IM  copies  In  16  days  in  town  of  .ton,  Kiiutber  JO 
a  day  lor  II  days ;  Inexperienced  bov  nsde  li&.OO  first 
weak,  another  Ifd-OO  In  a  week.  Kucuaiit  Prkszst. 
Send  tor  eircularj,or|1.60  fon^ent’sonifit. 


JOHN  C.  WINSTON  k 


,  Pbiladeipbis,  Pa. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mme.  GIOVANNINI, 
Prifate  aRd  Salact  Home  for  Young  Ladles 

103  Salt  out  BtTMt,  Mrw  York. 

MusIq,  Languages,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  la 
English  It  desired.  Highest  testimonials.  Twslve  years 
bead  of  the  music  department  at  Mrs.  Lite’s  Bemlnary. 
Bye,  N.  T. 


UPAON  SElirNAKV.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  if  desired. 
Fits  for  Collsge  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
1st  For  circulars  or  references,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Ihdncipal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ot 


PREPABATORY  SCHOOL 

FOA  LSEZOH  UMIVlftBITT, 

Betklekeas,  Pa. 

Tonng  men  are  prepared  tor  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  portlo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  PrlndpaL 

Extra  Hummer  session  July  1st — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


1 
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THE  CONTERSIOS  OF  PHILIP  WESTFALL. 

By  Thomaa  C.  Hartskorn,  D.B. 

If  ever  a  shadow  of  doubt  touching  the  es¬ 
sential  doctrines  of  Christian  grace  bad  fallen 
across  our  family  threshold,  any  such  vestige 
would  have  been  at  once  and  forever  swept 
away  in  the  light  of  this  remarkable  conver¬ 
sion  under  our  very  roof.  Readers  of  The 
Evangelist  in  Central  New  York,  and  especial¬ 
ly  in  “  old  Oneida  ”  county,  will  readily  recog- 
nl*e  the  locality  of  the  scene  by  the  barest  out¬ 
lines.  In  a  beautiful  little  valley  skirted  by 
the  Mohawk,  and  at  a  point  where  the  river  in 
its  detour  forms  the  dividing  line  between  the 
towns  of  Lee  and  Western,  is  nestled  the  not 
inappropriately  named  hamlet  of  Delta.  It 
lies  just  under  the  brow  of  “Elmer  Hill,”  at 
whose  base  the  river  throws  out  its  protecting 
arm,  as  if  in  loving  embrace  of  the  clustering 
homes  which  it  half  encircles. 

There  is  still  standing,  or  was  at  the  time  of 
my  last  visit  to  this  place,  the  old  schoolbouse 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  Albert  Barnes 
tatight  his  district  school.  Flowing  closely  on 
one  side  of  its  base  is  the  spring- fed  estuary 
Potash  Brook,  along  whose  boggy  banks  this 
■“  Tanner’s  Son  ”  doubtless  drew  many  a  spec¬ 
kled  trout  from  its  cold  waters,  as  the  writer 
most  assuredly  did  a  generation  afterwards. 

It  was  in  a  rural  district  close  by,  that  Albert 
Barnes  was  born  and  “raised.”  Here,  too, 
Charles  G.  Finney  preached  the  terrors  of  the 
law,  and  by  his  strong  Scripture- fed  logic,  led 
more  than  one  trembling  soul  to  exclaim  “  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?”  This  was 
at  the  time  of  his  first  revival,  and  while  on 
his  way  from  Adams  to  Presbytery  at  Utica 
for  licensure.  A  short  distance  up  the  valley 
were  the  homes  of  the  Braytons  {ciarum  et  ven- 
erahUe  nomen),  where  this  memorable  revival 
was  inaugurated  at  a  Wednesday  evening 
prayer-meeting,  at  which  Father  Brayton  in¬ 
vited  young  Finney  to  “make  a  few  remarks.” 
The  large  fiouring-mill  afterwards  constructed 
In  Delta  by  the  late  Anson  Dart  of  Washing- 
•ton,  D.  C.,  drew  to  this  little  hamlet  some  fam¬ 
ilies  represented  in  the  “  great  revival.” 

Mr.  Dart  and  my  father  had  married  sisters, 
the  only  sisters  in  that  numerous  family  of 
fourteen  children  of  Putnam  Catlin,  Esq.,  of 
Montrose,  Penn.,  and  father  of  the  late  George 
Catlin,  the  artist  and  delineator  of  Indian 
character  and  costumes.  My  parents  had  been 
oonverted  a  few  years  previously,  and  before 
their  removal  from  Montrose,  in  a  revival  of 
unprecedented  interest  and  extent  in  that  vil¬ 
lage,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  think,  with  the 
late  Judge  William  Jessup  of  that  place,  and 
father  of  the  missionary.  It  was  a  sore  trial,  I 
remember,  for  my  parents,  and  especially  my 
mother,  to  be  torn  away  from  such  blessed  as¬ 
sociations  and  privileges  as  clustered  around 
that  mount  of  God,  the  Church  of  Montrose, 
to  make  a  new  home  where  there  was  no  near¬ 
er  place  of  worship  than  Rome,  five  and  a  half 
miles  south,  or  Westernville,  four  miles  east 
of  us. 

The  little  handful  of  Christian  followers  in 
Delta,  however,  set  about  seeing  what  could 
be  done,  and  for  a  season  they  extemporized 
the  old  tannery  into  a  church,  and  procured 
such  supplies  as  they  could  from  time  to  time. 
How  well  I  remember,  though  but  a  very  small 
boy,  those  dear  brethren  who  came  to  us  to 
break  the  Bread  of  Life :  Father  Israel  Brain- 
ard  of  Verona,  Rev.  Mr.  Sed:?wlck  of  Rome, 
Rev.  Clement  Lewis  of  Western,  Rev.  Mr. 
Deming  of  Holland  Patent,  Rev.  Mr.  Hawley 
uf  Cazenovia  (father  of  Gen.  J.  R.  Hawley  of 
Uonnectient),  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Miller, 
who  subsequently  came  to  reside  among  us. 
It  was  under  his  blessed  ministry  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  sketch  was  converted— and  what  a 
conversion  that  was ;  what  a  “  brand  from  the 
burning,”  as  he  often  styled  himself. 

It  was  during  a  time  when  we  were  cut  off 
from  almost  every  religious  p-ivilege,  and  the 
little  handful  of  believers  were  doing  what 
they  could  to  keep  alive  the  smouldering  em¬ 
bers  of  religious  life  by  the  one  only  remain¬ 
ing  public  means  of  grace — the  prayer-meet¬ 
ing.  These  prayer-meetings  were  frequently 
held  in  my  father’s  house.  Our  store  was  di¬ 
rectly  opposite,  and  our  little  farm  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres— for  father  was  then  acting  in  the 
double  capacity  of  farmer  and  merchant— lay 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  village. 

Philip  Westfall  was  our  hired  man.  He  was 
at  the  time  I  speak  of  an  old  man,  certainly 
up  in  the  sixties,  and  well  up  in  them.  But  the 
most  striking  feature  in  his  case  was  not  his 
*ge,  but  as  stated  with  his  own  lips,  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  his  life  in  sin  and  the  service  of  Satan. 
I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  use  language  strong¬ 
er  than  this  saint  in  heaven  would  now  em¬ 
ploy,  if  he  could  come  back  again  to  us.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  like  Saul,  his  life  had 
been  employed  in  “  persecuting  saints  to 
strange  cities  ” ;  yet  if  possible,  it  presented  a 
more  hopeless  aspect  than  would  such  a  life 
•of  determined  and  aggressive  opposition  un¬ 
der  other  conditions ;  and  if  from  my  present 
range  of  observation  and  experience,  I  were  to 
look  back  and  carefully  over  all  the  ground  I 
have  traversed  to  find  the  most  improbable, 
the  most  absolutely  hopeless  subject  for  God’s 
renewing  grace,  I  could  not  in  the  whole  range 
find  one  whom  I  would  place  before  Philip 
Westfall  As  he  then  appeared  in  my  eyes— his 
sands  of  life  nearly  run  out,  and  that  whole 
life  spent  in  the  service  of  sin,  without  an  ap¬ 
parent  conviction. 

Nor  was  this  perhaps  the  most  alarming  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  case.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  not 
of  superstition  only,  but  of  a  retinue  of  evils 
which  conspire  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
poet’s  observation, 

“Facills  descensus  Averno  est.” 
Destitute  of  the  very  first  rudiments  of  edu- 
■cation,  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  having  up  to  this  time,  so  far  as  I  know, 
•or  had  any  means  of  knowing,  never  once  en¬ 
tered  a  church  in  his  whole  life,  profane  in  his 
ordinary  conversation  from  habits  that  seem¬ 
ed  wholly  ineradicable,  and  so  far  as  any  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  is  concerned,  of  whom  it 
might  perhaps  literally  be  said  without  exag¬ 
geration,  he  had  “  not  so  much  as  heard  wheth¬ 
er  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.”  Such  was  Philip 
Westfall,  when  on  a  certain  evening  in  mid¬ 
summer,  coming  into  the  house  with  the  milk 
as  was  his  custom,  and  just  as  the  weekly  eve- 
oing  prayer-meeting  was  about  to  open  in  our 
back  parlor,  my  mother,  hearing  his  footsteps, 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  kindly  and  earnest¬ 
ly  invited  him  to  set  down  his  pall,  and  come 
into  the  meeting.  I  presume  that  this  was  the 
first  prayer-meeting  he  ever  attended,  and— 
shall  I  say  it  ?— possibly  the  first  to  which  he 
was  ever  invited !  And  such  was  the  esteem  in 
which  my  dear  mother  was  held  by  him,  that 
lor  her  sake  he  complied.  And  oh  what  a  mem¬ 
orable  scene  was  that  which  now  followed. 

There  was  present  in  that  little  gathering  the 
Rev.  Norman  Miller,  that  saintly  man  of  faith 
and  prayer,  whom  once  to  know  is  never  to 
forget.  All  hearts  were  now  lifted  in  prayer 
for  the  invited  guest,  and  such  Jacob-like 
wrestling  with  God  was  there  in  that  room ; 
«uch  agonizing  in  prayer ;  such  pressing  home 
upon  a  covenant-keeping  God  His  own  sure 
promises ;  such  importunate  pleading  at  the 
mercy-seat  as  my  young,  timid  heart  had  nev- 
■er  witnessed  before,  and  as  I  have  rarely  wit¬ 
nessed  since. 

This  impenitent  man  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  With  tears  streaming  down  his  furrowed 


cheeks,  he  told  them  “  his  heart  was  filling  his 
throat  and  choking  him,  so  that  he  could  not 
speak.”  He  could  only  exclaim  “Pray  for 
me!  pray  for  me!  ”  Again  and  again  prayer, 
fervent  and  importunate,  was  offered  up.  All 
were  broken  down  and  in  tears.  It  was  a 
melting  time,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came 
down  in  mighty  power  and  filled  the  place ; 
and  that  very  hour,  and  in  that  very  room, 
Philip  Westfall  was  born  again. 

“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ” ;  and 
it  is  by  them,  and  them  only,  that  I  now  speak. 
From  that  hour  new  forces  were  set  in  motion, 
and  a  new  life  was  entered  upon — a  life  wholly 
hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  Never  before  had 
I  heard  such  sweet  strains  of  heavenly  and  di¬ 
vine  love  gushing  from  a  human  heart  and 
falling  from  human  lips,  as  subsequently  this 
servant  of  God  poured  forth  in  the  experiences 
he  recounted  of  God’s  dealings  with  him  in  the 
offered  salvation.  And  to  me  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  feature  in  his  experience,  is  the  rapid¬ 
ity  with  which  our  Divine  Master  carried  on 
the  work  of  educating  this  new  disciple  in  Di¬ 
vine  things.  “  If  any  man  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.” 

It  seems  to  me  now  almost  incredible  that 
one  so  ignorant  of  books  should  so  speedily 
have  become  such  an  adept  in  the  language  of 
prayer  and  the  experience  of  grace.  It  seemed 
as  if  God  had  said  to  us  all  in  this  instance,  or 
had  said  to  him  in  our  presence,  “  What  thou 
doest,  do  quickly.  The  night  is  at  hand ;  it  is 
now  eventide.”  It  would  seem  as  if  the  law  of 
spiritual  growth — “  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  ’’—was  here 
to  be  suspended,  owing  to  the  “  lateness  of  the 
season.” 

Certain  it  is  that  the  work  of  grace  went  for¬ 
ward  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  No  sermon  from  the  lips  of  a  Whitefield 
could  ever  have  been  more  unctious  than  the 
words  of  this  devout  man,  as  he  used  to  relate 
his  experience  from  time  to  time  in  the  little 
schoolhouse  where  believers  usually  met  for 
prayer  and  conference.  He  used  fre(iuently  to 
say  in  these  meetings  that  the  early  morning 
hour  was  his  favorite  season  for  praise  and 
worship,  for  then  he  could  go  to  the  barn,  and 
without  fear  of  disturbing  any  one,  pray  as 
loud  as  he  chose ;  and  the  cattle,  he  said, 
seemed  to  silently  unite  with  liim  in  the  ser¬ 
vice!  All  things,  animate  and  inanimate, 
seemed  to  him  to  unite  in  one  unbroken  dia¬ 
pason  of  praise,  for  he  found 

“  Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.” 

“  Though  dead,  he  yet  speaketh  ” ;  and  long 
will  it  be  before  the  memory  of  this  good  and 
just  man  will  have  perished  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Mohawk. 

Pontiac,  Ill.,  Oct.  31, 1885. 


AT  SYNOD,  BUT  NOT  OF  IT. 

From  Our  Philadelphia  Correapondent. 

The  experience  is  far  from  unpleasant,  that 
of  looking  in  upon  the  group  of  well  known, 
long  known  Syndics,  listening  to  them  in  able 
and  earnest  debates,  till,  when  somewhat  filled 
with  eloquence,  withdrawing  to  the  chapel  and 
glancing  at  this  committee  in  one  corner,  and 
that  in  another,  hard  at  work  at  the  task  of 
the  hour,  and  yonder  the  Judicial  Commission 
filing  off  and  fitting  together  the  disjiuicta 
membra  of  an  angular  and  thorny  case;  and 
at  our  place  of  sojourn,  pointing  to  an  empty 
seat  at  the  table,  and  asking  “  What  has  become 
of  brother  Blank,”  to  hear  the  reply  “  Up  in 
his  room  writing  his  report”  —  all  this  and 
more,  and  all  the  while  yourself  unburdened 
with  any  membership  responsibility. 

Such  was  our  experience  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  town  of  Bellefonte.  Our  way  thither  lay 
along  an  avenue  of  hills  and  water-courses; 
the  waters  hastening  on  silver  feet  to  the 
ocean,  thence  under  the  transforming  touch 
of  the  sunbeam  to  rise  in  invisible  vapor  and 
be  borne  away  by  the  never  resting  atmos¬ 
pheric  currents  to  the  sides  and  summits  of 
God’s  great,  cold  mountains,  there  to  be  con¬ 
densed  again  into  clouds  to  garland  the  rising 
or  setting  sun  with  glory,  and  then  come  down 
again  in  rain-drop  or  dew-drop,  hail-pellet  or 
snow-fiake,  and  at  length  fiow  back  again  to 
the  sea.  For  many  a  long  mile  we  skimmed 
the  edge  of  the  stately  Susquehanna,  then  we 
shot  up  the  course  of  the  Bald  Eagle.  The 
stream,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  resembles  an 
eagle  chiefly  in  having  no  teeth  in  its  mouth, 
and  no  hair  on  its  head.  Among  the  hills  that 
form  the  ramparts  of  the  stream,  the  white- 
headed  American  bird  builds  his  nest,  raises 
his  young,  and  from  this  Bald  Eagle  Valley, 
through  which  the  stream  flows,  the  stream 
derives  its  name.  After  awhile  we  come  to 
Spring  Creek,  which  issues  from  the  fountain 
Bellefonte. 

The  hills  that  formed  the  avenue  through 
which  our  grunting,  puffing,  screaming  train 
hurried  u.s,  were  decked  in  a  drai>ery  of  foliage 
that  had  been  dipped  in  a  solution  of  rain¬ 
bows,  and  in  the  sweet  October  sunlight  they 
sparkled  with  the  hues  of  all  the  gems,  and 
throbbed  with  gladness  that  they  were  so 
beautiful. 

Among  the  felicities  of  Bellefonte,  at  least  to 
us,  was  the  fact  that  there  the  sun  rises  loyally 
in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West.  In  many 
places  we  have  visited,  that  self-willed  illumi¬ 
nator  has  persisted  in  rising  in  some  wrong 
comer  of  the  horizon,  and  has  resisted  all  our 
efforts  of  reason,  fancy,  and  will,  to  rectify 
itself,  but  at  Bellefonte  we  had  no  trouble  with 
him,  and  hence  we  could  understand  how  the 
Belle fontese  oould  be  so  level-headed. 

The  town  of  Bellefonte  sits  like  a  queen  in  a 
beautiful  plateau  rimmed  about  with  moun¬ 
tains,  a  deep  gorge  running  through  or  past  it 
on  the  west.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gorge 
and  on  its  very  edge  sits  the  beautiful  Presby¬ 
terian  church  edifice  in  which  the  Bynod  held 
its  sessions.  By  its  side  to  the  north  is  the 
chapel,  as  handsome  and  well  furnished  for 
Sabbath-school  and  other  kindred  purposes  as 
the  eye  cares  to  see.  It  is  fronted  with  a  series 
of  well-sodded  terraces,  and  over  its  walls  the 
vines  are  beginning  to  creep,  with  their  slender 
lines  and  leafy  decorations.  The  i>a8tor  of  this 
Church,  the  Rev.  William  Laurie— Dr.  Laurie 
that  is  to  be — is  doing  an  excellent  work,  and 
favored  as  he  is  with  the  efficient  aid  of  such 
ruling  elders  as  General  Beaver,  and  a  most 
efficient  band  of  zealous,  intelligent  Chris¬ 
tian  women,  and  with  the  warm  friendship  of 
ex-Governor  Curtin,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he 
has  met  with  so  large  a  measure  of  success  in 
his  work. 

While  the  members  of  the  Synod  were  at 
their  task,  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  Half  Moon 
Hill,  and  to  the  top  of  other  hills,  where  the 
whole  gorgeous  October  panorama  lay  before 
the  eye.  “  He  hath  made  everything  beautiful 
in  his  time.”  The  town  sits  in  the  lap  of  the 
hills,  and  the  hills  are  clad  in  queenly  attire. 
Descending  into  the  valley,  we  saw  the  wonder¬ 
ful  fountain  that  gives  to  the  town  its  name 
Bellefonte.  Right  out  of  the  ground  the  water 
comes  in  gushing  exuberance  14,50U  gallons  a 
minute,  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year  out- 
water  as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  pure  as  thirsty 
palate  can  crave.  The  waters  from  this  foun¬ 
tain  form  a  stream  that  flows  on  northward 
and  like  the  Rhone  with  the  Arne  at  Geneva, 
refuses  to  hold  converse  with  the  more  turbid 
streams  that  seek  to  be  on  familiar  terms  with 


it.  In  the  Winter  the  water  brings  up  with  it 
from  its  home  recesses  so  large  a  proportion 
of  caloric,  that  while  the  streams  that  intrude 
into  its  bed  become  frozen,  Bellefonte  waters 
remain  fluent  and  hold  on  their  usual  course. 
It  must  be  a  curious  sight,  a  stream  frozen  to 
the  middle  on  the  one  side,  and  laughingly  re¬ 
pelling  the  assaults  of  the  frost  on  the  other. 

The  pure  waters  from  Bellefonte  lave  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  stands  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  and  form  a  happy  symbol  of  the 
theology  that  flows  from  that  Church  foun¬ 
tain — a  theology,  pure  and  vigorous  as  the  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  and  one  that  allows  no  here¬ 
sies,  new  or  old,  to  tamper  with  its  purity. 

The  missionary  meeting  on  Friday  evening 
was  one  of  rousing  interest;  the  speeches  of 
Dr.  Kendall,  Dr.  Colfelt,  and  Dr.  Logan,  were 
quite  worthy  of  the  cause  and  the  occasion. 
The  needs  also  of  the  struggling  Bohemian 
Church  received  marked  attention.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Alliance  having  raised  and  invested  a 
large  fund  in  aid  of  the  pastors  of  the  Walden- 
sian  Valleys,  is  now  at  work  upon  a  fund  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  Bohemi¬ 
ans — ten  thousand  to  be  raised  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.  The  Committee  have  prepared  a 
splendid  phototype  of  the  sword,  that  on 
June  21st,  1621,  took  off  the  heads  of  twenty- 
seven  noble  Bohemian  Confessors  in  the  great 
square  at  Prague,  and  of  the  silver  communion 
cup  buried  for  four  hundred  years  in  the  grave 
of  a  Bohemian  minister,  the  picture  to  be 
framed  and  hung  up  in  the  Sabbath-school  for 
a  text,  the  tract  by  our  Board  of  Publication 
giving  the  materials  for  a  sermon  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  on  those  heroic  days  of  old.  One  of  these 
pictures  will  be  sent  to  every  Sunday-school 
that  forwards  twenty-five  dollars  to  the  fund. 
The  Sunday-school  of  Bellefonte  is  among  the 
first  to  secure  one  of  these  stirring  mementos. 
We  hope  that  hundreds  of  Presbyterian  Sun¬ 
day-schools  will  follow  their  example. 

William  P.  Breed. 


PRAY  FOR  THE  NEXT  ONE  WHO  IS  TO  DIE. 

Dear  EcangelUt:  A  valued  pastor  in  one  of 
the  first  prayer-meetings  after  his  coming  to 
us,  with  many  other  new  and  profitable  sug¬ 
gestions,  gave  us  this,  that  “  we  offer  special 
prayer  for  the  next  one  of  our  number  who 
shall  be  called  to  exchange  worlds.”  Is  not 
the  idea  beautiful  and  comforting,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  covenant  vows?  As  only  our 
heavenly  Father  knows  for  whom  He  will  next 
call,  each  one  who  offers  the  prayer  is  praying 
for  himself  or  herself,  as  well  as  for  every  oth¬ 
er  one,  that  they  may  be  made  meet  for  the 
“abundant  entrance.”  In  one  instance  the 
one  who  offered  the  audible  prayer  for  the 
congregation,  was  the  next  to  whom  the  joy¬ 
ful  message  came— “Child,  come  home.” 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  every  church  would 
adept  the  custom  of  offering  special  i)rayer, 
not  only  for  the  next  one  of  our  own  immedi¬ 
ate  church  family,  but  for  the  next  one  in  the 
congregation  ?  It  might  be  the  arrow  piercing 
the  heart,  and  sending  to  the  great  Healer. 

_  S. 


MATTERS  UP  IN  ALASKA. 

As  is  generally  known,  our  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  established  an  industrial  school  for  native 
Indian  boys  at  Sitka,  in  1880,  and  two  years  later  a 
girls'  department  was  added.  Missionaries  had  pre¬ 
ceded,  by  several  years,  the  organization  of  these 
schools,  and  their  expenses,  and  those  of  carrying 
forward  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  self-donial  in¬ 
volved  in  so  remote  and  for  a  portion  ofwo  year 
inhospitable  a  residence,  were  far  from  i^ltpprecia- 
ble. 

The  midsionaries  and  teachers  being  411  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  having  fairly  won  the  consideration 
of  Government  by  their  pioneer  labors,  in  advance 
of  all  others,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Indians 
of  this  portion  of  our  country  should  not  fall  under 
the  same  regulations  that  have  worked  so  benefi¬ 
cently  nearer  home,  for  the  education  and  uplift¬ 
ing  of  the  tribes.  The  school  at  Sitka  was  there¬ 
fore  last  year  made  a  contract  school  with  the 
United  States  Government,  and  its  facilities  for 
industrial  training  stil  I  further  increased.  The  plan 
proved  entirely  feasible,  and  the  school  continued 
to  flourish  up  to  the  Spring  of  the  present  year, 
there  being  sixty-one  girls  and  forty-two  boys  in 
attendance  up  to  March  last.  Meantinae  It  had 
the  encouragement  of  our  naval  officers  stationed 
in  Alaskan  waters,  and  especially  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  to  whose  initiation  and  fostering  care 
the  whole  plan  was  indebted.  He  and  his  efficient 
helpers,  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Austin,  had  been  doing 
a  good,  and  so  far  as  appears  a  harmonious  work, 
all  along  up  to  the  time  named.  There  were  only 
occasional  disorders,  growing  out  of  the  landing  of 
crews,  or  the  heathen  practices  of  a  portion  of  the 
Indians.  The  situation  of  course  entailed  a  heavy 
burden  of  care  and  responsibility  on  the  heads  of 
the  mission  and  teachers,  for  as  yet  no  laws  had 
been  framed  for  Alaska,  or  officials  sent  out  to  en¬ 
force  them. 

Congress  however,  the  matter  having  been  urg¬ 
ed  upon  public  attention  by  our  General  Assem¬ 
bly  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  our  Home  Board, 
at  length  took  action,  and  in  the  Fall  of  last 
year  the  first  civil  officers  arrived,  and  law  was 
for  the  first  time  extended  over  Alaska.  The 
commission  proved,  however,  to  be  composed  of 
very  diverse  elements.  And  we  are  assured  that 
with  the  exception  of  Secretary  Lewis  and  Com¬ 
missioner  Brady,  the  civil  officers  sent  to  Sitka 
were  either  indifferent  to  the  school  work  or  op¬ 
posed  to  it!  There  are  doubtless  some  up  there 
who,  for  commercial  reasons,  would  prefer  that 
that  country  should  remain  a  terra  incognita  so 
far  as  the  world  in  general  Is  concerned.  And  very 
likely  as  elsewhere  on  the  confines  of  civilization, 
men  of  degraded  life  are  not  wanting,  and  such 
naturally  oppose  any  measures  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  uplifting  of  the  inhabitants — especially 
if  Indians.  They  only  know  the  worst  side  of  abo¬ 
riginal  life,  and  it  may  bo  said  as  the  best  excuse 
that  can  be  Invented  for  their  course,  that  they 
have  nut  a  particle  of  faith  in  the  work  of  the 
teacher  or  missionary.  The  former  should  remain 
at  home,  where  there  Is  enough  for  him  to  do,  and 
as  for  the  latter,  he  is  a  meddler  with  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  a  visionary.  If  not  a  humbug, 
and  is  hence  to  be  opposed  and  thwarted  by  any 
means  at  hand,  even  the  most  unfair  and  unworthy. 
Missionaries  tell  us  that  such  men  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  would  appear  that 
they  are  even  sometimes  sent  out  to  represent  the 
civilization  and  Christianity  of  their  country  in  re¬ 
mote  parts.  And  just  this  last  occurred  up  in 
Alaska,  synchronizing  with  the  close,  or  nearly  so, 
of  the  late  Republican  .Administration ! 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  obliged  to  hold  on  his 
good  way  against  two  or  three  such  opposers. 
They  caused  him  much  annoyance  for  a  time, 
even  succeeding  in  thwarting  his  plans  and 
putting  him  under  arrest.  But  their  enmity  and 
folly  soon  wrought  its  own  cure,  and  now  again 
the  work  goes  on  prosperously,  and  we  hear  that 
the  last  Sabbath  of  September  was  a  day  of  great 
rejoicing  in  the  mission  church  at  Sitka.  Eleven 
natives  were  baptized  and  received  Into  the  church 
by  Dr.  Jackson  and  Rev.  Alonzo  E.  Austin.  Pour  of 
them  having  previously  lived  together  according 
to  native  usages,  asked  for  and  received  Christian 
marriage. 

As  confirmatory  of  what  we  have  above  written, 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  Daily  Oregonian, 
the  principal  paper  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  of  so 
late  a  date  as  Oct.  27th.  The  editor  says : 

Last  May  it  was  reported  from  Alaska  that  Rev. 


Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States  General  Agent  of 
Education  in  Alaska,  had  been  indicted  by  a 
Grand  Jury  for  misdemeanors  in  connection  with 
his  work  in  the  industrial  school  for  the  Indians 
there.  It  turns  out,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  purely  malicious. 
There  are  white  men  in  Alaska  who  do  not  want 
any  work  done  among  the  natives  for  their  in¬ 
struction  or  elevation,  i^pecially  they  do  not 
want  the  Indian  girls  instructed  in  morality  and 
chastity,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  very  hostile 
toward  Dr.  Jackson’s  work.  When  Judge  Dawne 
aiTived  in  Alaska,  he  caused  Dr.  Jackson  to  appear 
before  his  Court  to  answer  to  the  indictments ;  but 
upon  hearing  them,  the  Court  ordered  the  proceed¬ 
ings  dismissed,  since  they  were  sustained  neither 
by  facts  nor  law'.  Dr.  Jackson  will  go  on  with  his 
work. 


MINISTERIAL  QUALIFICATIONS. 

The  question  whether  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  shall  be  required  of  all  candidates  ' 
for  the  ministry  as  a  condition  of  their  ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been  ably 
discussed  in  the  Southern  General  Assembly, 
and  in  the  papers  of  that  Church.  A  writer  in 
The  Christian  Observer  argues  most  cogently 
that  the  standard  of  qualifications  required  by 
our  Book  is  unscriptural,  and  excludes  many 
from  our  pulpits  whom  God  has  evidently  call¬ 
ed  to  His  work.  The  following  he  regards  as 
“  serious  and  insuperable  practical  objections 
to  our  method  of  training  ministers  ” : 

1.  It  insures  a  scarcity  of  ministers.  The  time 
demanded,  the  outlay  required,  and  the  course 
of  study  prescribed,  are  a  detriment.  Many  of 
natural  ability,  inteliectual  vigor,  gifts  for  speak¬ 
ing,  and  equipped  with  a  good  English  educa¬ 
tion,  and  needing  only  such  tuition  as  will 
thoroughly  ground  them  in  Biblical  theology, 
and  the  coordinate  branches,  are  debarred  by 
the  providence  of  God  from  pursuing  the  ex¬ 
tensive  course  of  our  Standards,  while  others 
are  so  constituted  that  they  have  no  taste  for 
the  classics,  and  an  invincible  repugnance  to  the 
mental  drudgery  necessary  to  the  acquisition 
of  a  dead  language,  and  hence  seek,  in  the  min¬ 
istry  of  otiier  churches,  a  speedier  outlet  for 
their  consuming  zeal. 

2.  The  present  system  begets  an  expensive 
ministry.*  But  we  do  not  refer  now  specially 
to  this  burden,  but  to  the  artificial  needs  gener¬ 
ated  by  our  system.  The  training  required  by 
our  Standards,  inevitably  begets  a  style  of  liv¬ 
ing,  physical  habits,  social  affinities,  and  aes¬ 
thetic  wants,  which  in  most  cases  crystallize 
into  necessities,  and  require  great  self-denial  to 
live  upon  the  average  salary  of  our  ministers. 
And  the  case  is  aggravated  by  marriage,  and 
grows  as  the  family  increases,  for  Presbyterian 
ministei-s,  as  other  men,  seek  for  an  help-meet 
of  congenial  tastes  aiul  habits.  We  have  not 
one  hard  word  to  utter  against  our  brethren, 
but  profoundly  sympathize  with  such  of  them 
as  are  driven  by  the  nwessity  which  the  Church 
creates,  and  makes  no  adequate  provision  for 
meeting,  to  an  economy  w’hich  must  seriously 
weigh  the  competing  ciaims  of  a  half-dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  necessities,  before  it  can  spend  a  quartt*r. 
It  is  no  wt>nder  that  our  preachei's  are  some¬ 
times  restless,  and  seek  to  improve  their  pecu¬ 
niary  condition  by  a  change  ;  that  the  smaller 
churches  often  go  begging  ;  that  our  destitutions 
continue  ;  that  the  Mountain  Presbytery  of 
Greenbrier  complains  that  it  could  offer  no  suf¬ 
ficient  inducements  to  ministers  to  come  into 
its  bounds,  and  that  the  ratio  of  preachers  to 
membership  cannot  be  materially  increased,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  a  century 
with  the  present  system. 

3.  The  present  system  is  incom|)atible  Avith 
any  erteneive  work  of  evangelization,  for  two 
reasons  :  (a)  The  model  preai*her  of  our  Stand¬ 
ards  is  a  theologian,  and  the  minister  who  is 
ambitious  to  metisure  up  to  the  full  stature  of 
the  pattern  placed  before  him,  must  be  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  hence  a  paetorate  is  a  necessity.  We 
thus  see  why  it  is  that  in  the  Presbyteriiui 
Church,  the  office  of  Evangelist,  contrary  to  the 
Bible,  is  esteemed  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
Pastor,  and  our  denomination  has  never  been 
distinguished  for  its  aggressiveness  in  the  “  re¬ 
gions  beyond.”  But  (6)  if  we  should  adopt,  as 
is  per  se  desirable,  an  extensive  scheme  of  evan¬ 
gelization  under  the  present  system,  it  could 
onlj?^  aggravate  the  problem  of  ministerial  sup¬ 
ply,  by  producing  a  crop  of  new  and  sporadic 
organizations,  which  the  Church  could  not  sup¬ 
ply  with  pastors,  because  it  has  not  now  enough 
ministers  for  its  five  hundred  vacant  churches, 
and  there  is  no  prospect,  under  our  plan,  of  a 
surplus  for  new  organizations ;  and  if  we  liad  a 
surpius,  these  ne  w  and  destitute  fields  could 
not  support,  and  the  Church  at  large  will  not 
bear  the  additional  bimden  of  such  a  class  of 
laborers  (as  a  class)  as  our  system  supplies,  who 
need  and  demand  a  comfortable  support,  and 
expect  and  must  have,  as  a  general  rule,  such 
resources  for  living  as  are  only  found  in  settied 
congregations,  and  which  a  missionary  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  very  nature  of  things  cannot  sup¬ 
ply.  History  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of 
successful  propagandism  through  the  truth  by 
a  church  limited  and  hampered  as  we  are. 

4.  The  present  system  is  a  comparative  fail¬ 
ure.  {a)  The  expectation  of  a  profound  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  has  not  been 
realized.  There  is  possibly  some  advantage  in 
being  credited  with  much  learning.  The  repu¬ 
tation  may  clothe  the  preacher  in  a  factitious 
dignity.  The  multitude  may  have  a  peculiar 
reverence  for  a  being  who  is  supposed  to  under¬ 
stand  all  mysteries,  to  be  familiar  with  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  holds  in  its  keeping  the  setirets  of 
revelation,  and  to  converse  with  the  Almighty 
in  the  vernacular  of  heaven.  But  many  of  us 
know  that  the  multitude  is  often  deluded.  Who 
has  not  witnessed  the  embarrassment  of  a 
Presbyteriai  Committee  of  Examination,  and 
how  each,  “  in  honor  preferring  one  another,” 
is  eager  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  a  catechist  ? 
How  many  preachers  can  give  the  syntax  of  a 
Latin  sentence,  or  conjugate  a  Hebrew  para¬ 
digm,  or  pursue  an  irregular  verb  through  all 
the  intricacies  of  mood  and  tense,  or  compre¬ 
hend  the  learned  wrangle  over  the  logical  con¬ 
stituents  of  a  pr(*sbyter?  But  (6)  as  rrapects 
the  great  end  of  the  Church,  the  evangelization 
of  the  world,  what  is  the  practical  outcome  of 
our  system?  Eliminate,  iff  conception,  every 
other  denomination,  and  think  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  as  alone  on  the  earth,  the  single 
representative  of  Christ,  and  charged  with  the 
entire  responsibility  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
all  nations.  Suppose  the  work  of  all  other  church¬ 
es  suddenly  obliterated  ;  imagine  every  tra<‘e  of 
the  Gospel  impressed  by  them  upon  the  con¬ 
science,  heart.s,  and  lives  of  their  membership 
erased,  every  family  reached  by  their  ministi  y 
bereft  of  their  prt'sence,  and  every  child  of  God 
and  nominal  professor  in  their  folds  an  impeni¬ 
tent  and  godless  wretch,  turned  loose,  uncheirked 
by  the  Gospel  to  scourge  the  earth, and  nothing 
absolutely  left  of  religion  save  the  sparse  monu¬ 
ments  of  its  power,  erected  by  the  little  band  of 
preachers,  roared  up  under  our  severely  restric¬ 
tive  and  dilatory  Standards.  This  ghastly  spec¬ 
tacle  is  not  a  reality,  simply  bei^ause  our  policy 
does  not  prevail  in  all  the  Churches.  We  do 
not  measure  the  full  extent  of  our  comparative 
failure,  because  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
Church  catholic,  the  labors  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  are  so  inseparably  mingled  with  ours,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  metes  and  bounds  of  our 
work,  and  we  often  turn  away  with  self-gratula- 
tion  from  a  picture  which,  if  rightly  analyzed, 
would  fill  us  with  dejection.  Statistics  might  in 
part  dispel  our  delusion,  if  pride  did  not  offeet 
the  disparity  in  numbers  between  us  and  some 
other  denominations,  with  an  allied  superiority 
of  influence  and  religion. 

•Aggregating  the  interest  en  the  money  invested  in 
Tbemoglcal  Seminaries,  the  benefactions  of  the  Church 
to  candidates,  and  their  own  personal  expenditures,  the 
average  cost  of  the  Presbyterian  minister’s  education  is 
not  less  than  $3000. 


No  Christian  is  or  can  be  faultless  before  the 
Lord.  Blameless  all  may,  and  ought  to  be. 
The  child  that  does  its  needle- work  faithfully  is 
commended,  though  not  a  stitch  is  perfect. 
The  child  is  blameless,  not  faultless.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  who  lives  up  to  his  light  and  ability  is 
blameless,  but  in  God’s  sight  faulty.  He  is  not 
conscious  of  his  defect,  his  eyes  are  not  as  sharp 
as  God’s  ;  his  best  efforts  are  like  the  needle¬ 
work  of  the  little  girl,  well  done  for  her,  but  so 
defective  in  fact  that  every  stitch  must  be  re¬ 
moved. 


eiiUtrtf n  at 


TAKE  MT  HARD. 

She  slept  within  her  little  crib. 

Beside  her  mother’s  bed. 

The  good-night  kiss  long  since  was  given. 

The  evening  prayer  was  said. 

Why  start  thus  ?  Does  some  frightfnl  dream 
I  cannot  understand 
Trouble  my  child  ?  She  only  said 
“  Please,  mamma,  take  my  hand.” 

And  with  her  little  hand  In  mine. 

Feeling  that  I  was  near, 

She  sweetly  slept  again  In  peace, 

Without  a  thought  of  fear. 

O  with  such  child-like  faith  as  hers 
Ready  at  my  command. 

When  fears  distress,  how  soon  I’d  erj* 

My  Father,  take  my  hand.” 

And  even  though  I  may  not  see 
Thy  presence  at  my  side. 

Yet  if  I  feel  Thy  hand  in  mine, 

I  would  be  satisfied. 

And  though  the  way  be  cold  and  dark. 

If  by  my  side  Thou’lt  stand, 

I’ll  trust  in  Thee  and  onward  go. 

O  Father,  take  my  hand. 

Thou  who  hast  trod  life’s  pathway  through. 
Must  know  the  waj’  to  lead, 

And  if  I  follow  such  a  guide, 

I  am  secure  indeed ; 

And  when  life’s  journey  safely  o’er, 

I  reach  that  happy  land. 

I’ll  praise  Thee,  Father,  evermore. 

That  Thou  didst  take  my  hand. 


OLD  WILBUR. 

‘  What  is  the  matter  over  there  ?  ’  I  asked, 
as  I  looked  across  the  street  and  saw  a  crowd 
gathering  on  the  corner. 

‘  It’s  only  Old  Wilbur,’  replied  a  boy  at  my 
side.  ‘  He’s  drunk,  that’s  all ;  the  police  will 
take  him  off  in  a  minute.’ 

The  boys  were  laughing  and  jeering  as  the 
poor  wreck  of  a  man  staggered  about.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  boys  who  laugh  at  drunken  men  real¬ 
ize  how  truly  pitiful  it  is  to  see  a  manhood 
that  God  intended  should  be  noble  and  Christ- 
like,  destroyed  in  this  way.  I  knew  all  about 
Old  Wilbur.  He  was  young  Wilbur  once,  a 
rosy-cheeked,  happy-faced  boy.  He  had  a  good 
father  and  mother;  they  instructed  him  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  and  prayed  earnestly  at 
his  bedside  for  him  every  night,  after  he  had 
knelt  at  his  mother’s  knee  and  repeated  his 
“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  They  had 
great  reason  to  believe  that  their  boy  would 
walk  in  the  right  way,  and  be  an  honor  to  them 
and  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

There  seemed  nothing  in  the  way  of  his  be¬ 
ing  all  that  his  good  parents  expected  him  to 
be.  But  there  came  a  time  when  he  grew  old¬ 
er,  when  he  began  to  associate  with  evil  com¬ 
panions.  He  took  good  care  that  the  good  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  should  not  know  of  it.  He 
stopped  giving  his  mother  his  boyish  confi¬ 
dence  ;  he  deceived  her ;  he  smoked  cigars 
where  she  did  not  see  him,  and  after  a  time  he 
drank  beer  with  other  boys  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  no  one  who  knew  him  would 
find  it  out,  and  tell  of  it.  When  his  poor  mo¬ 
ther  did  find  it  out,  she  plead  with  him  and 
prayed  with  him,  and  begged  him  to  leave  his 
evil  beginnings,  and  turn  back  into  the  right 
way. 

He  promised  he  would  do  better,  and  really 
seemed  penitent,  but  it  only  lasted  a  short 
time,  for  he  sought  evil  companionship  again, 
and  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  ‘He  could 
stop  drinking  any  time,’  he  said ;  ‘  liquor  would 
never  make  a  slave  of  him,’  but  he  didn’t  stop, 
and  see  the  result.  In  a  by-street  there  are 
two  gloomy  rooms,  where  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  live — two  such  i>retty,  loving  children, 
but  they  are  cursed  with  a  drunken  father. 
They  cannot  hold  up  their  heads  as  you  do ; 
they  are  ashamed  all  the  time,  because  they 
have  a  drunken  father.  Strong  drink  has  such 
a  hold  upon  him,  that  he  cannot  break  away 
from  its  demands  now.  He  will  steal  out  in 
the  night,  and  pawn  his  children’s  clothes  and 
the  little  keepsakes  that  have  been  given  them, 
for  a  drink  of  whiskey.  All  this  dreadful 
slavery  came  from,  little  beginnings.  That  is 
why  it  seems  such  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a 
drunken  man  reeling  about  in  the  streets. 
How  can  boys  laugh  at  him !  Think  of  the  sor¬ 
row  such  a  person  has  brought  into  the  lives 
of  so  many  who  loved  him.  Think  of  the  heart¬ 
broken  mother  who  loved  her  boy  so  fondly. 
Think  of  the  poor  wife  and  the  children,  whose 
lives  are  forever  blighted  because  of  a  drunk¬ 
en  father. 

Now  boys,  evil  companions  are  always  near 
you.  They  are  ever  ready  to  ask  you  to  do 
those  things  that  will  leave  black  spots  on 
your  life’s  record.  Don’t  believe  that  you  are 
getting  old  enough  to  think  and  act  for  your¬ 
selves.  Give  your  father  and  mother  your  con¬ 
fidence  ;  heed  their  teachings  and  their  warn¬ 
ings.  Don't  touch  a  drop  of  liquor  in  any  form, 
then  you  will  be  sure  of  being  safe  from  temp¬ 
tation  of  that  kind.  “Keep  good  company, 
and  you  will  be  of  the  number.”  Don’t  do 
anything  you  would  be  ashamed  to  have  your 
good  loving  mother  know  of,  or  go  to  any  place 
where  you  would  be  ashamed  to  have  her  meet 
you.  Remember  when  you  do  the  things  that 
are  evil,  you  dishonor  her  as  well  as  yourself. 
May  God  enable  you  to  grow  up  into  a  grand, 
good,  true  manhood,  that  will  help  to  make 
the  world  better  and  happier  because  you  live 
in  it.  _  S.  T.  P. 

THE  REASON. 

BY  EBEN  E.  BEXFOBD. 

Two  little  girls  sat  down  one  day 
Beside  the  garden  wall  to  play, 

And  full,  as  children  are,  of  chat, 

They  talked  of  this  and  then  of  that ; 

And  I,  who  chance<l  to  pass  that  way, 

Heard  Rosabel  to  Lucy  say 
“  Do  you  mind  what  your  mother  says  '{  ” 

And  Lucy,  nodding,  answered  “  Yes.” 

“  /  don’t,”  responded  Rosabel, 

“  That  Is,  not  always.  She  can’t  tell 
If  I  don’t  mind  when  out  of  sight.” 

Said  Lucy  “That’s  not  doing  right.” 

“  But  why,”  aske<l  Rosie,  “  do  you  do 
Just  what  your  mother  wants  you  to  ?” 

Lucy  looked  down  a  little  while 
In  silent  thought,  then  with  a  smile 
Looked  up  again,  and  answered  she 
“  Why,  I  love  her,  and  she  loves  mo !  ” 

_  — Oolden  Days. 


A  BLEAK  HOME. 

On  the  map  of  Iceland  may  be  seen  a  speck 
of  an  island  called  Grimsey.  It  is  the  most 
northern,  and  consequently  the  coldest,  of  the 
Iceland  group.  Eighty-eight  people,  no  more, 
live  on  it.  They  have  tried  to  keep  a  few  cows, 
but  the  winters  are  too  hard  for  them.  Two 
horses  and  a  few  sheep,  with  very  coarse 
fleeces,  are  the  only  animals  of  the  kind  on  the 
island.  A  minister  whose  name  is  Peter  Good- 
mansen,  lives  in  this  remote  place.  He  is  a 
poet  and  an  astronomer,  and  is  employed  to 
take  observations  for  the  Meteorological  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Copenhagen.  Once  or  twice  a  year  some 
of  the  islanders  visit  the  main  land ;  but  the 
stormy  seas,  covered  with  Icebergs,  make  the 
passage  always  dangerous.  On  one  side  of  the 
island,  which  is  a  high  precipice,  countless 
birds  build  their  nests,  and  the  collecting  of 
eggs  is  one  chief  means  of  living  for  the  little 
settlement.  Men  are  let  down  over  the  face  of 
the  rock  by  ropes.  They  wear  suits  thickly 
wadded  with  feathers,  to  save  themselves  from 
being  hurt  on  the  sharp  rocks.  Each  man 
carries  a  pole  to  help  himself  with,  and  a  ladle 
for  scooping  up  nests  he  cannot  reach  with  his 
hands.  There  is  in  his  frock  a  great  pocket,  in 
which  he  can  put  one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs. 
There  he  works  with  the  sea  roaring  beneath 
him. 


THAHKSOIVINa  AT  OREAT-ORAHDMOTHER’S. 

How  well  I  remember  the  great,  roomy,  ram¬ 
bling  old  house,  with  its  gambrel  windows 
and  tall  stacks  of  chimneys.  As  a  great  treat 
we  were  allowed  to  go  there  at  Thanksgiving, 
and  were  sometimes  permitted  to  help  set  the 
long  table  in  the  keeping-room. 

First,  let  me  describe  the  room,  with  its 
painted  floor  and  bright  rugs,  on  which  were 
arranged  the  high-backed  chairs.  Then  there 
was  the  mahogany  sideboard,  which  had  done 
service  for  several  generations,  and  the  cup¬ 
board  with  glass  doors,  where  the  quaint  china 
was  kept;  the  twisted- legged  table,  standing 
primly  between  the  two  front  windows,  over 
which  hung  the  tall  mirror,  with  a  water-view 
at  the  top,  whereon  sailed  a  white-winged  ship 
— how  we  used  to  wonder  where;  over  all 
waved  the  long,  feathery  sprays  of  asparagus. 


Opening  from  this  room  was  the  great, 
roomy  kitchen,  with  its  wide  fireplace  and 
oven,  out  of  which  came  the  most  toothsome 
viands  we  ever  had  the  privilege  of  eating; 
roast  pigs  with  the  power  to  stand  alone,  egg- 
yolks  for  eyes,  an  ear  of-  corn  in  their  mouths, 
a  knife  and  fork  in  their  backs,  as  though  they 
were  really  inviting  us  to  eat  them.  Such  long 
rows  of  pies  as  the  pantry  held !  not  to  men¬ 
tion  turkeys,  chickens,  and  puddings  quiver¬ 
ing  with  their  deliciousness. 

Best  of  all,  would  come  flocking  uncles, 
aunts,  and  cousins,  until  the  rooms  were  near¬ 
ly  filled,  large  as  they  were. 


they  were  forty  years  ago.  The  other  holidays 
have  grown  more  in  favor,  while  this,  once  so 
much  prized,  has  fallen  in  the  background; 
yet  to  a  New  Englander  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty  it  must  always  remain  the  day  of  days. 
The  people  were  very  strict  to  attend  the 
Thanksgiving  sermon,  leaving  some  one  alL 
home  to  see  to  the  meat  roasting;  it  was  then 
the  children  obtained  their  largest  liberty,  fqi 
after  the  grown  people  came  in,  it  was  veA 
much  like  Sunday,  save  the  dinner.  The  old' 
men  rested  their  chins  on  the  heads  of  their 
canes,  and  talked  of  Bible  doctrines ;  and  the 
women,  with  stiffly  starched  caps  and  long 
smooth  aprons,  talked  of  the  days  long  gone, 
never  indulging  in  anything  more  unworldly 
than  taking  a  little  snuff. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  after-dinner  talks 
that  I  gathered  the  following  items  of  an  old- 
time  phenomena. 


‘ O  yes,  dears,’  said  great-grandmother  as  she 
smoothed  out  her  apron,  ‘  I  can  remember  all 
about  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  well  as 
though  it  had  been  yesterday.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  June,  1776,  that  a  man 
reined  his  steed  at  our  door  to  say  “  They  are 
fortifying  Bunker  Hill,  and  expect  a  general 
engagement  before  night.  Turn  out,  every 
mother’s  son  of  you,  to  help  rout  the  British !” 
and  he  was  off  before  he  ceased  speaking,  to 
tell  others. 


‘  You  see,  we  lived  quite  a  piece  off;  but  the 
men  turned  out,  mostly.  The  battle,  it  appears, 
was  fought  at  Breed’s  Hill,  instead  of  Bunker; 
yet  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  have  to 
tell. 

‘  My  husband  had  a  large  shoemaking  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  himself  and  all  his  journeymen 
threw  down  the  shoes  upon  which  they  were 
at  work,  to  saddle  horses  and  be  off.  Brothel^ 
David’s  two  boys  were  plowing  land  for  the 
putting  in  of  turnips  and  beans  in  the  south 
lot,  and  they  only  waited  to  unhitch  thfelr 
horses,  when  grasping  their  guns  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  they  started.  Jonathan  was  even  going 
to  leave  his  hat  under  the  butternut  tree  where 
he  stopped  to  wash  the  mud  off  his  hands,  but 
his  sister  Gracie  saw  it,  and  ran  to  give  it  to 
him.  Hezekiah  Frink  left  his  wife  to  turn  out 
the  oxen  with  which  he  was  drawing  stone, 
while  he  went  on  without  a  coat  to  “  help  h’ist 
them  Britishers.” 

‘  For  once,  we  women  forgot  to  swing  the 
lathes  of  our  looms,  and  our  spinning-wheels 
ceased  to  hum,  while  we  women  and  children 
gathered  in  groups  by  garden-fence  or  gate¬ 
way,  with  our  eyes  turned  ever  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  as  we  listened,  waited,  and  prayed  for 
tidings  from  the  place  around  which  all  our 
hopes  centered. 

‘  Sometimes  we  thought  we  detected  the 
faint  “  boom  ”  of  a  cannon,  and  our  hearts 
nearly  ceased  beating  as  we  strove  to  hear 
again. 

‘  The  day  was  wearing  slowly  away  as  I  went 
in  to  prepare  food  for  my  two  little  girls.  Soon 
I  heard  anxious  cails  of  “O  mother!  mother! 
Do  come  and  see !  ” 

‘As  I  went  out,  the  heavens  presented  the 
strangest  appearance— phenomena,  I  suppose, 
people  would  term  it  nowadays.  Speeding 
over  the  eastern  sky  was  what  appeared  to  be 
two  armies  drawn  in  battle  array,  while  one 
advanced  to  meet  the  other.  So  plainly  could 
we  distinguish  everything  against  *the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  cloudy  sky,  that  we  could  tell  the 
color  of  their  garments.  We  saw  the  British 
fleeing ;  and  again  as  they,  reinforced,  advanc¬ 
ed  for  the  second  attack,  once  more  to  be  re¬ 
pulsed. 

‘  O  how  we  cried,  embracing  each  other,  and 
thanking  God  who  had  given  ours  the  victory. 
Once  again  the  British  moved  to  assault,  when 
we  discovered  something  was  amiss  with  our 
men ;  they  did  not  seem  to  fire  as  heretofore, 
but  were  clubbing  with  their  guns  as  they 
slowly  retreated.  Yet  ours  were  not  destroyed, 
so  we  took  heart. 

‘  I  have  thought,  many  is  the  time,  that  God 
set  that  sign  in  the  heavens  as  He  did  the 
“  bow  of  promise  ”  in  days  of  old,  for  our  en¬ 
couragement  at  the  beginning  of  that  long  and 
sanguinary  conflict.  At  least  I,  with  others 
who  witnessed  it,  accepted  it  as  such.’ 

The  story  had  taken  until  nearly  night*,  so 
with  many  “  Good-byes,”  we  separated  for  our 
several  homes.  S.  Rosalie  Bill. 


HOBILITT  OF  CHARACTER. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  ruling  spirit  of  oon- 
siderateness  in  a  noble  character,  we  may  cite 
the  anecdote  of  the  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Aber¬ 
crombie,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  when  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  he  was 
carried  in  a  litter  on  board  the  “  Foudroyant,” 
and  to  ease  his  pain,  a  soldier’s  blanket  was 
placed  under  his  head,  from  which  he  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  relief.  He  asked  what  it 
was.  “  It’s  only  a  soldier’s  blanket,”  was  the 
reply.  “  Whose  blanket  is  it?”  said  he,  half 
lifting  himself  up.  “  Only  one  of  the  men’s.” 
“  I  wish  to  know  the  name  of  the  man  whose 
blanket  this  is.”  “It  is  Duncan  Roy’s  of  the 
42d,  Sir  Ralph.”  “  Then  see  that  Duncan  Roy 
gets  his  blanket  this  very  night.”  Even  to 
ease  his  dying  agony,  the  General  would  not 
deprive  the  private  soldier  of  his  blanket  for 
one  night.  _ 

FOR  TOUHO  MXH. 

Wherever  you  are,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  regulation  of  yourself.  We  are  apt  to  lay 
the  blame  of  our  indiscretions  and  failures  on 
our  circumstances,  and  to  suppose  we  should 
act  differently  under  other  influences.  But  this 
is  a  great  mistake:  for  circumstances,  though 
I  admit  they  have  a  powerful  influence  on  our 
conduct,  do  not  so  much  form  as  discover  our 
character.  Be  “lord  of  your  own  mind,”  and 
you  will  rise  above  outward  trials.  Try,  then, 
to  understand  yourself— your  strong  and  your 
weak  jpoints— and  ask  God  to  help  you. 
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SSASOVABLE  HUTS. 

KITCHEN  OABDEN. 

If  the  weather  is  mild,  much  of  the  work 
mentioned  for  October  can  still  be  done.  After 
the  crops  are  secured  in  their  Winter  quarters, 
do  whatever  will  save  a  day  or  an  hour  next 
Spring.  Manure  and  plow  all  the  land  possible 
for  Spring  crops.  Do  not  harrow,  but  leave  the 
surface  rough  for  the  frosts  to  act  upon.  ...  If 
the  asparagus  tops  show  much  fruit,  cut  and 
bum  them.  A  young  asparagtis  plant  is  a  trou¬ 
blesome  weed.  Cover  the  bed  with  a  liberal 

coating  of  coarse  manure . Beets,  carrots 

and  other  roots,  in  small  quantities,  may  be 
kept  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil.  Larger  lots  may 
be  preserved  in  pits,  dug  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
and  six  feet  wide.  The  roots  are  to  be  stacked 
in  sections  of  about  two  feet,  leaving  six-inch 
spaces  to  be  filled  with  soil.  Such  a  pit,  when 
finished,  will  contain  two  feet  of  roots,  six 
inches  of  soil,  two  feet  more  of  roots,  and  so 
on.  The  whole  is  covered  with  two  feet  or 
so  of  soil,  well  rounded  off.  Sometimes  roots 
are  placed  in  barrels  which  are  set  in  the  ground 
and  covered  with  a  temporary  roof  of  boards 
and  straw.  .  .  .  Take  up  parsley  for  the  Win¬ 
ter’s  supply  before  the  groimd  freezes,  and 
plant  in  a  box  or  keg,  which  in  the  lack  of  a 
greenhouse,  may  be  kept  in  a  kitchen  win¬ 
dow . Cabbage,  caulifiower,  and  lettuce 

plants  should  be  already  set  in  cold  frames. 
The  danger  now  is  in  too  much  heat.  Do  not 
cover  until  freezing  weather,  and  then  give  an 
abundance  of  air  daily. 

PITTING  CABBAGES  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

In  the  usual  way  of  keeping  cabbage  in  Win¬ 
ter,  there  is  a  considerable  loss  by  freezing  and 
decay.  In  attempting  to  avoid  this  waste,  we 
have  tried  with  success  the  method  of  pitting 
here  described.  A  long  pit,  three  feet  deep, 
and  a  little  wider  (it  may  be  made  as  wide  as  de¬ 
sirable),  was  dug  out  on  a  part  of  the  field  where 
the  soil  was  dry  and  sandy,  and  there  was  no 
danger  that  water  would  enter.  The  bottom  of 
the  pit  was  loosened  up,  so  that  the  first  tier  of 
cabbages  were  planted  in  it,  the  stems  being 
set  so  deep  that  the  heads  rested  on  the  soil. 
The  cabbages  of  the  next  tier  were  set  alter¬ 
nately  between  the  lower  ones,  having  the  roots 
partly  in  the  soil.  A  third  tier  was  placed  on 
the  second,  but  reversed,  with  the  roots  up¬ 
wards.  All  the  soft  heads  were  put  at  the  top. 
Stkiw  was  laid  between  the  stems,  leaving  the 
roots  out,  and  earth  was  thrown  upon  the  straw, 
burying  the  roots  three  or  four  inches.  In  pull¬ 
ing  the  cabbages,  the  roots  were  all  taking  up 
with  them,  and  not  cut  off.  A  wvering  of 
boards  was  laid  on  the  pit,  to  shed  rain.  In  the 
Spring  these  cabbages  came  out  in  the  best 
condition ;  the  soft  heads  had  filled  up.  and 
none  of  the  cabbages  had  been  frozen.  The  pit 
was  filled  with  selected  cabbages,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  keeping  them  for  the  Spring.  The 
same  plan  has  been  tried  for  several  years,  and 
always  with  satisfaction.  Neighboring  farmers 
have  adopted  it,  and  continued  to  use  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  any  other  method. 

THE  NTT  CROP. 

The  squirrels  are  happy,  and  the  little  boys 
and  gdi'ls  rejoice,  for  there  was  never  a  more 
abundant  crop  of  nuts  in  the  forest,  field  and 
garden  than  there  is  this  year.  Where  I  live, 
the  hickory,  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  are 
bending  down  with  their  loads  of  nuts.  These 
will  no  doubt  be  gathered,  and  during  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter  many  happy  hours  will  be  spent 
around  the  fireside,  crackuig  and  eating  these 
delicacies.  Last  year,  nuts  of  all  kinds  were 
very  scarce.  We  saw  fewer  in  our  markets,  and 
throughout  our  Northern  States  there  was  al¬ 
most  a  total  failure,  except  in  some  locaUties 
there  was  a  very  good  crop  of  chestnuts.  There 
will  now  be  a  good  opportunity  for  those  who 
want  to  raise  a  stock  of  nut-bearing  trees  in  for¬ 
ests,  and  especially  in  the  Western  States,  to 
get  the  seeds  or  nuts  cheaply,  and  in  great  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  save  nuts 
fresh  through  the*  Winter.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  either  with  chestnuts  or  hickor>-,  is  to  put 
the  fresh  nuts  as  gathered  from  the  trees  into 
clean,  moderately  moist  sand,  and  then  bury 
them  in  a  dry  place  in  the  garden,  covering  so 
that  the  mice  cannot  get  at  them.  In  etirly 
Spring  these  nuts  will  be  found  just  as  fresh, 
and  in  as  good  condition  for  planting,  us  when 
they  came  from  the  tree.  The  chestnut  some¬ 
times  sprouts  verj’^  early  in  the  Spring,  or  as 
soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  and  it  is 
better  to  place  these  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building,  or  in  the  shade  of  some  tree,  so  that 
they  wUl  be  kept  cool  or  frozen  \mtil  the  ground 
has  become  warm  enough  outside  for  planting. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  chestnuts,  and  desire  to 
have  them  fresh  for  the  table  during  the  W’in- 
ter  months,  should  bury  a  supply  in  small  box¬ 
es  of  convenient  size,  and  in  a  place  where  they 
can  be  removtKl  from  time  to  time,  Jis  needed 
-for  use.  We  had  fresh  chestnuts  as  late  as  the 
first  of  May  last  Spring,  which  were  buried  in 
the  previous  November.  Hickorj’  and  butter¬ 
nuts  may  be  kept  fresh  enough  for  the  table  by 
storing  in  a  cool,  drv  room,  but  if  wanted  for 
planting,  they  should  be  buried  in  the  ground, 
where  they  will  be  kept  moist. — American  Agri- 
«^ulturist. 


CURREHT  SURAL  EDITS. 

For  keepiiig  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  etc*., 
from  wilting  in  the  cellar,  the  Countrj*  Gentle- 
mAn  recommends  packing  them  in  damp  saw¬ 
dust,  placed  in  barrels  of  moderate  size,  or  in 
boxes  of  not  more  than  two  feet  in  width.  Place 
a  layer  of  the  sawdust  in  tlie  bottom,  then  fill 
all  the  interstices  with  another  layer,  and  so  on. 

Tramping  down  the  snow  around  each  apple 
or  other  tree  after  each  fall  of  snow,  has  b^n 
recommended  highly  as  a  Winter  protection 
from  mice.  But  a  better  remedy  is  to  take 
away  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  make  a  small 
mound  of  earth  aroimd  the  tree.  The  mice  do 
not  like  to  work  in  the  dirt,  and  will  avoid  the 
mounds. 

They  are  now  saying  to  Northerners  down  in 
in  North  Carolina  “  We  want  your  people  to 
come  here  and  show  us  how  to  work  ;  we  want 
to  learn  ;  we  have  plenty  of  room.  Aa  a  rule, 
the  negroes  are  good  laborers,  and  with  a  good 
employer,  who  will  show  them  how  to  work, 
and  will  pay  them  regularly,  they  can  be  made 
far  better  than  they  are.” 

The  trees  of  hill-side  orchards  cannot  be  ma¬ 
nured  to  advantage  in  the  Fall.  The  fertiliza¬ 
tion  is  sure  to  go  down-stream  before  Spring, 
especially  if  the  soil  be  a  hard-pan.  But  where 
orchards  are  located  upon  level  land,  and  it 
is  desired  to  push  their  growth  the  coming 
Spring,  now  is  the  time  to  apply  stimulants  in 
the  shape  of  fertilizers.  Fine  barnyard  manure, 
with  the  addition  of  a  |>ei-k  of  unleached  ashes 
to  a  tree,  harrowing  it  well  in,  will  prove  valu¬ 
able. 

Vick’s  Magazine  retvmmends  that  rose  bush¬ 
es  be  now  laid  down  and  covered  with  ever¬ 
green  boughs.  Old  leaves  of  course  c*an  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  there  is  nothing 
better,  the  difficulty  being  to  get  enough  <»f 
them.  First,  bend  down  the  rose  shoots  and 
fasten  the  tops  to  the  ground  with  a  peg,  then 
draw  soil  up  about  the  base  as  high  as  possible, 
and  afterwards  cover  with  whatever  material  is 
to  be  obtained,  keeping  it  in  piace  by  poles  of 
sufficient  weight  to  prevent  displact‘ment  by 
the  wind. 

The  Journal  of  (X>mmerce  sjiys  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  adrtce  given  to  the  fanners  of  the 
Northwest  by  some  newspapers,  that  they  had 
better  sell  their  wheat  now,  as  they  will  have 
to  take  less  for  it  by-and-by,  the  receipts  have 
fallen  off  in  the  Northwest  on  wheat,  not  only 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  but  from  the  fact 
that  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  farmers 
are  in  much  better  position  to  hold  their  crop 
than  they  were  at  the  same  time  last  season. 
'The  high  price  of  flax  at  81  a  bushel  hartng 
been  generally  realized  at  the  points  of  produc¬ 
tion,  has  no  doubt  put  a  great  deal  of  money 
into  farmers’  hands,  and  has  done  much  toward 
enabling  the  producer  to  hold  his  grain  for  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  A  correspondent  from  Minnesota 
wrrites  me  that  the  flax  crop  this  season  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  being  the  best  paying  crop  of  anything 


raised,  and  prices  have  ranged  from  75  cents  to 
81.10,  and  as  wheat  has  rul^.  low  farmers  have 
preferred  to  keep  it  and  sell  their  flax.  The 
result  is  a  very  laige  proportion  of  the  flax  has 
beOT  sold.  The  yield  has  averaged  from  ten  to 
twelve  bushels  per  acre,  and  probably  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  crop  has  been  sold.  Flax  is 
gtnerally  sown  in  land  that  nothing  else  would 
grow  upon,  such  as  prairie  sod  or  the  first  crop 
^ter  timothy.  It  leaves  the  soil  in  fine  shape 
for  the  following  crop. 


FLAXSEED. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  agiiculture  in  the 
West  this  year,  says  the  Evening  Post,  is  the 
great  increase  in  the  production  of  flax.  The 
receipts  of  flaxseed  in  Chicago  during  October 
aggregated  1,875,000  bushels  of  fifty -six  pounds 
each,  and  in  one  week  of  the  month  the  receipts 
of  the  seed  exceeded  those  of  wheat.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  the  current  crop  year  the 
receipts  were  nearly  1,600,000  bushels  larger 
than  in  the  same  months  of  1884,  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  nearly  as  much  in  excess  of  those 
for  the  corresponding  time  last  year.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  bushels  have  already  been  exported, 
and  as  much  more  has  been  ordered  for  Europe, 
where  the  American  seed  is  supplanting  the 
crop  of  British  India.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  great  increase  in  production  is  the  low 
price  of  wheat  last  Fall  and  Winter,  which  dis¬ 
couraged  many  farmers  as  to  the  future  of  that 
grain,  and  induced  them  to  try  the  raising  of 
flax.  The  seed  brings  good  prices,  and  the 
great  danger  is  that  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  tempt  too  many  farmers  to  go  into  the 
business  next  year.  Flax  exhausts  the  soil 
very  rapidly,  and  a  few  crops  of  it  will  leave  a 
farmer  with  his  land  badly  worn  out.  It  will 
not  be  strange  if  the  Western  farmers  who  try 
it,  find  themselves  in  the  end  as  badly  off  as  their 
New  England  brethren  who  twenty  years  ago 
were  induced  to  go  into  tobacco-raising  by  the 
high  prices  which  the  crop  commanded,  and 
before  long  discovered  that  their  land  would 
not  produce  a  crop  without  such  a  quantity  of 
fertilizers  as  made  it  hard  to  raise  anything 
profitably. 


^eff ntfSc  mn  Qlisefttl. 


Experiments  are  maki^  in  Philadelphia  with 
the  telpherage  system.  The  object  is  to  trans¬ 
port  packages,  up  to  eight  hundred  or  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds’  weight,  upon  cables  strung  on 
wires,  by  means  of  electric  motors.  Two  cables 
are  used,  one  above  another,  the  package  being 
suspend^  on  the  upper  and  steadied  on  the 
lower  one.  It  is  an  l^glish  invention,  and  has 
been  used  in  a  South  American  mine. 

Dr.  C.  Keller  of  Zflrich  claims  that  spiders 
perform  an  important  part  in  the  preservation 
of  forests  by  defending  the  ti'ces  against  depre¬ 
dations  of  aphides  and  insects.  He  has  exam¬ 
ined  a  great  many  spiders,  both  in  their  viscera 
and  by  feeding  them  in  captirtty,  and  has  found 
them  to  be  voracious  destroyers  of  these  pests ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  spiders  in  a  particular 
forest  do  more  effective  work  of  this  kind  than 
all  the  insect-eating  birds  that  inhabit  it  He 
has  verified  his  views  by  observations  on  con¬ 
iferous  trees,  a  few  broad-lea vetl  trees,  and  ap¬ 
ple-trees.  .4n  important  feature  of  the  spiders’ 
operations  is  that  they  prefer  dark  spots,  and 
therefore  work  most  in  the  plac*es  which  vermin 
most  infest,  but  which  are  likely  to  be  passed 
by  other  destroying  agents. 

The  Humming  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires,  so  often  heard,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  caused  by  the  wind.  Mr.  R.  W.  McBride  of 
Waterloo,  Indiana,  who  specially  studied  the 
matter  for  several  years  on  his  private  wire, 
which  had  a  strong  gift  of  humming,  is  satisfied 
that  the  wind  is  not  the  agent,  for  he  found  the 
sound  more  likely  to  be  heard  on  a  diy,  clear, 
cool,  and  calm  evening  than  at  any  other  time. 
He  is  also  convinced  that  the  sound  is  not  pro¬ 
duced  by  electricity ;  for  he  could  detect  no 
signs  of  that  agent  when  the  humming  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  while  at  times  when  the  wire  was  evi¬ 
dently  charged  tliere  was  no  sound.  The  hum¬ 
ming  was  accompanied  by  a  rapid  vibration  of 
the  wire.  Mr.  McBride  considers  the  question 
a  subject  of  invi'stigation  which  may  lead  to 
important  discoveries. 

The  Pennsylvanu  Aerolite. — In  a  recent 
communication  to  Science,  Prof.  Langley  states 
that  so  many  inquiries  coiu*erning  the  reported 
meteorite  were  directed  to  Allegheny  Observa¬ 
tory,  that  he  finally  sent  a  competent  observer 
to  the  alleged  locality  of  the  fall  in  Washingtiui 
county,  in  order  to  find  out  the  true  facts  in 
the  case.  An  investigation  on  the  spot,  how¬ 
ever,  failed  to  disi'over  any  meteorite.  One  un¬ 
doubtedly  passed  over  the  spot,  and  was  seen 
to  burst  in  mid-air  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
the  town  of  Independence.  The  report,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  spectators,  w’as  heard  a  min¬ 
ute  or  more  after  the  explosion  was  seen  ;  from 
this  and  the  apparent  height  at  which  the  meteor 
burst,  it  is  inferred  that  the  actual  explosiiin  oc¬ 
curred  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  southward, 
when  the  meteor  was  still  two  or  more  miles 
above  the  earth.  No  fragments  are  as  yet 
known  to  have  been  found.  The  amount  of 
romance  mixeil  up  with  earlier  accounts  has 
exceeded  even  our  somewhat  large  expecta¬ 
tions.— Scientific  American. 

Metal-working  Art  in  Cashmere. — Herr  Carl 
von  Ujfalvy,  who  has  been  exploring  in  the 
western  Himalayas,  asseits  that  the  Cashme- 
reeuis  must  be  regarded  as  the  noblest  of  the 
Indian  ract*s.  “.\.t  least,”  he  says,  “  it  must  be 
admitted  that  a  people  that  prepares  its  food 
in  handsome  kettles  of  beaten  and  carved  cop¬ 
per,  adorned  with  tasteful  engravings,  (irinks 
its  tea  and  coffee  from  elegantly  shaped  pots, 
and  ust*8  showily  decorated  pitchers  and  cups, 
aad  beaten  and  enameled  dishes,  vases,  pipes, 
candk'sticks,  lamps,  tea- vessels,  and  plates,  and 
engraved  spittoons,  must  have  a  peimliar  artis¬ 
tic  gift.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  that  ob¬ 
jects  of  such  character  are  in  daily  use,  not  only 
in  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  but  also  in  the 
peasants’  huts  ;  and  any  one  who  takes  this  fact 
into  consideration  must  say  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  particularly  endowed  race  of  Aryans, 
who,  too  small  in  numbere  and  too  weak  to 
contend  with  the  barbarians,  have  found  satis¬ 
faction  in  devoting  themselves  to  art.  When 
we  reflect,”  adds  Herr  von  Ujfalvy,  “  that  all 
the  household  utensils  in  High  Asia,  Persia,  and 
India,  and  the  innumerable  idols  in  the  latter 
country  are  made  of  beaten  <^r  cast  metal,  we 
may  be  able  to  form  an  approximate  itlea  of 
the  importance  and  extension  of  this  industry 
in  all  those  countries.”  Copper  is  the  basis  of 
these  industries,  either  pure,  in  hammered, 
beaten,  and  car\'ed  forms,  or  alloyed  or  set  off 
with  gold,  silver,  .steel,  tin,  lead,  or  zinc.  In 
Turkistan  a  yellow,  in  Kashgar  a  red,  in  Cash- 
mere  an  ornamented  red  metal  is  worked.  Yel¬ 
low  metal  is  here  of  very  ancient  origin.  The 
metal  industry  is  lui^st  extensively  developed, 
and  most  fiouiishing  in  Cashmere  ;  and  there 
no  difference  is  recognized  between  art-work 
and  mechanical  work,  and  it  is  therefore  not 
strange  that  we  should  so  fre<iuently  meet  with 
real  mastenueces  of  art. 

The  Instant-vneoi  s  Photixiraph. — How  is  it 
with  the  photographic  camera  and  lens,  our 
artificial  eye  ?  We  will  suppose  that  everything 
is  in  readiness,  that  its  retina  or  sensitive  plate 
is  in  perfiH-t  condition,  and  tluit  not  a  ray  of 
light  has  yet  entertsi  within  the  darkened  cham¬ 
ber.  Instead  of  being“  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,” 
we  shall  arrange  so  tliat  the  time  elajising  lie- 
tween  the  ojieningand  closing  of  the  artificial 
eyelid  shall  be  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second, 
or  far  less  than  the  time  necessary  for  our  eyes 
to  open  and  shut.  It  shall  be  as  nearly  instan¬ 
taneous”  as  possible.  Everj'thing  is  ready. 
Click- !  It  has  opened  ami  shut.  What  has  it 
seen  in  that  little  instant  of  time  ?  If  anything 
is  in  motion,  it  has  been  perceived  in  that  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  second  as  if  motionicss.  Men  w’alking 
along  the  street  are  pic*turetl  with  uplifted  feet. 
A  trotting-horse  may  be  caught  with  all  its  four 
legs  in  the  air,  rtew^  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  clear  of  the  ground.  A  man  leaping 
with  a  high  pole  may  be  pictured  in  mid-air, 
prtvisely  in  the  jiosition  in  which  he  appears  at 
the  highest  altitude.  Motion  seems  rest.  But 
this  is  not  the  most  wonderful  of  its  pciwers. 
Far  beyond  the  keenest  of  human  vision  is  its 
range  of  sight.  If  the  light  is  good,  this  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  of  glass  will  have  recorded  and  dis¬ 
cerned  a  thousand  uplifted  faces  as  perfectly  as 
the  human  eye  perceives  the  features  of  a  sin¬ 


gle  countenance.  Every  expression  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  every  peA'uliarity  of  dress  or  attitude, 
the  leaves  of  a  forest  or  the  grass  by  the  way- 
side,  will  have  been  seen  and  delineated  and  re¬ 
tained  peiTectly  in  far  less  than  the  briefest 
possible  twinkling  of  a  human  eye. — Popular 
Science  Monthly. 
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’The  Effect  of  Opin*.— In  the  late  Franco- 
Chinese  war  in  Tonquin  it  was  noticed  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Chinese  when  slain  did  not  de¬ 
compose,  but  merely  became  discolored  and 
like  mummies,  and  were  left,  except  the  eyes, 
untouched  by  birds  of  prey.  It  is  attributed  to 
the  effect  of  the  opium  habit  upon  the  body. 

Farming  out  his  Taxes. — Most  of  the  taxes  at 
Fez  have  been  sold  by  the  Sultan  to  Jewish 
merchants,  he  having  discovered  that  his  em- 
ploytis  rob  the  treasury.  It  appears  that  dur¬ 
ing  two  months’  trial  in  Jewish  hands,  each  de¬ 
partment  has  rendered  five  hundred  per  cent, 
over  former  receipts. 

Jericho. — The  Messenger  says  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  made  Jericho  a  delightful  Winter  re¬ 
sort,  and  the  injunction  to  go  thither  is  no  long¬ 
er  disrespectful.  The  beautiful  spot,  around 
which  cluster  some  of  the  most  sacred  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  world,  will  probably  be¬ 
come  a  fashionable  watering-place,  if  access  to 
it  is  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  proposed 
railway  route  between  England  and  India, 
through  Northern  Africa  from  Tangier  to  Cairo, 
and  thence  along  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  the 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  quick  trains  covering 
the  distance  between  London  and  Bombay  in 
nine  days. 

There  is  an  old  man  employed  as  night  por¬ 
ter  at  the  workhouse  in  Plumstead,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  who  has  not  been  to  bed  for  nearly  seven 
years.  He  sometimes  dozes  in  his  chair  at  the 
lodge  gate,  but  is  seldom  undisturbed  for  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  and  the  longest  sleep  he  has 
had  in  the  seven  years  was  one  long  stretch  of 
three  hours.  He  is  74  years  of  age,  but  quite 
active  and  in  capital  health.  He  has  recently 
become  a  teetotaller,  and  gave  up  smoking  a 
few  years  since,  because  he  had  reached  a  con¬ 
sumption  of  nine  ounces  a  week,  and  thought 
the  habit  extravagant.  As  he  never  needs  rest, 
he  is  never  off  duty,  except  when  he  takes  a  day’s 
holiday,  but  after  concluding  his  night  watch 
at  the  gate,  he  takes  a  day  watch  as  assistant 
porter  at  the  workhouse,  and  does  this  double 
task  without  relief  or  change  for  months  to¬ 
gether. 

The  Last  Hermit  Nation. — Thibet,  occupying 
a  vast  region  in  Central  Asia,  has  for  centuries 
successfully  secluded  itself  from  intercourse 
with  Europeans.  The  Chinese  and  other  Bud¬ 
dhists  and  some  of  the  people  of  India  have 
been  allowed  to  trade  with  the  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Lama  and  to  travel  over  Thibetan  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  Europeans  have  been  ligorously  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  the  few  who  have  been  able  to  tra- 
xorac  the  great  plateau  have  been  compelled  to 
disguise  themselves.  This  exclusion  has  been 
due  to  some  extimt  to  Chinese  influence,  but  the 
Thibetans  themselves  have  been  extremely 
hostile  to  foreigners,  and  the  Europeans  who 
have  attempted  tt>  penetrate  the  territorj’  have 
been  roughly  treated.  Now  this  country  is 
stacking  to  ('stablish  trade  with  Western  nations. 
One  of  the  Grand  Lamas  has  sent  an  official 
communication  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  express¬ 
ing  a  desire  for  friendly  relations,  and  this  is 
the  first  official  document  received  from  that 
quarter  in  a  century.  China,  which  has  desired 
to  preserve  the  Thibetan  markets  for  itself ,  also 
agrees  to  open  Thibet  to  Indian  trade.  These 
are  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Col- 
man  Macauly,  sent  to  the  Thibetan  frontier  last 
year  by  the  (iovernment  of  Bengal  to  remove  the 
obstacles  to  commercial  intercourse.  In  this 
way  the  i8i>lation  of  the  last  hermit  nation  is 
concluded. 

SiDON,  Tyre,  Hebron. — The  Ausland  has  sev¬ 
eral  notes  about  cities  in  Palestine  as  they  now 
appear.  Sidon,  which  towards  the  land  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  lies  proudly  toward  the 
ocean  on  a  hill.  Among  the  mass  of  insignifi¬ 
cant  houses  are  some  of  prominence.  .Among 
the  better  ones  are  those  of  the  American  mis¬ 
sionary  and  of  the  American  consulate.  The 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  city  are  the  gul  dens 
in  which  the  orange  trees  are  prominent.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  water  all  over.  The  popu¬ 
lation  consists  of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  and  is  continually  increasing,  ex¬ 
ceeding  already  12,000.  They  are  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce.  The  most  prominent  mer¬ 
chants  are  Greeks.  The  relics  of  antiquity  are 
insignificant.  Tyre,  once  called  “  the  queen  of 
the  ocean,”  is  now  an  insignificant  commercial 
town,  called  Sur  (the  Hebrew  Zur),  but  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  modern  times.  Its  commerce  con¬ 
sists  of  tobacco,  cotton,  ciiarcoal,  and  wood.  It 
possesses  many  palm  trees.  Hebron  was  al¬ 
ways  considered  a  specially  fanatical  town,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  unapproachable  for  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  inhabited  by  17,000  to  18,000  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  A  Christian  could  only  find  quar¬ 
ters  with  Jews,  of  whom  about  1000  live  there. 
Now  the  Mohammedans  have  become  more 
lilieral.  They  produce  glassware  and  pottery. 

Russi.an  Women. — A  modi^st  celebration  which 
took  place  in  St.  Peteraburg,  Oct.  5,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  women  of  Russia.  It  .was 
the  dedication  of  a  building  for  the  Female  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
Czar’s  country.  The  building  cost  over  8150,- 
000,  the  money  being  raised  by  subsi-ription 
throughout  the  empire.  Even  Siberia  furnish¬ 
ed  for  the  purpose  about  88000.  This  new  tem¬ 
ple  i>f  science  for  Russian  women  is  handsome 
in  style  and  finish,  and  in  its  heating  arrange¬ 
ments  and  ventilation  it  surpasses  any  otiii*r 
building  in  this  capital,  including  the  imperial 
l>alaces.  In  tin*  building  are  six  lecture-rooms, 
each  large  enough  to  seat  :100  students,  seven 
museums  and  laboratories,  a  library,  two  large 
halls,  special  rooms  for  the  president,  physician, 
and  professora,  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  and 
other  apartments^  The  ceremonj"  of  <h*dicu- 
tion  took  place  in  the  largest  hall.  Bishop  .\r- 
.seny  officiating.  While  the  Te  Deum  was  be¬ 
ing  chanted,  an  archpriest  went  from  room  to 
room  spruikling  them  with  holy  water.  In  a 
conspicuous  place  there  was  a  large  portrait  of 
the  present  Czjir,  although  .Alexander  III.  did 
not  sub.scribe  a  cent  biward  the  building.  .Af¬ 
ter  the  abolition  of  serfdom  the  women  of  Rus¬ 
sia  jtetitioned  the  Czar  to  open  the  liiglu'st  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning  to  them.  Only  seven 
years  ago,  however,  were  they  allowed  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  university  course  of  study,  and  that  in  a 
private  way.  Nearly  600  young  women  at  once 
entered  upon  the  pursuit  of  liberal  studies,  and 
up  to  this  time  over  2500  women  stmlied  in  the 
imiversity.  At  the  present  time  the  women's 
university  counts  over  700  students  and  twenty 
|>rofessors,  who  give  instruction  in  literature, 
liistor)'.  classical  and  nuxlern  languagos,  nuith- 
ematii's.  astronomy,  anatom}*,  and  physiology, 
zoology,  chemistry,  mineralog}*.  and  physics. 
.All  these  sciences  are  divnled  into  three  de- 
I>artments — literary,  natural  science,  and  math¬ 
ematics.  The  students  are  evenly  divided  i>e- 
tween  these  thn^e  departments.  The  tuition 
fee  is  titty  roubles  (about -840)  f>er  annum.  Prof. 
B«*ketoff,  the  chairman  of  the  trustees,  in  his 
speech  gave  a  review  of  the  gi*eat  difficulties 
which  Russian  women  have  had  to  overcome 
on  their  way  to  the  temple  of  science.  On  one 
side  there  were  ladies  giving  tens  of  thousands 
of  roubles  for  the  higher  education  of  their  sis¬ 
ters,  and  hundreds  of  young  ladies  legging  to 
be  allowed  to  study,  and  on  the  other  was  im¬ 
perial  opposition.  Lady  physicians  risked  their 
lives  during  the  late  Turko-Russian  War  tmd 
in  time  of  deadly  epidemics,  and  the  Czar, 
wliile  decorating  the  brave  female  surgeons, 
yet  obstinately  refused  to  incorporate  a  imsli- 
cai  college  for  women.  “Only  in  the  United 
States,”  said  the  Professor,  “  women  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  receive  the  higher  education.  In  Europe 
the  need  of  .such  education  for  women  is  now 
generally  felt,  but  as  yet  there  are  many  seri¬ 
ous  obstacles  in  their  way.  Russian  women 
have  proved  their  earnestness  and  capacity. 
In  spite  of  all  difficulties,  we  have  many  women 
who  are  proficient  in  medicine,  law,  mathemat¬ 
ic's,  and  philosophy.  All  that  our  women  ask 
for  is  to  be  permitted  to  learn.  They  ask  for 
no  additional  political  rights  ;  but  being  equal 
to  men  morally  and  mentally,  they  request  ear¬ 
nestly  e<iual  opportunities  to  develop  them¬ 
selves.” 


SPIRTTUAL  ^TERIALIZATIOH. 

Some  curious  persons  are  asking  how  the  so 
called  materialization  of  “  spirits  ”  is  effected, 
and  especially  how  the  “floating  lights”  are 
made.  The  following  from  the  New  York  Her-  : 
aid  tells  the  story.  It  is  from  a  Hartford  (Conn.)  i 
letterofOct.  8, 1885.  I 

Since  the  expose  of  the  memorable  Katie  King 
swindle  in  Philadelphia,  there  has  been  no  more 
thorough  revelation  Of  one  of  the  so-called  spir¬ 
itual  mediums  than  that  in  this  city  last  night 
of  Mrs.  Eugenie  Beste  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Among  her  Washington  sitters  recently  was 
Mrs.  James  McManus  of  this  city,  daughter  of 
the  senior  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times.  Mrs. 
McManus  is  inclined  to  investigate  the  mysteri¬ 
ous,  including  spiritualism.  She  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mrs.  Beste  was  a  fraud,  and  con¬ 
cluded  to  invite  her  to  Hartford,  where  the  op¬ 
portunities  were  better  for  arranging  an  expose, 
and  she  w’ould  not  have  the  advantages  of  her 
Washington  house  in  avoiding  detection.  Mrs. 
Beste  was  located  at  a  private  residence  in  the 
city,  and  gave  two  seances  without  interference, 
while  Mrs.  McManus,  with  Mrs.  Wrisley  and 
other  ladies  she  had  brought  into  the  plot, 
w*ere  perfecting  their  plans. 

Last  night  everytliing  was  ripe  for  the  ex¬ 
pose.  A  circle  of  twrenty  was  formed,  only  five 
of  whom  were  not  in  the  secret.  Two  stalwart 
employiis  of  the  Times  office  were  concealed  in 
an  apartment  adjoining  the  seance  room,  await¬ 
ing  the  signal.  A  Spirit  called  Nettie  emerged 
from  the  cabinet,  clothed  in  a  long  robe  which 
shed  a  pale  phosphorescent  light  in  the  dark  ness. 
The  tw’o  men  sprang  into  the  room.  The  Spirit 
gave  a  piercing  shriek,  and  one  exclaimed 
“That  won’t  do,  old  Spirit!  we’ve  got  you.” 
Lights  came  ;  the  drapery  was  torn  from  the 
head,  and  Mrs.  Beste’s  face,  ashen  with  pow¬ 
der  and  fright,  was  revealed.  Her  dress  and 
slippers  were  found  in  the  cabinet  Her  gauze 
drapery,  worn  over  her  underclothing,  saturat¬ 
ed  with  a  chemical  substance  which  gave  the 
light,  and  patches  of  luminous  paint  aided  the 
effects. 

There  was  nothing  left  but  to  confess  the 
fraud,  and  a  law}’er  present  drafted  a  full  con¬ 
fession,  which  she  signed.  In  this  she  recites 
that  she  is  the  person  known  as  “  Mrs.  Beste, 
the  voice  medium”;  that  her  exhibitions  of  ma¬ 
terialization  of  Spirits  given  in  Boston,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  were  fraud¬ 
ulent  :  that  the  materials  used  were  gauze  and 
luminous  paint,  and  the  voices  of  pretended 
Spirits  simply  manifestations  of  her  own  vocal 
powers.  The  paper  concludes :  “And  from 
this  date  henceforth  to  the  end  of  the  world 
I  shall  ilesist  from  any  further  exhibitions.” 


Inflammatory  Rtiraiuaittiu. 

\  gentleman  In  Lynchburg,  Va.,  ordered  a  Treatment 
of  Compound  Oxygen  for  his  daughter,  thirteen  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  sutiject  to  attacks  of  inflammatory 
rheumatism  since  her  fourth  year. 

Five  weeks  after  commene'ing  tiie  use  of  this  Treat¬ 
ment,  he  wrote : 

“Ltnchbubo,  Va.,  February  24tli,  1884 

“Drs.  Staekey  &  Palkn.— Dear  .S7ra ;  My  daughter 
has  been  using  your  Compound  Oxygen  for  five  weeks. 
Within  a  week,  she  bi-gan  to  show  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment;  since  then  her  recovery  hits  been  remarkable. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equai  it.  The  aclion  of 
the  heart  is  quiet  and  soft ;  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
rheumatism :  she  sleeps  sireetly  all  night;  has  a  fine 
appetite;  has  gained  many  pminds  of  flesh,  and  has 
considerable  color ;  can  walk  all  about  the  house,  and 
has  paid  two  or  three  visits  in  the  neighborhood. 

“Very  respectfully.  O.  V.  Winfbek.” 

A  “Treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen,”  containing  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  discovery  and  mode  of  uctign  of  this  remark¬ 
able  curative  agent,  and  a  largo  record  of  surprising 
cures  in  Consumption,  Catarrh,  Neuralgia,  Bronchitis, 
.Asthma,  etc.,  and  a  wide  range  of  chronic  diseases, 
sent  free.  Address  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palkn,  1529  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  MUSI^FOR  XMAS. 

Tlie  Prince  of  Peace. 


ii»i 


Lowry,  .a  careful  and  In- 
telllgent  adjustment  of  approjirlate  Scripture  and 
Christmas  Songs,  the  whole  Service  giving  a  vivid  and 
g  preeentatUin  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
results  that  flow  from  His  Messianic  work.  As 
try,  musical  and  doctrinal  effort,  without  fault, 
rendered  by  any  Sunday  Schoed.  Previous  Ser 
same  price. 

d  cts.  by  Mail ;  $4  per  llH)  t  opies  by  E-Yproxs. 

Xmas  Annual  No.  16.  rrvt.'.r.sr. 

furnishing  ail  abundance  of  superior  songs  for  any 
Christmas  entertainment.  Previous  numbers  at  same 
prices. 

Prifp  4  fts.*fafh  by  Nail ;  $.1  ptr  KHl  by  Exprm. 

li  nlullUldS.  entertaining  Cantata,  easily  rendereil. 
Solus,  Duets,  Choruses,  etc.,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty.  A  delightful  evening's  entertainment. 

!5  rts.  each  by  Nail :  $'2.40  ppi  dtiz.  roplfx  by  ExprtitH. 


By  H.  P.  Banks.  67  large  pages. 
Anthems  for  Christmas  and  other 


Festival  Anthems. 

Joyous  occasions. 

$5  rts.  by  Nail :  $3.00  pt*!  duz.  by  Exprm. 


OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  CHRISTMAS  MUSK- 
SENT  ON  REQUEST. 


BZaLO'W’  8B  MAZXr, 


76  Ksst  Ninth  Street, 
NKW  YORK. 


81  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


REICENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Puhlii-atioii. 
In  His  Steps. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER. 

A  book  for  young  Christians  setting  out  to  follow  Christ. 
16mo.  Price .  .>(1  rents. 

Scotland's  Influence  on  Civilization. 

By  Rev.  LEEOY  J.  HALSE  D.D..  LL.D. 

16mo.  Price .  81.(M) 

Sundaifs  at  the  Dobsons', 

Or,  The  Commaud  and  the  Blessing. 

By  Mrs.  A.  K.  DUNNING. 

IHnio.  Illustrated.  Priee . Sl.l.Y 

Church  History  in  Brief. 

By  Rev.  J.AMES  C.  MOFFAT.  D.D. 

I'Ama.  Price .  Sl.T.Y 

Drew  Drake  and  his  Nets. 

Idmo.  Price .  91. 'A.-. 


.Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BL.ICK,  ItiiKiiiess  Siipt., 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DRUMMOND.  116  Nassau  9t.  New  York. 


Paints,  Oils, 

Varnishes,  and 

Artist’s  ^Materials, 


FOR  SALE  BY 


a  T.  RAYNOLDS  &  CO.,  i 

106  Fnltoii  Street,  >'ew  York. 

Also  Sole  Agent  for  Crockett's  Preservative 


Security  8  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

_ _ seml-annnal 

imd  palAatyoar  boaie.  SSth  year  of 
mideuce,  ana  loth  of  businem.  No  In¬ 
vestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 


Wrlte  U  you  bare  money  to  loan.  AdoreM 

D.  &  B,  JOHI^TON  A  SON, 


FREE 


(>D  rv-cMivt  of  send  wim. 

t'lvhof  two  «9*llinir«  bri«t  pfi>  • 
iittf  artu-lt”-  jiukI  '.  St  U  st  in 

.\I  *n  and ' . * . . 


wBTifpd  Zf'  .iurnl"*  imle 

Dl'DLKy  4t'O..Ii*l-4Uiii;.'sTNVi  bis.l 


6'  T'-  8 


% 


ed  under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  Capita?8tock  of  $1,000,- 
000,  succeeding  Obusby  Bbos.  k  Co.,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa, 
0BM8BY,  CLUTE  k  Co.,  Mitchell,  Dakota,  ORM8BT,  Graves  k 
Oo.,  Hurou,  Dakota,  Bankers  and  Mortgage  Brokers,  offer 
Owwranteed  Mortgages,  Debenture  and  School  ^nds. 
Their  Demand  Investment  Certificates,  drawing  5  percent., 
are  attraettve  for  parties  with  funds  Idle  for  a  short  time. 
30  years'  experience.  Write  for  i>amphlet. 

Hame  Oflice,  Enametabnrg,  Iowa. 

New  York  Office,  ISi)  Nassau  street. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  8T.,  SIXTH  AVEm 
NEW  YORK. 

COtAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUR  HIICES 

ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

ATTENTION  IS  DIRECTED  TO  OUR  LARGE  AND 
ATTRACTIVE  STOCK  OF 

FALL  GOODS. 


ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLDAKS  AND  HATS  AND 
BDNNETS. 


THE  HOST  IMPROVED  HAKES  OF 

Black  and  Colored  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets, 
and  Plushes. 


HOSIERY,  DHDEHWEAH,  AND  BLOVES 

FOR  LADIES,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  CHILDREN. 


ORESS  coons 

IN  THE  NEWEST  STYLES  AND  COLORINGS. 

LINENS,  BLANKETS,  AND  CI'RTAINS 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE  RULED  FOR  YEARS. 

LADIES’  nilSUf  IIPERWEAR. 

OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE. 


MAIL  ORDERS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


XJ.  S.  ]Vfail  Steamships 

Sail  from  Now  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  Tia  LONDONDERK Y. 

DEVONIA....NOV.  il,  3  P.  M  I  OIBC.\8SIA. ..Nov.  10  A.  M. 
F.THIOPI.X...  .Dec.  3,  3  P.  M.  |  FURNE8SIA..  Dec.  12.  8  A.  M. 

Oabiii  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  St't'ond  Class.  $30. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 

Cablu  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $3"'. 
Steerage  outward,  $20 :  prepaid,  $15. 

For  i>as8age  or  other  Information,  apply  to 

SS2TBEZIS017  SZIOTSEBS,  Afirents, 

7  Rowling  Green,  New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  CDMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  «f  Cliurcli  Bells* 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUNTON  H.  MEHEELT  BELL  GOIff  ANT, 

TROY,  ».  T. 


Bells 

Fumlahed 

since 

issa. 


MENEELY  k  COMPANY, 
WEST  TEOY.  N.  Y,  BEIiS, 

ForCbnrohct  School*,  etc.  *lio  Chime* 
aDdP**l*.  For  more  than  half*  century 
noted  for  auperlorlty  over  all  other*. 


MeShant  Ball  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CiiiMKS  AND  Pkalb  for  CHURCHES.  4e. 
^nd  for  Price  and  CatAloirue.  Address 

He  MeSHANE  £  CO*, 

Mention  %his  paper.  MA 


h  SOLID  IQPEB  cent 


Perannum.flrstniortH  Engages  on  prodnetive 
Real  Estate.  Isians  H  appitived  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Bkst  op  Rkpbrbv 

CBS  East  and  Wbst.  Coirespondonce  Sollcltea 
Addreas  AI.I.KN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


Readingffl  and  Recitations ! 


CHOICE  SELECTIONS 


iN<L24 


NOW  READY.q 


T1ii<5  liiimhcr  is  uniform 
with  the  Serie.«,  nnd  coiitnlTYS  nnotlu*r  HusDkRD  Hpleii" 

did  Oeclanajatlonii  naad  R^MdlniTA*  cnniMninc 
N^niinieni*  Onilor^r,  l*filho».  Humor*  Fan* 

:2l6pnKes.  Price  4>o8tf)aid.  Sold  by  PfKikseller^. 

Kvery  boy  who  erery  mi^niber  of  a  M*- 

reuin  who  wants  Aomrlhlni:  ^bould  urt  the 

whole  laet.  84  Sam,  onij  844  HO*  Kvery  nmnbi-r 
diff<»reiit.  Xotblnir  n‘prat*'d.  rinb  rates  njid  mil 
list  of  eontentfi  free*  f*.  CJARRi^T  A  FO*, 
708  riieatnnt  Afreet.  Phlladelphlii,  Pn. 
AUo,  HOOKId  IHAIdO^^rFM*  fl. 


Je  &i  B* 


59  Carmine  Street,  New  York. 


6th  Avenue  cars  pass  the  door. 


Artistic  Stained  Glass-New  dmign*. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOWS. 


CHURCH  FUBXITUEE. 

PULPITS,  COmiUXlOK  T.4BLES,  &e.,  always  in  stock. 
BANNERS  for  Sunday  Schools. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  STAINED  GLASS. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  BANNERS. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


Afid  STCREOPTIQONa.AUpricea.  Yiewa  niiiflCrA»> 
tmr  ereiT  MbW  forWUliTiO  f  XHIBITION8,ete. 

||pr  A  p^ofititble  f9r  •  «Ma  rmnU  e.tjaial.  AlBO 

Uintema  for  Home  AmquBmwrt.  131  pBar*  Oatmlofnie 

MoALLISTKR.  UpticUn.  4»  haSMU  St.,  N.  Y. 

INDELIBLE  INK." 


PAYSON'S 


I  common  pf*n  n**eded.  E*{i 

_  BO  Years.  Superior 

and  popular  for  decnruiive  work  on  iiti.'n.  Received 
Centennial  Ulcdatl  4c  DIgloana.  Sold  everywhere. 


PIso'a  Remedy  fbr  Catarrh  la  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


_Also  good  fbr  fhld  In  the  Head, 
Headache,  Hay  Fever,  <kc.  SOcenta. 


Through  the 

m  V  EnhV  I  Sound  and  Kellable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 

'lUr".".'’’  UW«C9CC.«M. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  S2S0,0O0. 

CMwfkilly  Firtk  Mortfac*  Farm  Loens,  payabU 

ia  K.  T.  Uariralted  AbftolBta  taiUfbetioa. 

Ttn  jraan*  axiMrieiira.  No  laaoM.  lUfor  to  Third  Naf 
Baak.N. T.  City;  Nadonal  Baak«  Lawraaco.  Kan.;  aa4 
hondrodi  of  laTootor*.  8and  for  pamphlet  form*  and  fUR 
hforaatlon.  Rraaeh  OMroo  fa  N*  T*  ('Hr*  Athaaj  lb 
PhUe  N*TeOh«a*  IIV  rwaj*  C.  Hlae  A  9aa*  Afia 


*  burinna  in  thh  citj. 
I.  Sand  for  circnUr. 
*BAK£K9NIRAKAPt»LlA,miIb»K!»OTA. 


w: 


lOlIAM  OB  nnAM  I  ae  r,v  rent. 
'  AMTEBTO  IWIaBE  I  Cv  PBOVIT 

taking  orders  for  onr  ceTebratod  oil  portrait".  Hrevlons 
knowledge  of  the  bnsiness  unnecretary.  •S.US  OntAC 
The  agent  realixes  $s«  profit  per  we<'k  on  only  4 
urdem  per  day.  Reilly  Brof ,  A  Co.,  444  Broome  St.,  N.  T 

manWanted.%!« 

In  his  locality.  Responsible  house.  References  e» 

«heaged.  OAT  4c  BROt».14  BiaMlny»t..!l.r. 


every  county  to  sell  our 

good*.  Salary  17$  per  Month  and  Expenses, 
anvassing  Outfit  and  Particulars  FREE. 
fiTASPaao  SiLVca-Waas  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DClCliCCC  Its  CAUSES  and  CURE.  By  one  who 

LAIiIlOOi  was  deaf  twenty-eight  years.  Treated  by 
most  of  the  noted  specialists  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cwred  kiwufl/  In  three  months,  and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  process.  A  plain,  simple,  and  succeesful 
home  treatment.  Address  T.  8.  PAGE,  I'28  Eoat  3<'>th  street. 
New  York  City. 


CHICAGO*"'* 

MORTH- 

"  western 

W  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

*  Council  Bluffs, 

Omaha. 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwsukefl- 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Baplds,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINK 

BETWEEN  CHICAOO  AMO 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  411 
points  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lae, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

Itisiba  LAKE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CARROVTM 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE, 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  IVtIL.WAUKEE, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUI., 

CHICAOO  AND  COUNCII,  BhUFFS, 

AND  CHIC.kOO  AND  WIijoHA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  lie 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tiokete 
via  the  “  HOEia-'WESTEEN  ” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  BTCrOHITT,  R.  S.  HAIR, 

^  General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent; 

CHICAOO. 


Not  in  the  Swim 

Hy  .any  means,  but  immeasurably  ahead. 
Willcox  &  Gibbs  Automatic  Sewing  Machine 
combines  every  desirable  feature  with  least 
possible  worry,  work  and  risk  to  health. 

Willcox  &  ClibhsS.  11.  Co.,  658  Broadway,  N.  7. 


Mm  &  Hamlin 


ORGANS: 

Highest  Hon¬ 
ors  at  all  Great 
World's  Exhi¬ 
bitions  for  clgh 
teen  years.  One 
hundred  styles, 
$21.  to  $.00. 
For  Cash,  Easy 
Payments  o  r 
Rented.  Cata¬ 
logues  free. 


PIANOS: 

Jlew  mode  of 
Stringing.  Do 
not  r^ulre  one- 
quarter  as 
■ouch  tuning  as 
Pianos  on  the 
prevailing 
“wrest-pln" 
system.  Re- 
markable  for 
purity  of  tone 
uud  durability 


ORGAN  AND  PIANO  CO. 


154  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  46  E. 

149  Wabaah  Ave, 


14th  St.  (Union  Sq.),N.Y. 
Chicago. 


I B.  C.  STEM 
CBUSHED  WHITE  OATS. 

A.B.C.WIiest.  A.B.C.  Barley,  A.  B.C.  TIailae. 

.  Hulleiii  Steim-Cooiieii  Desiccated. 

BKITAREOF  INtlTATlOiYS  I  I 

tmerican 
Breakfast 
fiereals. 


Made  from  the  Finest  Grains. 
All  Impurities  removed.  Pre- 
pard  for  the  table  In  ten  minutes . 
Ask  f.ir  A.  B.  C.  Brand  only. 
(Itegislered  Trade  Mark) 
PATENTED. 

For  sale  by  all  Grooem.  Send  for 
circulars,  etc., to  Tiik  Ckrkau 
M’r’o  C0..83  Murray  Strati,  N.  Y. 
(lucorporated  1875.) 


LIQUID  GLUE 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL*  LONDON.  1W3.  Uted 
e  br  Mason  A  IlamUii  Onran  and  Piano  Co.,  Pullnun 

palace  Car  Co  .  Ac.  Mrd  ontr  hr  tha  KUMSIA 
CCMCNTCO.  OLOUCE8TER.MA88.80Ld 
EVERYWHERE.  09*8aiiipic  Tin  Can  by  Mall,  RSc. 


Tki  BREAT 

CHURCH 


LIGHT 


FBINK^  PwiGat  BeiMiGn  for 

.  as  orUil.irfve  the  most  MWerfliL 
GGfl«Gie8ew^eatA6B«GtnJ^t  know* 
fur  Churches.  Stores,  Show  windows. 
Banks,  Theatres.  Depots,  etc.  New  and 
elegant  desifoa.  Send  six*  of  room. 
,Get  circular  and  estimate.  A  Liberal 
'discount  to  churches  and  tlie  trade* 
Dm't  he  deceived  hy  cheap  imiteUient, 

X.  P.  riilNKi  5St  Pevl  SU$M.1L 


PRINTING  PAYS 


IMPROVED. 


Proof  of  the  PHfMing**itc. 

How  riohijr  It  pajt  to  own  a  Model 
Press  la  shown  In  a  handsome  little 
book,  ooniainiiiff  sereral  hundred 
proofs.*'  from  toe  16,000  people  who 
have  Model  Presses.  Buslnesa  men* 
ClcTKymen.  Teachers.  Bojs.  Olrla» 
persons  out  of  work.-^rrrybodj  in¬ 
terested.  A  Press  and  Oatflt  eom- 
pWie,  from  to  $10.00  and  up. 
Book  mailed  Chw.  .Ad'lress. 

Tke  .Model  PreanCo.*  Llmltod, 
91$  Areh  HL,  Philadelphia,  Pn* 


THB  LINI SBLSOTSD  BY  THI  U.  S.  GOV’T 
TO  CARRY  THS  PAST  MAIL. 


Burlington 

Route 

c.B.aq.R.R. 


H  i$  III#  only  lino  wKli  No  own  track  from 

CHICAGO  TO  DENVER* 

Either  by  way  of  dmaha,  PacHIc  June..  SI.  Jotapk. 

Atchison  or  Kansas  CHy. 

K  eonnaelt  In  Union  Depot*  with  through  trains  from 
NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA,  BOSTON 
and  all  Eatlorn  points.  It  I*  the  principal  lint  ta 

lAI  FIAIBItlO.PORTLAID  kSITV  OFMEXICS 
H  traversea  all  of  the  alx  great  States  of  ILLINOIS. 
IOWA,  MISSOURI.  NEBRASKA,  KANSAS.  COLORADO 
with  branch  lines  ta  all  their  Important  cities  and 
towns.  * 

From  CHICACM),  PEORIA  or  ST.  LOUIS.  It  runt 
avary  day  In  tho  year  from  one  to  three  elegantly 
equipped  through  trains  over  He  own  tracks  between 
Chieajgo  and  Denver, 

Chicago  and  Omaha, 

Chicago  and  Council  BlufTs* 
Chicago  and  St.  Joseph. 
Chioago  and  Atchison* 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City. 
Chioago  and  ToMka, 

Chioago  and  Cedar  Rapids. 
Chioago  and  Sioux  City, 
Peoria  and  Council  BlufTs, 

Peoria  and  Kansas  City. 

8t.  Louis  and  Omaha. 

8t.  Louis  and  St.  Paul. 
Kansas  City  and  Oonve^ 

Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul, 
Kansas  City  and  Omaha. 

For  all  points  In  Norttiwaat,  Wait  aad  Soutbwaat. 

Its  equlpmant  la  complata  and  first  clait  In  avary 
particular,  and  at  all  Important  points  Intorlocktnf 
SwHchos  and  Signals  art  utad,  thus  insuring  ooni- 
fort  and  aafaty. 

For  Tickota,  Ratat,  fianaral  Information,  ote., 
ragarding  tha  Burlington  Route,  call  on  any  Tickal 
Agent  In  tha  UnHod  Statos  or  Canada,  or  aodroas 
T.  J.  POTTER  lev  V.P.  A  Gsn.  Mod.,  Chicaoo. 
HENRY  B.  STONE,  Aerr.  Ocn.  Mm.,  Chicmm. 
PERCEVAL  LOWELL,  OtN.  Poa*.  Aar.,  Ch)o*oo. 

No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Ceet 

■  APIS  ACeVX VLATION  I 

Oan  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Bmall. 

SOLID  as  EN6LISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  addreea  the 

Cditra)  lHiHsis  riiai(ial  Ageicy,  JackiMville,  liliidih 
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£x-Senator  William  Sharon  died  in  San  Francis- 
oo.  on  Friday,  the  13th. 

The  colored  people  of  a  Kansas  town  began  a 
protracted  meeting  ”  in  August,  1884,  which  has 
continued  ever  since  without  omitting  a  night. 

The  President  has  appointed  Dr.  John  O.  Lee  of 
Philadelphia  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Turkey.  * 

The  President  of  Dartmouth  College  vetoes  the 
opening  of  the  library  reading-room  to  students  on 
Sunday  afternoons. 

James  B.  Bandall  of  Augusta,  Qa.,  the  author  of 
the  song  “Ify  Maryland  ”  when  but  20  years  old, 
is  about  to  publish  a  collection  of  his  poems.  « 
Oov.  Hill  has  appointed  the  Hon.  Alton  B.  Par¬ 
ker  of  Kingston,  Supreme  Court  Justice  of  the 
Third  Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

It  is  reported  that  a  building  to  cost  from  $60,000 
to  $100,000  is  to  be  erected  on  Botolph  street  on 
the  Back  Bay  in  Boston,  by  Mrs.  Eddy’s  congre¬ 
gation  of  “Christian  Scientists,’’  in  the  interests  of 
the  “  Mind  Cure.” 

The  last  spike  in  the  California  Southern  Bail- 
road  was  driven  on  Nov.  10th  at  Cajon  Pass,  thus 
giving  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Bailroad  through 
connection  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  San  Diego  as 
its  terminus. 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  Samuel  J. 
Tilden  Jr.  Collector  of  Internal  Bevenue  for  the 
Fifteenth  District  of  New  York.  Mr.  Tilden  is  a 
nephew  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  after  whom 
he  is  named,  and  a  resident  of  Lebanon. 

David  Tilfony,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  the  town  of 
Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Monday  of  lockjaw,  caus. 
ed  by  injury  to  his  hand  in  a  com-husker.  Exact¬ 
ly  a  year  ago  his  son  met  a  similar  fate  in  the 
same  manner.  > 

Indian  Commissioner  Welsh  relates  that  once  in 
a  conference  with  chiefs,  he  said  to  show  his  in¬ 
fluence,  “I  have  the  ear  of  the  Great  Father.” 
The  literal-minded,  unimaginative  savages  prompt¬ 
ly  called  on  him  to  produce  it,  and  then  lost  faith 
in  him  at  once. 

The  painted  rock  of  Santa  Barbara  county.  Cal., 
is  150  feet  high,  and  upon  it  are  many  color  paint¬ 
ings  in  a  good  state  of  preseivution  that  are  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  Indians.  There  are  two  caves  in 
this  giant  rock,  one  at  its  base  and  another  some 
sixty  feet  up,  and  in  each  of  these  are  pictures  of 
animals. 

From  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  it  is  reported  that  a 
laige  vein  of  natural  gas  has  been  struck  on  the 
farm  of  Harper  Dusenbury,  one  mile  east  of  Union, 
which  on  being  ignited  burned  with  great  clear¬ 
ness,  the  Games  being  about  as  large  around  as  a 
barrel.  Another  vein  has  been  struck  at  the  wa¬ 
terworks  in  the  eastern  part  of  Binghamton,  where 
men  were  boring  an  artesian  well  for  water.  The 
gas  forced  its  way  up  through  nearly  six  hundred 
feet  of  water,  and  on  being  lighted  burned  bril¬ 
liantly  for  several  hours. 

In  a  book’  in  possession  of  the  Young  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Troy,  entitled  “  The  American  Ac- 
comptant,”  written  by  Chauncey  Lee,  A.M.,  and 
printed  by  William  W.  Wands  of  Lansingburg  in 
1797,  the  origin  of  the  dollar  mark  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  table  of  Federal  money.  One  straight  mark 
represents  one  mill,  two  straight  marks  one  cent, 
two  straight  marks  with  one  curve  across  one  dime, 
and  two  straight  marks  with  two  curved  lines 
across  one  dollar,  almost  precistdy  tlie  same  char¬ 
acter  as  now  in  use. 

The  Mississippi  Colored  State  Fair,  just  held,  ex¬ 
cited  great  interest.  On  one  day  the  leading  col¬ 
ored  schools  of  the  State  made  an  extensive  exhibit 
of  school  work.  The  display  of  live  stock  was 
creditable,  and  suitable  premiums  were  awarded. 
A  prize  of  $260  was  offered  by  the  Hon.  B.  K. 
Bruce  for  the  best  bale  of  cotton  raised  by  a  col¬ 
ored  farmer.  The  Fair  was  a  complete  success, 
and  the  management  has  announced  that  another 
Fair  will  be  held  next  year.  While  people  have 
not  only  contributed  premiums,  but  otherwise  man¬ 
ifested  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  eutc‘r- 
prise. 

A  Herald  dispatch  says  throe  young  men  opened 
a  drinking-saloon  on  Monday  in  the  little  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Jefferson  county,  W,  Va.  Imme¬ 
diately  a  public  meeting  was  held  and  speeches 
condemnatory  of  the  new  enterprise  made,  and  a 
committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  appointed  to 
do  patrol  duty  near  the  saloon  and  prevent  cus¬ 
tomers  from  going  in.  It  was  also  resolved  that 
the  names  of  all  who  patronized  the  saloon  should 
be  taken  down  and  read  out  in  public.  The  result 
was  the  saloon  did  no  business,  and  the  following 
daj'  a  proposition  to  sell  out  was  accepteil,  and  a 
bonfire  at  once  built  which  consumed  the  entire 
stock  and  fixtures. 

One  of  the  severest  storms  over  known  in  Ala¬ 
bama  passed  over  the  country  just  north  of  Selma 
on  the  night  of  the  6th,  washing  away  bridges, 
railroad  beds,  growing  crops,  and  levelling  forests 
and  houses  for  miles.  A  tornado,  accompanied  by 
torrents  of  rain  and  appalling  electric  di8<‘harges, 
started  on  the  Ganaba  river  and  (tassed  through 
several  counties,  leaving  a  waste  of  forests,  planta¬ 
tions,  and  houses.  Thirteen  persons  were  killed 
outright,  and  forty  or  fifty  dangerously  wounded. 
Bales  of  cotton  were  blown  from  gin-houses  and 
scattered  everywhere.  A  man  driving  with  cotton 
has  been  lost.  The  cotton  and  wagon  were  blown 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  man  and  mules  carried 
off  and  cannot  be  found.  The  tornado  in  Cass 
county,  Texas,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  a  spiral¬ 
shaped  cloud  which  moved  with  awful  velocity 
and  a  terrific  roar,  crushing  dwellings  and  out¬ 
buildings,  scattering  their  contents  far  and  wide, 
and  carrying  death  and  destruction  in  its  pathway. 
Five  people  were  killed,  and  others  injured.  The 
head  of  one  child  was  twisted  off  and  carried  200 
yards  from  the  body.  After  the  storm  a  turkey 
was  found  completely  stripped  of  his  feathers. 
There  was  also  a  freshet  in  the  Upper  Hudson  at 
Troy. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  preaching  on  “  Week¬ 
day  Worship,”  lately  said :  “  For  one  month  in  a 
year  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
a  thousand  fine  young  men  in  the  morning  prayers 
at  Harvard  College.  Then  some  grumbling  mas¬ 
ter  of  fint^se  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  I  say  this, 
and  says  ‘What!  does  a  college  compel  them  to 
pray  ?  Much  good  in  prayers  offered  in  compul¬ 
sion.’  To  which  sneer  thjs  is  in  brief  our  reply: 
As  the  day  begins,  we  bid  these  lads  come  togeth¬ 
er,  aud  come  reverently  into  a  place  set  apart  only 
for  the  best  thought  and  the  highest.  We  bid  them 
sit  here  fifteen  minutes  before  the  study  of  things 
begins,  or  of  languages,  or  of  figures.  Yes,  we  ask 
them  to  listen  for  any  voice  of  truth,  love,  or  right¬ 
eousness.  We  read  there  to  them  the  beet  lessons 
of  duty,  which  since  it  w’as  born,  the  world  has 
been  able  to  write  down.  They  read  these  with  us 
if  they  choose,  these  eternal  songs  of  worship,  of 
communion,  and  of  victory.  All  together,  if  they 
choose,  we  repeat  with  one  voice  the  Lord's  prayer. 
While  they  are  silent,  I  try  to  lead  them  in  prayer 
for  His  blessing  on  the  day.  We  choose  the  best 
music  the  contxuies  have  left  to  us  to  inspire  our 
praises,  and  before  we  part  we  sing  together,  if  we 
choose,  a  famiiiar  hymn.  You  say  such  service 
does  them  no  good.  We  say  that  at  the  least  it 
does  nobody  any  harm.  And  we  say  more,  that 
there  has  never  been  a  day’s  work  done  worth  do¬ 
ing,  when  he  who  did  it  did  not  begin  that  day  with 
resolutions  passing  into  determination,  that  that 
work  should  be  done  by  the  infinite  rule  of  right, 
and  by  those  powers  which  are  neither  seen  nor 
measured.  To  give  a  chance  for  such  determina¬ 
tion,  such  consecration,  if  you  please,  we  call  our 
lads  together  every  morning.  If  we  mean  to  have 
a  college  worthy  the  name,  we  must  collect  them, 
aud  we  must  collect  them  in  the  name  of  the  truth, 
and  for  its  kifiuite  purposes.” 


TheChristian  Union  says  the  W’ Oman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  is  no  longer  what  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  but  is  a  Woman’s  Suffrage,  No  License,  and 
Third  Party  Prohibition  Society. 

The  Bev.  W.  W.  Hicks  sued  the  W’ashington 
Star  for  $35,000  damages  for  libel.  The  suit  was 
based  on  a  report  that  Hicks,  who  was  Guiteau’s 
spiritual  adviser,  had  negotiated  for  the  transfer 
of  Guiteau’s  bones  to  the  Medical  Museum  tor 
$1000.  The  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  of  one 
cent. 

Stone  Calf,  the  noted  Cheyenne  chief,  died  Nov. 
13th  at  his  camp  in  Kansas,  of  spinal  meningitis. 
He  was  widely  known  and  influential  with  his  tribe. 
He  was  the  leader  in  the  troubles  of  last  Spring, 
always  lived  in  remote  parts  of  the  Beservation, 
and  never  obeyed  the  Agent  if  he  could  help  it ;  a 
terror  to  the  cattlemen,  and  previous  to  the  annul¬ 
ling  of  the  grass  leases  regularly  raided  private 
herds  with  his  band.  He  led  in  the  outbreak  of 
1874,  at  which  time  he  took  captive  two  white 
girls,  by  name  Germain,  who  were  afterwards  de¬ 
livered  to  the  United  States  authorities. 

Dr.  Teigel  said  to  a  Tribune  reporter,  I  hold  that 
two  things  are  necessary  for  a  cholera  epidemic. 
First,  there  must  be  favorable  meteorological  and 
geological  conditions,  and  there  must  also  exist 
the  virus.  The  presence  of  the  latter  alone  cannot 
cause  epidemic,  neither  can  sanltar}'  iniquity 
alone.  The  virus  may  remain  latent  for  years  in 
some  countries  and  then  be  developed  when  the 
right  conditions  are  realized.  I  proved  this  in 
Japan.  Cholera  appeared  in  some  places  where 
there  had  been  no  importation  for  years.  I  always 
advocated  cremation  of  cholera  victims ;  it  is  the 
only  safe  and  proper  method  of  disposing  of  them. 

The  Indian  <kneetlon. 

President  Cleveland  gave  audience  Nov.  10th, 
to  the  committee  appointed  at  the  recent  confer¬ 
ence  at  Lake  Mohonk,  New  York,  to  present  to 
him  the  result  of  their  deliberations  on  the  Indian 
question.  The  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks  of  New  York 
read  an  address  embodying  the  views  of  the  con- 
I  ference  as  to  the  best  method  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  reminding  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  he  said  in  his  inaugural  that  the  Indians 
should  be  “  fairly  and  honestly  treated  as  wards  of 
the  Government,  and  their  education  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  promoted  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  citi¬ 
zenship.”  He  recalled  the  words  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  in  her  death-bed  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  :  “I  am  dying  happier  for  the  belief  that  it  is 
your  hand  that  is  destined  to  strike  the  first  steady 
blow  toward  lifting  the  burden  of  infamy  from  our 
country,  and  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  Indian 
race.”  To  the  remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  Lyman 
Abbott,  Mr.  M.  E.  Gates,  and  Gen.  Fisk,  each  of 
whom  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  Indian  reservations,  and  favored  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  policy  in  regard  to  them  similar  to  that 
so  successfully  emploj'od  in  the  case  of  the  negro 
population,  the  President  assured  them  of  the 
deep  interest  he  had  in  the  Indian  question,  aud 
said  the  great  trouble  was  as  to  the  first  praetit^al 
step  to  be  taken  in  improving  the  eondltion  of  the 
Indians.  Shall  we  give  them  more  schools  and 
churches  aud  agricultural  implements  for  use  on 
their  reservations,  or  shall  we  deed  them  lauds  in 
severalty,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  resources  ? 
One  trouble  was  to  get  rid  of  the  influences  of  the 
old  chiefs.  Then  again,  if  we  leave  the  Indians  to 
themselves,  and  one  becomes  hungry,  a  loud  cry 
goes  over  the  country  that  we  are  starving  the  In¬ 
dians.  How  are  we  to  get  the  Indians  to  mingle 
with  the  whites  ?  We  certainly  can’t  drive  them 
off  their  reservations.  Is  it  better  to  keep  them 
under  tutelage  where  they  are,  or  could  their  civil¬ 
ization  be  better  accomplished  in  some  other  way  V 
The  most  important  consideration  at  present  is. 
What  is  the  most  useful  thing  to  be  done  now  ? 
While  it  might  not  be  well  for  the  cause  to  disturb 
the  Indians  in  their  present  homes,  he  believed 
that  the  reser>ation8  would  <iltiniately  be  given  to 
them  in  severalty,  and  the  Indians  throwii  on  their 
own  resources.  The  President  reminded  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  cause  which  they  advocatcnl  would 
require  years  to  consummate,  but  Intimated  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  right 
direction  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  Admin¬ 
istration.  To  the  committee  Secretary  Lamar  said 
that  a  crisis  had  been  reached  in  the  historj’  of  the 
Indian  race  that  must  be  met  by  some  methods 
different  from  those  hitherto  pursued.  The  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  one  of  improving  the  Indian  out  of 
bis  present  condition  into  civilization,  and  it  would 
be  a  gradual  process.  The  first  point  should  b«i  to 
secure  their  reservations  to  them  (either  as  now 
located  or  compressed  into  a  smaller  space)  in  fee 
simple,  so  that  their  title  shall  be  inviolable.  .4t 
the  same  time  he  did  not  advocate  the  division  of 
the  entire  reservation  among'  the  Indians,  and  be¬ 
lieved  the  abandonment  of  the  reservation  system 
at  this  time  would  be  premature.  In  the  ti'ansition 
state  the  tribal  system  must  be  adhered  to ;  it  was 
the  normal  condition  of  the  race,  and  to  take  him 
out  of  it,  would  be  to  change  his  social  condition 
before  he  was  fitted  for  higher  civilization.  He 
was  Impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  the  instrumentality  for  the  elevation 
of  this  race. 

Shipwreck  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  magnificent  iron-clad  Algoma  of  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was  wrecked  Monday 
morning,  the  9th,  on  Lake  Sui>erior.  The  steamer 
started  from  Port  Arthur.  A  heavy  storm  prevail¬ 
ed  all  Sunday  afternoon  and  night,  aud  the  steamer 
lay  to  for  a  time.  In  the  morning  a  dense  fug  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  the  steamer  felt  her  way  along,  blowing 
a  fog  horn.  The  story  of  tlio  disaster,  as  related 
by  Capt.  Moore,  is  that  the  Algoma  passed  through 
the  St.  Mary’s  Canal  Friday  noon.  Soon  after 
reaching  Lake  Superior  the  wind  began  to  freslien 
up  from  the  northwest,  and  a  great  bank  of  leaden 
clouds  along  the  northern  liorizon  denoted  tlie 
approach  of  heavy  weather.  As  night  approached 
the  wind  continued  to  increase  in  violence,  and  by 
dark  had  developed  into  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
most  destructive  gales  experienced  on  tlie  upper 
lakes.  As  the  gale  increased  the  sea  began  to 
make,  and  before  midnight  Lake  Superior  was  a 
wilderness  of  seething  foam,  and  great  seas  swept 
completely  over  the  steamer.  The  situation  was 
made  all  the  more  terrible  by  a  blinding  snow 
storm.  It  was  impossible  to  see  the  length  of  the 
steamer.  The  passengers  and  crew  were  terrified 
beyond  measure,  and  momedtarily  expected  to  see 
the  steamer  plunge  to  the  bottom.  By  instructions 
of  Capt.  Moore,  the  officers  circulated  among  the 
passengers,  trying  to  allay  their  fears.  They  were 
panic-stricken,  however,  and  huddled  together  in 
the  cabin,  where  the  screams  aud  prayers  of  the 
women  and  children  could  be  heard  above  the 
thundering  of  the  gale.  On  Saturday  morning  Isle 
Boyal  was  sighted,  and  Capt.  Moore  headed  the 
steamer  for  Bock  harbor,  where  he  hoped  to  gain 
shelter.  The  island  forms  a  natural  harbor  of 
refuge,  but  near  the  entrance  there  is  a  dangerous 
reef,  and  just  as  the  steamer  was  nearing  the  en¬ 
trance  she  struck  the  reef.  There  was  a  terrific 
shock,  and  then  the  steamer  came  to  a  full  stop. 
The  passengers  rushed  out  of  the  cabin,  aud  b«!- 
seeched  the  officers  to  tell  them  what  had  happened. 
Just  then  one  of  the  crew  reported  that  the  steam¬ 
er's  bottom  had  been  punctured,  and  that  she 
was  filling  with  water.  The  boats  were  at  once 
got  in  readiness,  and  all  started  to  leave  the  steam¬ 
er,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  lower  them,  the 
steamer  slipped  off  the  reef  and  disappeared  with 
an  angry  roar.  The  water  was  covered  witli  the 
struggling  forms  of  men  and  women,  and  then  ail 
was  over.  Only  fourteen  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 
These  got  into  one  of  the  boats,  but  were  powerless 
to  save  themselves  as  they  were  without  oars. 
Capt.  Moore,  however,  wrenched  a  foot  board  from 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  with  that  as  a  paddle, 
succeeded  in  working  the  boat  to  the  island,  where 
the  survivors  were  picked  up  by  the  Athabasca. 


The  Bev.  Henry  Hopkins  of  Kansas  City,  a  son 
of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  ex-Fresident  of  'Williams 
College,  has  been  given  a  unanimous  call  to  the 
pulpit  of  the  Congregational  church  of  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  at  a  salary  of  $2500  and  the  free 
use  of  the  parsonage. 

A  Tarrlble  Fire  ta  Oalvestoa. 

At  1.40  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13tli  the 
most  destructive  fire  in  the  history  of  Galveston 
broke  out  in  a  small  foundry  and  car-repairing 
shop  on  the  north  side  of  Avenue  A,  known  as  the 
Strand,  between  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  streets. 
A  fierce  gale  from  the  north  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  and  the  flames  spread  with  lightning  rapid¬ 
ity  to  both  of  the  adjoining  buildings.  In  a  twink¬ 
ling  the  fire  had  crossed  the  street,  and  two  dwell¬ 
ings  more  were  in  flames,  the  inmates  barely  es¬ 
caping  with  their  lives.  At  this  moment  the  Fire 
Department  got  two  streams  going,  but  they  were 
of  no  avail.  The  heat  became  so  intense  that  the 
firemen  nad  to  abandon  their  positions.  A  general 
fire  alarm  was  sounded.  People  forsquares  around 
on  either  side  of  the  burning  blocks  became  panic- 
stricken.  At  3.30  o’clock  the  fire  had  leaped  three 
blocks  distant  from  its  starting  point.  The  wind 
rose  to  a  gale,  and  the  fire  spread  rapidly  to  the 
southward,  licking  up  the  blocks  of  elegant  resi¬ 
dences  hastily  abandoned  by  their  inmates.  The 
fire  had  eaten  ite  way  to  Avenue  O  at  9.30  o’clock, 
where  it  seemed  to  exhaust  itself,  and  the  firemen 
coming  up  checked  its  further  ravages  at  this  point, 
or  within  two  blocks  of  the  Gulf.  The  bunied  dis¬ 
trict  covers  fifty-two  blocks,  seven  of  which  are 
now  swept  entirely  clean.  It  is  sixteen  blocks  in 
depth,  and  averages  a  width  of  three  blocks.  About 
three  hundred  houses  were  burned,  which  were  oc¬ 
cupied  by  fully  five  hundred  families.  One  hun¬ 
dred  elegantly  furnished  mansions  are  in  ruins. 
The  business  portion  of  the  city  was  not  touched, 
and  no  lives  were  lost. 

Galveston  is  the  chief  city  of  Texas  in  point  of 
population  and  eommerce,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  northeast  extremity  of 
Galveston  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  about  460 ‘miles  west-by¬ 
south  from  New  Orleans,  and  is  214  miles  by  rail 
east-southeast  of  Austin  City.  The  Island  of  Gal¬ 
veston,  which  separates  the  bay  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  long  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  miles  wide.  It 
is  Intersected  by  small  bayous,  diversifletl  by  sev¬ 
eral  fresh-water  ponds,  and  bordered  through  its 
whole  length  by  a  smooth  hard  beach.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  level,  and  has  a  main  elevation  of  only  four 
or  five  feet  above  the  water.  The  bay  extends 
northward  from  the  city  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity 
river,  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles.  The  city  is 
laid  out  with  wide  streets,  bordered  by  many  flower 
gardens.  The  public  buildings  include  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house,  Postoffico,  United  States  Court-house, 
city  and  county  prison.  City  Hall,  opera  house,  the¬ 
atres,  and  about  fifteen  hotels  and  many  churches. 
Oleander  Park  contains  eighty  acres,  and  City  Park 
twenty-five  acres.  There  arc  six  public  squares, 
an  esplanade  two  miles  long,  and  three  public  gar¬ 
dens.  In  1874  nine  miles  of  street  railway  were  in 
operation.  The  ftarbor  is  the  best  in  the  State. 
Its  chief  business  is  shipping  cotton,  beef  and 
hides,  and  cattle.  The  shipments  annually  amount 
to  more  than  $40,000,000.  The  population  in  1880 
was  22, ‘248,  5000  of  whom  were  negroes. 

Members  of  the  Galveston  Cotton  Exchange  sub¬ 
scribed  $16,500  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers,  and 
the  Common  Council  of  Galveston  added  $16,000. 
Among  the  private  subscriptions  were  $5000  from 
Jay  Gould  and  $10,000  from  Capt.  James  B.  Eads. 

CITY  AMD  VICINITY. 

Those  who  are  out  at  night  are  likely  to  witness, 
if  the  sky  is  clear,  the  remarkable  display  oa  ‘‘fall¬ 
ing  stars  ”  which  takes  place  everj'  yea^pt  this 
time.  The  November  meteor  zone,  as  astroij^omers 
call  it.  Is  a  broad  belt  crossing  the  earth’s  orbit  at 
a  point  passed  by  the  earth  on  the  night  of  tlie  13th. 
The  “  falling  stars”  are  supposed  to  be  bits  of 
Temple’s  comet,  which  is  slowly  disintegrating  and 
spreading  into  space.  The  process  is  estimated  to 
have  been  going  on  for  over  1750  years,  and  it  is 
likely  to  continue  for  thousands  of  years  hence, 
though  as  nothing  is  more  erratic  than  a  comet,  it 
is  po.ssible  tliat  night-watchers  may  be  rewarded 
this  year,  or  any  succeeding  year,  by  such  a  dis- 
plaj’  as  may  seem  to  set  the  heavens  on  fire. 

The  Rt.  Bev.  John  Freeman  Young,  8.T.D.,  died 
suddenly  of  pneumonia  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel  in 
New  York,  Nov.  1.5th.  Bishop  Young  was  boni  at 
Pittston,  Me.,  Oct.  30tli,  1820,  and  was  consecrated 
Protestant  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Florida,  July  ‘25th, 
1867.  His  body  will  be  taken  to  Jacksonville  for 
burial. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Timm,  who  lias  lived  in  New  York 
a  full  half-century,  is  to  be  tlie  recipient  of  a  Tes¬ 
timonial  Concert  in  Stcinway  Hall  on  Saturday  af¬ 
ternoon  of  this  week.  Mr.  Timm  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  tlie  Philharmonic  Society,  and  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  higher  musical 
culture  in  this  country’.  As  a  man  and  an  artist  he 
has  long  been  noted  for  modesty  amounting  almost 
to  a  fault,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  never 
hoard  to  speak  evil  of  any  one. 

The  Examiner :  “We  do  the  Sunday  newspaper 
no  injustice  in  classing  it  with  things  recognized 
as  vicious.  Its  Influence  on  the  morals  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  wholly  bad,  with  no  compensations.  It 
does  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined  to  sec¬ 
ularize  the  one  day  of  the  week  recognized  as  sa¬ 
cred  throughout  Christendom.” 

Mr.  Horace  B.  Claflin  of  tlie  well  known  dry 
goods  house  of  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  died  suddenly 
on  the  14th  at  his  country  residence  in  Fordham. 
He  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Claflin  was  bom  in  Milford,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  18, 
1811.  He  rei*eivcd  a  common  school  e<lucation 
and  entered  his  father’s  store  at  an  early  age.  In 
1832  he  was  in  business  for  himself,  his  father  hav¬ 
ing  retired,  and  in  January,  1833,  ho  removed  to 
Worcester,  taking  with  him  his  only  brother,  Aa¬ 
ron.  There  they  wont  into  the  dry  goods  business 
on  a  large  scale,  and  prospered  greatly.  In  July, 
1843,  Mr.  Claflin  removed  to  this  city. 

Times  are  hard  with  Ernest  Schelling,  the  former 
coachman,  who  elope<l  with  and  married  Victoria, 
the  daughter  of  Banker  Morosini,  and  he  has  been 
compelled  to  find  employment  as  conductor  on  the 
Sixth-avenue  horse  railroad.  For  several  days 
Schelling  has  been  working  under  instruction,  and 
on  Saturday  he  was  regularly  appointed  a  “sub.” 
Ah  soon  as  he  gets  a  regular  car  he  will  be  able  to 
earn  $2.50  aday. 

The  New  York  Milk  Dealers’  Exchange  have 
agreeil  to  pay  to  farmers  for  good  milk,  after  Nov. 
16,  three  and  a  half  cents  a  riuart,  to  which  must 
be  added  freight  and  ferriage.  This,  with  the 
shortage,  will  make  the  actual  co.st  of  milk  to  the 
city  dealer  five  cents  a  quart. 

Last  week  off  Pier  38  North  River,  some  mon¬ 
strous  cheese.s  were  on  their  way  to  the  Christmas 
market  of  England  and  Scotland.  There  were  a 
dozen  weighing  from  three- fourths  of  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  each,  and  were  made  for  the  large 
provision  house  of  T.  J.  Lipton,  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow.  One  of  six  weiglied  over  3000  pounds, 
and  each  was  chosen  for  testing  its  quality.  It 
took  three  men  to  lift  the  cover  from  the  immense 
cheese  box  that  enclostai  it.  The  Aurania  took 
seven  to  Liverpool,  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
the  remainder  to  Gla.sgow,  and  from  those  ports 
they  will  be  distributed  among  the  large  cities  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

The  closing  of  the  great  favtories  of  one  of  the 
largest  cigar-making  firms  in  the  countrj’,  aud  the 
con3e<iuent  throwing  out  of  work  of  over  2000 
men,  women,  aud  children  upon  the  edge  of  Win- 
’  ter,  because  the  manufacturers  have  been  boy¬ 
cotted,  is  the  latest  manifestation  of  this  new  force 
I  in  business  affairs.  Tlie  inhumanity  of  the  boy- 
1  cotting  system  could  not  be  more  forcibly  exeiu- 


The  Chinese  merchants  of  New  York  city  have 
sent  resolutions  to  the  President  expressing  their 
thanks  for  interfering  in  behalf  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Washington  Territorj’. 

Collector  Hedden  of  the  port  of  New  York  has 
nominated  John  W.  O’Brien  weigher  for  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  District,  and  made  a  written  apology  for  doing 
so. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn 
Maternity  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  in 
the  hall  of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society. 
The  annual  reports  show  that  116  women  and  115 
children  were  cared  for  in  the  year.  The  receipts 
were  $7,922.36,  and  the  expenses  $7,701.29.  Ad¬ 
dresses  upon  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall  and  John  C.  Ager,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gunning  of 
New  York.  Dr.  Edward  M.  Avery  presented  cer¬ 
tificates,  diplomas,  and  prizes,  on  behalf  of  the 
New  Y'ork  State  Training  School  for  Nurses,  to 
Mrs.  Bose  Donaldson,  Miss  Fannie  H.  Harkness, 
Miss  Clara  F.  Hand,  Mrs.  Julia  Penley,  Miss  Helen 
J.  La  Moree,  and  Miss  Margie  M.  French. 

Dr.  Seymour  N.  Marsh,  the  oldest  manufacturer 
of  surgical  appliances  in  this  country,  died  at  Ja¬ 
maica  on  Monday,  in  his  80th  year.  Dr.  Marsh 
was  born  in  Now  Hampshire  in  1806,  and  in  1830 
became  a  partner  in  the  business  which  he  directed 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  father  in  1820.  Dr.  Marsh  celebrat¬ 
ed  his  golden  wedding  in  April  last. 

The  guides  of  Greenwood  Lake  (N.  J.)  say  if  the 
fli-st  cold  spell  in  Autumn  is  followed  by  heavy 
wdiids  from  the  north  or  northwest,  and  especially 
if  it  is  accompanieil  by  heavy  rain,  the  bass  in  the 
shallow  water  arc  so  affected  that  they  seem  pow¬ 
erless  to  keep  from  floating  belly  up  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  constant  watch  Is  kept  for  such  occasions 
in  November.  On  the  morning  after  such  a  storm 
thousands  of  bass  of  all  sizes  are  picked  up.  They 
are  found  feebly  moving  their  fins  and  tails,  swim¬ 
ming  nearly  in  circles,  utterly  incapable  of  turning 
over.  If  the  fish  are  loft  In  the  water  they  recover 
strength  after  a  few  hours.  Few  of  them  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  escape.  It  often  happens  after  such  a 
storm  that  more  fish  arc  taken  from  the  lake  in  the 
manner  outlined  in  a  single  day,  than  legitimate 
fishermen  get  in  an  entire  season. 

From  Bordentown  in  New  Jersey:  Miss  Hattie 
Bauth  three  years  ago  lost  a  finger-ring  in  the 
yard  attached  to  her  residence.  On  Wednesday  of 
last  week  the  missing  ring  was  found,  including  a 
sunflower  stalk  whicli  hud  been  allowed  to  grow  in 
the  yard  by  an  af.sthetlc  young  sister  of  MiAs 
Bauth.  The  stalk  had  grown  above  and  below  the 
ring,  and  spread  out  on  either  side  of  it,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  remove  it  without  splitting  the 
stalk. 

The  estate  of  the  late  John  P.  Howard,  whoso 
will  was  probated  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  amounts  to 
over  $1,000,000.  About  one-halt  of  the  property  is 
bequeathed  to  charitable  purposes.  Among  the 
societies  which  rectdve  bequests  are  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  tlie  Belief  of  Respectable  Aged  and  Indi¬ 
gent  Females  in  Now  York ;  tlio  Homo  for  Desti¬ 
tute  Children  in  Burlington,  Vt. ;  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Ruptured  and  Crippled 
Persons;  St.  Luke’s  Ho.spital,  New  York;  New 
York  Juvenile  Asylum;  Children’s  Aid  Society, 
New  York  ;  and  the  New  Y'ork  Orphan  Asylum. 

Mayor  Low  issued  the  following  proclamation 
on  Monday : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  have  designated 
Thursday,  Nov.  26th,  as  the  annual  day  of  Thanks¬ 
giving.  In  conformity  to  this  designation,  I  in¬ 
vite  the  citizens  of  Brooklyn  to  observe  that  day 
with  appropriate  services  in  the  churches,  by  clos¬ 
ing  their  places  of  business,  by  making  holiday  in 
their  houses  and  in  the  streets,  and  by  every  mani¬ 
fold  way  of  carrying  rejoicing  to  the  poor  and  the 
distressed.  Let  us  remember  that  “  the  earth  is  the 
Lord’s  and  the  fulness  thereof,”  that  “  Ho  openeth 
His  hand  and  fllleth  all  things  living  with  plon- 
teousness,”  and  so  rememberlrig,  let  us  make  this 
indeed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  from  our  hearts.  In 
view  of  the  recent  calamity  which  has  befallen  the 
city  of  Galveston,  it  would  seem  to  be  appropriate 
at  this  season  for  Brooklyn  to  give  evidence  of  its 
gratitude  to  Almighty  Goil  for  its  own  freedom  from 
such  and  kindred  disasters,  by  making  a  substan¬ 
tial  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the  homeless  and 
needy  in  our  sister  city.  “  He  gives  twice  who 
gives  (juickly,”  and  our  own  Thanksgiving  festival 
will  be  the  brighter.  If  in  the  meantime  we  have 
done  what  we  can  for  Galveston. 

The  Beloved  Physician. 

Ill  the  lecture-room  of  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital,  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  6th,  a 
largo  assemblage  of  medical  men  and  friends  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  “Memorial”  addresses  on  the  late 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Prof.  S.  G.  Armor.  Prof. 
Wright  said  it  was  fitting  that  a  tribute  bo  paid  to 
one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  most  successful  rnedl- 
oal  lectunu’s.  Prof.  Armor  was  a  faithful  friend,  a 
trusty  adviser,  and  a  loyal  citizen,  whose  loss  was 
irreparable.  His  many  accomplishments  and  his 
life  would  bo  commended  as  worthy  of  imitation. 
We  would  lay  wreaths  on  his  last  resting-place, 
and  enshrine  his  memory  on  our  hearts.  Dr.  Skene 
saiil  in  professional  life  Dr.  Armor  had  been  his 
father,  in  social  life  his  brother,  and  in  all  his  com¬ 
panion  and  friend.  The  record  of  bis  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  was  an  open  book  with  not  a 
blank  leaf  in  It.  His  rank  in  the  profession  to 
which  he  was  so  devoted,  and  tlie  record  which  he 
made  in  it,  was  his  only  true  history.  No  one  man 
could  tell  in  full  the  story  of  his  life.  It  would 
perhaps  be  the  highest  tribuL'  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Dean,  could  all  that  had  been  said  of  him 
within  the  speaker’s  hearing  be  repeated.  Could 
every  one  to  whom  he  had  endeared  himself  as 
teacher,  physician,  or  friend,  lay  their  tribute  on 
his  grave,  he  would  rest  beneath  a  monument  no¬ 
bler  than  that  which  covereil  the  body  of  even  the 
most  heroic  soldier.  Dr.  Armor  was  a  great  man 
because  of  his  completeness.  His  professional  ca¬ 
reer  had  be«;n  simply  preeminent ;  his  ruling  jias- 
sion,  the  continual  desire  to  make  humanity  hap¬ 
pier  and  better.  All  his  scientific  attainments,  all 
his  professional  skill,  and  all  his  accomplishments, 
were  made  tributary  to  the  one  great  object  of  his 
life,  the  healing  of  the  sick,  v.’hich  made  him  a 
king  in  his  profession.  .\h  a  teacher  and  master, 
he  possessed  extraordinary  power  among  medical 
men,  while  his  method  of  imparting  to  the  full  all 
the  store  of  knowledge  he  had  gathered,  drew  stu¬ 
dents  to  him,  so  that  he  led  them  through  the  In¬ 
tricacies  and  labyrinths  of  medical  knowledge  with 
ease  and  pleasure.  Health  Commissioner  Ray¬ 
mond  recalled  the  fact  that  only  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  listened  to  the  first  medical  lecture  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Dr.  Armor.  Since  then  he  had  been  during 
many  years  privileged  to  be  associated  with  Dr. 
Armor  in  teaching  at  the  institution,  and  ho  could 
not  convey  an  adeijuate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  in  mere  words.  He  had  been  attended 
by  Dr.  Armor  during  sickness,  and  not  till  then 
did  he  thoroughly  appreciate  what  a  help  to  the 
sick  the  physician  can  be.  Tho.se  who  had  been 
brought  in  contact  with  him  in  his  practice,  could 
bear  testimony  that  he  never  used  drugs  unless 
when*  absolutely  necessary.  Dr.  Armor  always 
made  the  natural  history  of  the  disea-sc  his  strong 
point  in  the  treatment,  believing  that  in  nature 
there  was  the  restoring  power  which  would  bring 
back  the  patient  to  health.  He  (jarried  out  this 
great  principle  consistently,  and  taught  it.  His 
joyous,  plesusant  manner  when  he  entered  a  sick¬ 
room  was  a  balm  in  itself,  and  taught  the  speaker 
a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten.  Now  that  his 
teachings  had  gone  out  into  the  world.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  estimate  their  value.  More  than  1000 
physiclan.s  had  been  trained  and  educate*!  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  and  thus  his  influence 
and  power  was  widening  even  after  his  death.  It 
was  not  only  the  loss  of  a  friend,  a  teacher,  a  head 
of  a  Faculty — it  was  a  loss  to  the  city  of  its  most 
prominent  metlical  practitioner,  one  whose  place 
it  will  be  so  difficult  to  fill,  that  his  death  is  a  loss 
to  the  entire  country. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  brief  record  is — Regina,  N.  \V,  T.,  Nov.  16th, 
Louis  David  Riel  was  executed  on  the  scaffold  at 
the  barracks  of  the  mounted  police  force,  near  this 
city,  for  high  treason  against  the  Queen  of  Great 
Britain,  at  8.23  o’clock  this  morning  (mountain 
time). 

Montreal  statistics  show  that  from  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  small-pox  up  to  Nov.  7th  2641  persons 
have  fallen  victims.  Of  these  only  340  were  over 
ten  years  old,  and  ninety-seven  Protestants.  A 
singular  case  showing  the  contagious  nature  of 
small-pox  has  been  discovered.  A  child  who  died 
had  a  pet  cat,  which  it  fondled  during  its  illness. 
When  the  health  officials  came  to  disinfect  the 
house  the  cat  was  found  to  be  covered  with  small¬ 
pox  pustules. 

Dr.  William  Benjamin  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
an  eminent  English  physiologist,  is  dead.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  important  work  entitled  “  Principles  of 
General  and  Comparative  Physiology.”  His  repu¬ 
tation  was  widely  extended  by  a  work  called  ‘  ■  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Human  Physiology.”  Dr.  Carpenter  died 
from  the  effects  of  terrible  burns  caused  by  the  up¬ 
setting  of  a  lamp  while  he  was  taking  a  vapor  bath 
for  rheumatism. 

Unusual  good  fortune  has  been  the  privilege  of 
the  company,  but  at  last  a  Cunard  steamship  has 
been  lost  at  sea.  The  Sidon,  on  a  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  Constantinople,  struck  on  a  rock  off 
Malpica  Oct.  27th,  and  was  totally  wrecked.  Four 
persons  were  lost. 

The  United  States  Legation  in  London  has  been 
removed  to  103  Victoria  street,  Westminster.  The 
present  offices  comprise  separate  rooms  for  Minis¬ 
ter  Phelps  and  for  each  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Legation,  and  a  reception-room,  all  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaking  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  said :  With  respect  to  the  severance  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  State,  I  think  it  obvi¬ 
ous  that  so  vast  a  (luestion  cannot  become  practi¬ 
cal  until  it  shall  have  grown  familiar  to  the  public 
mind  by  thorough  discussion.  Neither  can  such  a 
change  arise  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  except  with 
large  observance  of  the  principles  of  equity  and 
liberality,  as  well  as  with  the  general  consent  of 
the  nation.  We  can  hardly,  however,  be  surprised 
if  those  who  observe  that  a  current,  almost  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world,  slowly  sets  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  should  desire  or  fear  that  among  ourselves 
too  it  may  be  found  to  operate.  I  cannot  forecast 
the  dim  and  distant  courses  of  the  future,  but  like 
all  others,  I  have  observed  the  vast  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  ilevelopment  for  the  last  fifty  years,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  Church  to  which  I  be¬ 
long,  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  support.  Those 
abridgments  of  her  prerogatives  as  an  establish¬ 
ment,  which  have  been  frequent  of  late  years,  have 
not  brought  about  a  decrease,  and  have  at  least 
been  contemporaneous  with  an  increase  of  her 
spiritual  and  social  strength.  By  devotedness  of 
life  and  by  solidity  of  labor,  the  clergy  arc  laying 
a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come.  The  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  laity  improves,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  English  Church 
also  appears  to  be  eminently  suited  in  many  and 
weighty  points  to  the  needs  of  the  coming  time. 
And  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  if  this  great 
modification  of  our  inherited  institutions  shall 
hereafter  be  accomplished,  the  vitality  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  be  found  equal  to  all  the 
needs  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Gladstone  contended 
that  disestablishment  in  Scotland  was  a  question 
the  Scotch  people  would  have  to  deal  with  when 
the  proper  time  arrived,  but  did  not  think  the 
time  had  yet  come.  In  1865  nobody  cared  much 
about  the  Irish  Church,  but  the  Irish  Church  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  alive  thirty  years,  and  the  moment 
attention  was  turned  toward  the  Irish  Church,  it 
was  seen  to  be  a  mockery.  The  Church  establish¬ 
ment  was  in  no  sense  the  Church  of  the  nation. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  a  decent  or  plausible  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  establishment.  Everything  is  different 
at  present.  The  Church  of  England  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  mockery  is  a  Church  whose  defenders  claim 
that  it  has  the  adhesion  and  support  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  nation.  The  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  gigantic  opera¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  issues  in  the  coming  English  elections, 
and  perhaps  first  among  them,  is  free  education, 
says  the  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
The  Liberal  candidates  are  to  a  man  pledged  to 
free  education,  or  something  as  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  to  it  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This  ques¬ 
tion  comes  home  to  the  minds  and  pockets  of  the 
ma.sses  in  a  way  nothing  in  the  platforms  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  candidates  ever  did  before  since  the 
settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws  controversy.  Accord- 
ingto  the  latest  returns,  there  are  fully  five  million 
men  in  Great  Britain  paying  school  rates.  Of 
these  fewer  than  fourteen  hundred  thousand  earn 
more  than  six  and  a  half  dollars  a  week,  the  remain¬ 
ing  three  millions  and  more  averaging  less  jier 
capita  than  Jive  dollars  a  week,  upon  which  to  bring 
up  families,  averaging  large  and  small,  five  souls. 
Fully  two  millions  out  of  the  thre*'  and  more  mil¬ 
lions  have  not  received  in  wages  the  past  five  years 
throe  dollars  a  week,  and  half  the  time  arc  famish¬ 
ing  and  in  rags,  they,  their  wives,  and  little  ones. 
Yet  the  law  requires  that  these  wretched,  starving 
jiaupers  shall  pay  for  the  education  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  send  them  to  school  decently  dressed. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  hone.st  mechanics  struggling 
to  provide  bare  broad  for  their  little  ones,  have 
seen  their  few  sticks  of  furniture  sold  to  satisfy 
judgments  against  them  for  unpaid  legal  expenses. 
The  whole  country  has  been  in  a  ferment  about  it 
under  the  surface  for  years.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  the  mouth  of  the  people  is  heard  and  to 
be  felt.  The  Liberals  everywhere  have  made  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  the  dlssattsflod  and  promised  them 
redress.  To  understand  its  importance  one  must 
first  try  to  judge  the  meaning  of  the  distress  in 
Glasgow,  where  a  few  days  ago  the  want  of  actual 
food,  owing  to  scarcity  of  employment,  was  prov¬ 
ing  more  than  the  authorities  could  meet.  Glasgow 
is  mentioned  simply  because  it  is  a  representative 
city,  and  one  generally  supposed  to  be  thriving 
mightily  on  the  produce  of  its  magnificent  indus¬ 
tries.  But  Glasgow  is  not  worse  off  than  Birming¬ 
ham  and  many  other  typical  great  manufacturing 
English  centers,  where  men,  women,  and  children 
by  thousands  are  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
living,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  humanity 
compared  to  the  demand  for  it,  and  consequent 
idleness.  In  a  country  where  nearly  all  the  mar¬ 
ried  and  a  majority  of  the  single  men  are  now 
voters,  and  all  who  earn  their  living  by  the  sweat 
of  the  brow  are  so  pinched,  a  question  like  that  of 
compulsorj-  payment  of  school  fees  under  process 
of  law,  comes  home  to  the  popular  mind  with 
greater  force  than  the  tribulations  of  Turkey  or 
the  impertinences  of  King  Theebaw. 

In  England  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  amend  the 
Election  Bribery  Act,  so  that  the  penalty  shall  be 
to  deprive  the  briber  and  the  bribed  from  the 
privileges  of  the  franchise  for  five  years,  and  for 
the  second  offence  a  term  in  the  State  Prison  not 
exceeding  two  years.  It  is  thought  such  an  act 
will  be  more  effectual  than  the  present  laws,  which 
are  so  stringent  It  is  difficult  to  procure  a  convic¬ 
tion. 

The  London  Times  of  Nov.  11th  says :  “  Chinese 
immigration  Into  the  Unite*!  States,  if  thoroughly 
blocked  for  the  period  fixed  by  the  recent  act  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  may  meet  with  favor¬ 
able  opposition  at  home  and  lai  divert<id  altogether. 
This  attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  foreign  col- 
or*5d  labor  is  an  odious  injustice,  and  the  act  pre¬ 
venting  the  immigration  of  Chinamen  to  America 
is  a  spoliation  committed  against  the  world  at 
large.” 

The  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  .Albans  has  been  restor¬ 
ed  at  a  cost  of  $350,000,  of  which  $250,000  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  taken  distinct 
ground  against  disestablishment. 

There  are  in  London  more  Catholics  than  in 
Rome,  more  Jews  than  in  Palestine,  more  Scotch¬ 
men  than  in  Edinburgh,  and  more  Irishmen  than 
in  Dublin. 

The  memorial  to  Archbishop  Tait  in  Canterbury 
Cathe*iral  stamls  In  the  north  transept,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  an  altar  cenotaph  of  elaborate  design,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  projecting  platform  and  bearing  an  effigy. 
The  whole  is  of  white  marble,  and  a  work  of  great . 
artistic  beauty. 

The  United  States  Government  has  asked  the 
German  and  Spanish  Governments  to  protect 
American  missions  on  the  Caroline  Islands. 

The  German  Colonization  Society  has  decided  to 
raise  a  capital  of  1,000,000  marks,  with  which  to 
found  colonies  in  South  .America. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  offielal- 
ly  notified  of  the  renewal  of  the  so-called  Latin 
Union  for  five  years.  Four  of  the  five  nations  that 
formerly  composed  this  Union  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  recognize  it :  France,  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  The  Union  remains  open  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  if  she  sees  fit  to  join.  This  Union  was  orig¬ 
inally  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  ratio 
at  w’hlch  silver  could  be  coined  with  gold,  and  for 
the  free  coinage  and  protection  of  the  former  metal. 
As  reorganized,  the  original  object  of  the  Union  is 
practically  defeated.  Silver  is  to  be  redeemable  in 
gold — that  is,  maintained  on  a  par  with  gold ;  but 
when  the  nations  lose  their  power  to  fulfil  this  ob¬ 
ligation,  there  is  nothing  left  for  them  but  to  repu¬ 
diate  it. 

Servla  has  declared  war  against  Bulgaria,  and 
the  Russian  Government  has  stopped  its  annual 
subscription  of  160,000  rubles  to  Prince  Alexander. 

A  despatch  from  Belgrade  states  that  after  sev¬ 
eral  hours’  desperate  fighting  Nov.  15th  (for  the 
most  part  hand  to  hand)  between  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Servians  at  Raptcha,  the  Bulgarians  were 
defeated  and  compelled  to  retire.  The  losses  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Servians  were  slight,  losing  only  two 
officers  and  fifty  men  killed  and  200  wounded. 
The  Servians  are  following  up  their  victories  and 
pushing  forward  toward  Sofia. 

Turkey  is  pouring  troops  from  Asia  into  Euro¬ 
pean  territory,  and  making  other  active  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war. 

It  has  been  resolved  from  the  1st  of  January  to  al¬ 
low  war  ships  and  postal  steamers,  fitted  with  elec¬ 
tric  lights,  to  navigate  the  Suez  Canal,  between 
Port  Said  and  Suez,  at  a  rate  of  speed  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifty-four  kilometres  (thirty-three  and  one-half 
miles)  a  night. 

Three  young  Cuban  women  who  studliMl  pharmacy 
ill  New  York,  have  opened  a  drug  store  in  a  fash¬ 
ionable  quarter  of  Havana. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

In  Impaired  Nerve  Function. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Fernald,  Boston,  Mass.,  says :  “  I 
ha^•e  used  it  in  cases  of  Impaired  nerve  function, 
with  beneficial  results,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
system  is  affected  by  the  toxic  action  of  tobacco.” 

The  purest,  sweetest,  and  best  Con  Liver  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  it  prefer  it  to  all  othei-s. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co. 
New  Yorkl 

Chapped  Hands  pimples  and  rouRh  skin  cured  by  us¬ 
ing  J CNiPER  Tar  Soap,  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  4  Co. 


Jttonej?  a^tin  ]Stti9fne««. 


New  York,  Monday,  November  16, 1886. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $1,042,550  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$26,495,150  against  $37,474,525  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $3,673,176  at  the  corresponding  date 
in  1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of 
$589,800 ;  the  specie  is  down  $1,048,600 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  increased  $1,957,600;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $534,200,  and  the 
circulation  is  decreased  $41,000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Hlgheat.  Lowest.  1884. 

Atlantic  A  Pacific .  11|  lOi  _ 

Alton  ana  Terre  Haute . . .  16  45  _ 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  prel .  85  85  _ 

American  Cable .  70  6tf  541 

American  District  Telegraph .  38  38  — ' 

American  Express  .  ....  103  103|  04 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F8 .  89  88^  _ 

Bankers'  and  Uerebants’  Tel .  6i  3  4. 

Cameron  Coal .  18)  14^ 

Canada  Southern .  47)  434  30 

Canadian  Pacific.... . 54)  50^  44 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota .  15  15  20 

Central  Iowa .  IS  134  _ 

Central  Pacific .  49  43l  33 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  lOj  9*  51 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  istpreL .  18  17  20 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  prel .  13^  132  _ 

Chicago  aud  Alton .  139  I37.  237 

Char.,  Col.  A  A . .  36  38  _ 

Chicago  aud  Northwestern .  1131  iio)  gg 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  137}  237^  233 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy .  188)  I35.  2191 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul .  99  93]  74J 

Chicago.  MU.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  lUf  116  MM 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Pacific .  ISs  134  flit 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg .  17)  15*  _ 

Chicago.  St.  Iiouls  A  Pittsburg  pret  40  33  _ 

Col.,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo .  43  332  _ 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg .  —  —  2371 

Cleveland,  C.,  C.  A  Indianapolis....  641  60  35 

Colorado  Coal . . .  341  33  j  81 

Col.  and  areenvllle  oret .  .  ...  43  43  _ 

Consolidation  Coal .  33i  33)  _ 

Consolidated  Oos  .  lU4i  lUO)  _ 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  99)  98^  33* 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  131}  119}  204j| 

Denver  A  Rio  Urande. . ..  .  .  1^  17)  9i 

Elizabeth,  Lex.  A  B.  S .  17)  16|  _ 

E.  Teun.,  Va.,  A  Ceorgia .  64  5)  4t 

E.  Tenn.  Va..  A  Ueorgla  pret .  134  .  10|  7} 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  ....  67  63)  34 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  34)  31  j  _ 

Ureeu  Buy  A  Winona .  6|  6  5) 

Uomesiake .  33)  33)  3^ 

Houston  A  Texas .  33  33  31| 

Illinois  Central . .  1»6)  138  115) 

lud.,  Bloom.  A  Western .  19i  17|  24| 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  llj  K)}  13 

Lake  snore  . .  •  •  •  39)  85  86) 

Long  Island .  79)  77  6i) 

Louisiana  and  Missouri  .  ‘36  30)  — 

Louisville  A  . .  61)  47)  >24) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  0 .  34  34  20 

Maubattan  con .  H6  109  72) 

Uauhatlau  Beach .  44)  14)  — 

Maryland  Coal .  43|  18  — 

Memphis  auu  Charleston .  35  35  35) 

MeiroiKUltan... .  —  —  98) 

Ulchigaa  Central .  79)  75)  _ 

Mil..  Lake  Shore  and  Western .  31)  30  _ 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret....  53  50)  — 

MluueaiMUlS  A  St.  LOUIS .  36  33  11) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret .  56)  47  26 

Missouri  PaclUc .  163)  101)  93 

Missouri,  Eansas  A  TeXaS . 30)  37)  26) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  16)  14  _ 

Morns  aud  Essex .  430)  130)  133 

NusUiUle.  cnat.  A  St.  Louis .  .■  48)  46)  35 

New  Central  Coal .  43]  13  — 

New  Jersey  Central .  46)  43)  43) 

Mew  lork  Central .  407)  103)  87) 

New  York  Elevated . .  —  —  llS 

New  York  A  New  England  .  33  37)  10) 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  41)  8  5) 

N.  Y.,  chlc.  A  St.  Louis  pret .  36  16)  — 

New  lore,  X-ack.  A  Western .  98  96  88) 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western .  37)  33)  18 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  proL.  54)  46)  37) 

New  York,  SUB.  A  Western .  7)  6)  — 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  prel .  19)  18  9) 

Norfolk  aud  Western .  li|  13  — 

Norfolk  aud  Western  prel .  33)  31)  — 

Northern  Pacific .  37]  35  181 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  6O2  55  43) 

Uhlo  Central .  1  1  8) 

Ohio  Soumeru  .  15)  15)  10 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  38)  *33)  17) 

Uutario  A  Western .  19)  17)  11) 

Oregon  Improvement .  31)  *39|  30 

Uregoh  Railway  A  Navigation  1U0|  97]  75 

Oregon  short  Line .  37  -364  — 

Oregon  A  Transcontlnentoi  .  31)  38)  18 

Pacific  Ball .  61)  55)  50) 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville .  30  17]  13) 

Phlladelpnia  A  Rea*llug .  '35  30)  32} 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cblo....  140  140  — 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company .  131  131  110 

Quicksilver .  9)  9  — 

Quicksilver  pret . 31)  39)  — 

beusseiaer  and  Saratoga .  —  —  144 

Bicnmond  aud  Aliegneny.  . .  .  6  4)  2) 

Rlcbmoud  A  Danville  .  74)  74  — 

Bicnmond  A  West  Point .  33)  81)  — 

BocuesierA  Pittsburg .  6)  6  3) 

Rome,  Watertowu  aud  Ogdensburg  35|  35  — 

St.  Louts  A  San  Francisco .  33)  33)  31 

Bt.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret .  49|  4i  40) 

8t.  Louis  A  San  Francls<x>  1st  pret..  97  )  94)  88 

8t.  Paul  A  Duluth . .  38)  36)  — 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  43)  39  39 

8t.  Paul  A  Omaha  oret .  104)  101)  89 

81.  Paul,  Mlun.  A  Manitoba  .  108)  lOi)  83 

8t.  Paul  aud  Duluth  uret .  9>i  90  79) 

I  Texas  Land .  —  —  •!) 

Texas  PatSOc .  33)  30)  11 

Union  Pacific .  53)  59)  61) 

Wabash,  Ht.  Louis  A  Pacific .  44  9)  5 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  3111  17)  U) 

Western  Union  Telegraph .  78)  76)  50) 

(Printed  by  Henry  Bneeell,  30  Veeey  street.  Hew  York. 


